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PEEFAOE. 



The work here presented to the public is an addition to 
the author's series of school text-books of history, which 
has already attained a wide popularity amon^ teachers and 
school officers. The same plan has been followed in its 
preparation as in the other books of the series, this plan 
having received the general approval of practical educators. 
Maps and geographic references constitute its most promi- 
nent featu^ ; out, besides this, there are copious exercises for 
topical review, chronological and genealogical tables, and 
other auxiliaries useful in the work of giving instruction. 

The dates are generally inserted so as not to form an essen- 
tial part of the narrative, but still with sufficient fre<^uency 
and prominence to keep the proper sequence and relation of 
the events before the mind of the pupu. 

While the arrangement is essentially by dynasties, as being 
the simplest and most interesting for young students, con- 
siderable space has been given to an account of the state of 
society, including the literary history, at different periods. 

In this connection, the numerous biographical notices in- 
serted will be found interesting and attractive. 

As in the author's other historical text-books, the pronun- 
ciation of all difficult proper names has been carefully indi- 
cated, as far as was possible. This is an important feature 
in an elementary manual of JBVench history, abounding, as 
it must, in names puzzling to the English reader. The 
mode of representation employed is such as seemed best 
adapted to render the pronunciation of the word at once 
obvious to the pupil, without the employment of any special 
system of diacritical marks. Of course, in many cases, the 
indicated pronunciation of the French word can be only an 
approximation to the correct mode. 

This volume is copiously supplied with explanatory notes, 
the author being convinced that this not only constitutes a 
source of information of great value to both pupil and 
teacher, but supersedes, to some extent, the need oi laborious 
research, for which the means are not always at hand. It 
also obviates the necessity for putting a larger text-book into 
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the hands of pupils, and thus enables the teacher to cover 
the ground well in a single school term. These notes, 
being chiefly from standard writers, serve also to impart a 
knowledge of the most important historical literature per- 
taining to the subject. 

The full index of persons, places, and subjects will be 
found a valuable addition to the book, not only for the 
purpose of convenient consultation, but as a pronouncing 
vocabulary of proper names. 

While tne treatment is necessarily brief, on account of the 
small size of the book, it will yet be found sufldciently com- 
prehensive to give the pupil a clear conception of the great 
events of French history, so rich in interesting and instruc- 
tive lessons. 

The author trusts that this volume may meet with a part, 
at least, of the favor and patronage which the other books 
of his series have so liberally received. 
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Gbogbaphy of Gaul, ob Fbakcb. 

!• In ancient times, the Alps and the riyer Rhine (Rhentis) 
formed the eastern boundary of the country known as Oat'- 
li-a, or Gaul. On the south were the Mediterranean Sea 
and the Pyrenees {PyrencBt Monies), the latter separating 
Gaul from His-pa'ni-a (now called Spain); and on the 
north and west were the waters of the Atlantic Ocean. 
(See map, page 13.) 

2. Of the region embraced within these limits, the most 
striking natural feature is the long mountain chain which 
begins at the Pyrenees and extends in a north-easterly di- 
rection to the Bhine. This chain, in part, is parallel to the 
Alps, from which it is separated by a valley through which 
flows the riyer Bhone (Rhodanus). The southern portion of 
the range is now called the Ceyennes {sd-ven') ; the middle, 
the Cdte d'Or {cote dor). In the north, the range makes a 
short, sudden bend to the east, and then resumes its north- 
eriy direction, ending at the river Bhine. 

3. The great range which thus extends entirely across 
the country divides it into two parts quite different in 
character. The larger of these, that north and west of the 
range, is a long gentle slope which stretches from the moun- 

QussTioKs.— 1 • What, in ancient times, formed the eastern bonndary of OaUia^ or 
Qanl ? The sonthem boundary f The northern and western ? 

2« What is the most striking natural feature of this region f Describe this moun- 
tain chain. What is the southern portion called 1 The middle ? Where does this 
chain end f 

8* How does this range divide the country f Describe the larger division. What 
four rivers flow through it ? Describe each. 
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tains to the shore of the ocean. Down this slope four great 
rivers flow. The first (beginning in the east) is the Ehine, 
already mentioned. The second is the Seine (sane), an- 
ciently called Sequana, on which the present city of Paris 
is situated. The third'is the Ligeris, or Loire (Iwar), which 
flows west, and is separated from the Seine by a long line 
of high hills and table-lands beginning in the C6te d'Or and 
extending to the most westerly part of France. Another, 
though much shorter, range 'separates the valley of the 
Loire from that of the Oarumna, or Garonne {gah-ron')^ 
which is the most southerly of the four rivers. 

4. The area of Prance, at present, is 204,090 square 
miles ; and its population, according to the census of 1872, 
is 36,102,921. Its colonies and dependencies, including 
Algeria, in Africa, embrace an area of about 373,000 square 
miles, and a population of nearly 6,500,000. In literature, 
the arts, and general culture, the Prench nation stands 
among the foremost in the world ; and its history is of the 
greatest importance and interest, for its instructive lessons 
in political and social life. 

4. What is the area of France at present ? Its popnlation ? What is the extent of 
its colonies and dependencies y The population y What is said of the French nation 
and its history y 
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PART I. 
ANCIENT GAUL. 



skction- i, 

Early Inhabitants of Gaul. 

From the SeUlemerU ofMcunlia (600 B. C.) to the ConqueH of OatU by 
the Romans (50 B. C.) 

1. Nearly twenty-fiye hundred years ago, a company of 
Grecian adyenturers, coasting along the northern shore of 
the Mediterranean Sea, cast anchor near the mouth of the 
Bhone, in the country now known as France, but then 
called Gaul.* Here was founded (600 b. c.) the Grecian 
colony MassiViay now called Marseilles {mar-sdh). This 
was, as far as is known, the first permanent settlement made 
by any civilized race in Gaul ; though the Phoenicians had 

* The Sefr-o-brlff'-l-Ans, a tribe of the 0«llie race, were In oecnpatlon of the nelfchboring coantrj. 
Nann, their chief; gaye the stmngers kindly welcome, and took them home with him to a great 
feast which he wa« giring for his daughter's marriage, who was called Oyp'tis, according to 
some, and Pet'ta, according to other historians. A custom, which still exists in some parts of 
France, would that the maiden should appear only at the end of the banonet holding in her 
hand a filled wine-cup, and that the guest to whom she should preiient it should become the hus- 
band of her choice. By accident, or quite another cause, say the ancient legends, Oyptis stopped 
opposite to Bux'e-nes (the Greek captain), and handed him the cnp. Great was the surprise, 
and, probably, anger amongst the Gauls who were present. But Nann, believing be recognised 
a commandment from his gods, accepted the stranger as his son-in-law, and gave him as dowry 
the bay ^lere he had landed, with some cantons of the territory w[oxmA.—€hii*<4*s BUtory cf 
Fnmce. 

Map Qns8TiONi>.— Into what three parts was Ancient Gaal divided T (See page 18.) 
Where were the Belra T The Celtae ? The Aqnitani f Where waa Provincia (the 
Boman province), r What conntiy to the east ana northeast of Gaol f Where was the 
country ctf the Helvetii r Where was Aqnse Sextise f Massiliaf 

1 • When and by whom was Massilia founded f Give an account of its settlement. 
Who previously sailed along the coast of Gaul ? 

1* » 
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previously made voyages along the coast, and had sailed up 
the Bhone. 

i. At the time Massilia was founded, three great races 
inhabited Gaul. The oldest were the Iberians or Basques 
(basks), who came from the north of Africa and from Hispa- 
nia, and crossing the Pyrenees, settled in the valley of the 
Garonne. Afterward, they gradually extended their sway 
beyond the northern boundary of this valley into the valley of 
the Loire. This region formed the greater part of what was 
afterward known as Aquitania. The Iberians are described 
as a people of medium height, dark hair, and somewhat re- 
served in manner. They were obstinate in battle, and so 
tenacious of their customs that traces of these, as well as of 
their language, still survive in the country they inhabited, 
after the lapse of more than two thousand years. 

3. North of these people were the second race, the Celts 
or Gael, who came from Asia, moving westward in vast 
numbers, some establishing themselves in the country they 
entered, while others continued on their journey till they 
reached the western coast of Ireland. As the Celts entered 
Gaul, they pressed the Iberians back from the valley of the 
Loire, and confined them to that of the Garonne. The 
Gael, like the Iberians, were of medium height, but were 
more slender in figure, with blue eyes and yellow hair. 

4. The third of these races, and the last to enter Gaul, 
were the Belgae {heV-je). They appear to have come from 
the forests of Germany, about the time of the foundation of 
Massilia, and crossing the Bhine, gradually established them- 
selves in Gaul from the Ehine to the Loire, driving back 
the Gael, in great measure, to the hill country of the south- 
east, or to the extreme western part of Gaul, which is now 
called Brittany. The Belgae were taller than the Gael, 
and differed from them chiefly in their character, which 

2* How many races inhabited Oanl at that time ? Who were the Iberians or 
Basqnes ? Describe their character. Where was Hispania f (See map, page 18.) 

3. What is said of the Celts ? Theh: appearance ? 

4. Who were the third race ? Thehr origin ? Describe the Belgs. How weie 
these races snbdivided ? 
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was more savage. Besembling each other as they did in 
complexion and color of eyes and hair, the constant inter- 
mingling which took place between the twD races soon pro- 
duced a similarity which made it difficult to distinguish 
them from each other. Together they formed the ruling 
race, and were known under the common name of Gauls. 
These three races were subdivided into many tribes, several 
of which rose to special prominence in the early histqry of 
Gaul. 

5. Appelbranoe and Manners and Oustoms of the 
Oauls.— The Gauls were of powerful build, with fair com- 
plexion, blue or gray eyes, and yellow or red hair. They 
had loud, harsh voices, and were fond of ornaments and 
bright colors in dress, their favorite cloth being a coarse plaid. 
They were simple in their manners, brave and hospitable, 
of lively imagination, impetuous in battle, but easily dis- 
couraged. In the earliest times they fought naked, but at 
a later period they adopted the war dresses of their more 
civilized neighbors, and protected themselves with cuirasses 
of iron mail, and bucklers and helmets, the latter orna- 
mented with the horns of the ox or stag. They wore two- 
handed swords, and carried hooked spears and long javelins 
which they threw as they approached their foes, and then 
charged upon them, either on foot or in two-horse chariots 
armed with scythes. 

6. They delighted in single combat, and cut off the heads 
of their enemies, wearing them, or nailing them on their 
houses as trophies. Sons were not permitted to associate 
with their fathers till they were able to bear arms, and the 
men had the power of life and death over their wives and 
children. When a chief or noble died, a funeral pile was 
built, and every thing which the dead had held dear — 
slaves and animals, as well as inanimate things — was sacri- 
ficed. 

5. Describe the Gaols. What was their mode of warfare ? . „tv . xv 

6. In what did they delight ? How did they treat their enemies ? What other 
customs are mentioned f 
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12 EARLY INHABITAKTS OF GAUL. 

7. Religion, etc. — The Gauls worshiped the powers of 
nature, having names for the gods of the sun, the ocean, 
the thunder, the wind, the stars, rivers, and lakes. Their 
priests were the Druids,* a sect specially chosen for their 
intelligence, who introduced among them the worship of 
moral and intellectual forces, and taught them to believe -in 
the rewards and punishments of a future life. The Druids 
weirjB divided into three classes — bards, prophets, and high 
priests. The bards were poets who chanted, to the accom- 
paniment of a rude harp, the bounty of their employers, the 
exploits of heroes, or the beauty of women. The prophets 
were, a lower order of priests who professed to reveal the 
future. They conducted, also, the ordinary religious cere- 
monies. 

8. The high priests were the most powerful of the three 
orders, and lived in seclusion in forests of oak, where they 
guarded with jealous care the secrets of their peculiar faith. 
Many of their ceremonies were attended with cruelty and 
awful mystery, f The sacrifice of human victims was of 



SPEOIKEN OF DBUIDIOAL REMAINS. 

common occurrence. Great circles of stone were set up on 
the plains or in the forest, in which were erected altars, 

» The name Druida is derived from a Celtic word meaning oak, and hence signifies men of the 

t Thus the feast of Teutates, the god of commerce and the inventor of the arts, was celebrated 
on the first night of the new year, by the light of torches, In the depths of the forest. The sacred 
tree of the Druids was the oak ; and, at such a time, the chiefs of the Druids gathered from its 
branches, with a golden sickle, the sacred mistletoe, a plant held by them in the greatest rev- 
erence. 

T. Whom did the Gauls worship ? Who were the Druids ? Into what classes were 
they divided ? Who were the bards ? The prophets ? 

8. Who were the high priests ? What kind of sacrifice was common? What 
etractures were set up ? Wnere are there remains of these ? 
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called cromlechs, consisting of two upright stones support- 
ing a horizontal one, on which victims were laid for sacri- 
fice. The priest smote the victim, and professed to fore- 
tell the future from the manner of his fall or the flow- 
ing of his blood.* Many of the structures erected by the 




Druids, and consisting of immense stones arranged in vari- 
ous ways, still remain in the south of France. 

9, The rival of the priest, in the esteem of the people, 
was the warrior, who was the head of the only political 
organization known among the Gauls — ^the clan. This was 
formed at first by the union of several families of blood 

* '* Some erect coloflgnl figures constmcted of wicker-work, which thej fill with men, and then 
set fire to them, thusHestroying their victims." — Ceuar''a Commentaries on the QaUie War, 



9. Who was the rival of the priest ? What is said of the clan ? What did the clans 
f onn f The cantons ? 
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14 EARLY INHABITANTS OF GAUL. [B. C. 890. 

relatiyes, and was afterward increased by marriage and con- 
quest, till the various families, with their retainers, depend- 
ants, and slaves, constituted a large community. Several 
clans constituted a canton ; and several cantons, a state. 

10« Progress of the G-auls in Civilization.— The 
Gauls lived in conical houses built of poles and rushes, plas- 
tered and thatched. They had fortified towns, which dis- 
played sufficient knowledge of engineering to excite the 
admiration of the Eomans. They cultivated the soil, rais- 
ing barley, wheat, and flax, and many kinds of live stock, 
and planting vineyards. They understood, to some extent, 
dyeing, and the art of working metals, and were accustomed 
to use the froth of beer as yeast for raising bread. They car- 
ried on, also, considerable commerce with other nations, 
establishing depots along the principal rivers or on the sea- 
shore. The countries with which they traded were princi- 
pally Italy, Greece, and the island of Britain. 

11« Oallic Bligrations and Invasions.— The restless, 
warlike nature of the inhabitants of Gaul always made them 
a terror to their more peaceful neighbors. Their wars and 
incursions form a part of the history of the earliest times. 
One of these invasions was that into Iberia or Spain, where 
they established themselves so firmly that, many hundred 
years later, the most stubborn obstacle to Boman conquest 
there was the race which was formed by the union of the 
Iberians and the Celts — the Celtiberians. The northern 
part of Italy, however, was more frequently the scene of 
bloody battles in which the Gauls were actors, the history 
of their struggles with the Eomans on this ground extend- 
ing back to a very early period. 

12. In one of these invasions (390 b. c.) they defeated the 
Boman army, captured and pillaged Bome, and held it for 

10. Describe the honpee of the Gaols. The to\m8. What did they cultivate? 
What arts did they practice f What commerce did they carry on f With what coun- 
tries? 

11. What war did they cany on f Mention one of their invasfbns. What was its 
resnlt ? Who were the Celtiberians f What other country did the Qanls invade f 
What straggles were the consequence of this ? 

12. When was Rome captured f Qive an account of this event. How was Rome 
ransomed? What did this give rise to ? 
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Beven months till a ransom in gold was promised, which was 
increased at the last moment by the action of their chief, 
Brennus, who threw his sword into the scales while the gold 
was being weighed, with the famous exclamation, " V<b Vic- 
tis'^ — " Woe to the vanquished/^ * This defeat, and the insult 
which accompanied it, were the cause of those frequent and 
bloody wars which were waged between Some and Gaul 
hundreds of years. 

13. Conquest of Oanl by the Bx>maiui.— The Grecian 
colony of Massilia had long been regarded with suspicion by 
the native tribes of Gaul. War being declared, the Mas- 
silians sought the aid of Some, which sent an army to their 
assistance (154 b. c). A Boman army invaded the south 
of Gaul about thirty years later, 
and established a Boman province 
there, whose capital was called 
Aqu8B SextisB, on the site of the 
present city of Aix, in Provence 
(123 B. c). This was the first 
Boman settlement in Gaul ; but it 
was followed by others, which 
maintained themselves, notwith- 
standing the attacks made upon 
them by the native tribes and by 
vast hordes of barbarians, prin- 
cipally from beyond the Bhine. 
One of these invasions was that 
of the Helvetians, who inhabited '^^'^ °^^ 

the country now called Switzerland. The governor of the 
Boman provinces in Gaul, at that time, was Julius Caesar. 

* This inTMion was made by a Oaulish tribe called the Sennones. Some aecoants state that 
Gamlllus, the Roman dictator, arrived in time to prerent the payment of the ransom ; and, with 
the exclamation that " Rome should be ransomed only with steel," he ordered the gold to be taken 
away, and immediately atUcking the Oanls defeated them with great slaaghter. There is, how- 
ever, no historic eyidence of the truth of this account. The public records having been destroyed, 
no authentic annals of the previous events of Roman history exist. 



13, What led to the invasion of Ganl by the Romans ? What other invasion oc- 
curred T What was established bv the Romans ? What other settlements were made? 
What account is given of the Helvetians and their invasion ? How were they re- 
pelled. What did this lead to f 
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Hastily gathering some legions from Italy, he gave battle 
to the invaders, and defeated them (58 b. c). This vic- 
tory led to alliances between the Bomans and some of the 
weaker tribes against the stronger tribes with which they 
were at war, and was the beginning of that policy which, 
eight years later, brought the territory of Gaul into sub- 
jection to the Eoman power. 

14. OaBsar next gained a signal victory over the Germans 
under their great chief, Ar-i-o-vis'tus, who had crossed the 
Bhine and invaded the territory of Gaul. He then defeat- 
ed the combined forces of the confederacy of the tribes of 
northern Gaul, under the leadership of the Belgse ; subdued 
the martial tribe called the Nervii {ner've-i), who bravely 
withstood the Boman invader. He next invaded Britain, 
because the brave inhabitants of that island had sent assist- 
ance to the struggling Gaulish tribes. The gallant barba- 
rians made a vain attempt to oppose Boman skill and valor, 
and Caesar gained several victories over them ; but he had 
no time to complete the conquest of the island. Indeed, 
this was not accomplished until more than a century after- 
ward. 

15. The last great struggle of the native tribes againsi 
the Bomans was that entered into by a league under the 
command of a native chief named Ver-cin-ge'to-rix. ♦ After 
a campaign in the open field, in which the Gallic chief dis- 
played great ability, and in which the Boman army was many 
times placed in desperate straits from which nothing but the 
genius of Caesar, its great commander, could have rescued it, 
Vercingetorix withdrew to a fortified town, and construct- 
ing an intrenched camp outside of its walls, awaited the 
attack of the Boman army. Caesar threw a double line of 
fortifications around the place, and after repelling an army 
of more than two hundred thousand Gallic warriors, which 
had come to its relief, returned to the siege. 

* This is the Latinized form of the name as given by Caesar in his Commentanea, It 
signifies in the Celtic language, '* The chief of a nundred chiefs." 



14. Over whom did Caesar next obtain a victory ? What confederacv did he de- 
feat ? What tribe did he snbdue ? Give an account of the invasion of Britain. 
15* Oive an account of Vercingetorix and his struggle with the Romans. 
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16. Hunger, and despair of receiving any aid from with- 
out, soon led to the surrender of the town, which Vercinge- 
torix came to offer in person, hoping, in this way, to soften 
the heart of Caesar and thus obtain more favorable terms 
for his army. Wearing his richest armor, he rode alone 
into the Boman camp, alighted before the tribunal of Caesar, 
and threw on the ground his spear, his helmet, and his 
sword. He was sent a prisoner to Rome, and, six years 
afterward, was led through its streets in chains, as a part 
of Caesar's triumph. Some feeble attempts after this were 
made to throw off the Soman yoke, but the vigilance of 
Caesar rendered them of little avail, and thus Gaul was 
completely conquered (50 B. c). 

17. The cruel policy of Caesar in Gaul was now entirely 
changed. All violent measures were abandoned, but the 
conquered tribes were obliged to pay a tribute of 40,000,000 
ses'-ter-ces (about $1,400,000). The wisdom of this policy 
was soon apparent. The country which had required such 
strenuous efforts to subdue, became, in a short time, a sub- 
missive Roman province, from whose warlike people were 
recruited some of the choicest legions afterward employed 
by Caesar in the civil wars of Rome.* 

* " He allared their best warriors into his legions by high bounties : and even formed an entire 
Gallic legion, the soldiers of which bore the figure of a lark on their helmets, and which was 
thence called Alauda.^—Mieht^efs History of France, 



16* Describe the surrender of Vercingetorix. What was his fate ? 

17. What policy did C«»ar afterward pursue ? What was the result of this f 



CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 

B.C. 

600. Settlement of Massilia by the Greeks. 

390. Taking of Rome by the Gauls. 

123. Settlement of Aquae Sextiae by the Romans. 

58. Defeat of the Helvetians by Caesar. 

60. Conquest of Gaul completed by Caesar. 
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section ii. 

Gaul ukder the Bohans. 

I^rom the Roman CanquMt (50 B. C.) to the Baptinn of CUma 
(A. D. 496). 

1. Roman Policy in Oanl.— The efforts of the Bomans 
were now directed to the extinction of the national feeling 
in Gaul, by the substitution of their own laws, customs, and 
religion. The first step was the division of all the ter- 
ritory, except Narbonnen'sis, into three great proTinces : 
Aquitania, which comprised most of the country south of 
the Loire and west of the Cayennes ; Lugdunensis, chiefly 
situated between the Loire and the Seine; and Belgica, 
which extended nearly to the Bhine. Narbonnensis was the 
old proTince, and comprised principally the yalley of the 
Bhone, from the present city of Geneva south to the Medi- 
terranean Sea and the Pyrenees.* 

2. The next step was the abandonment of cities or towns 
at which Boman arms had suffered defeat, and the estab- 
lishment of new ones in their stead. The ancient names of 
cities, also, were changed, the names of clans and of Boman 
emperors being given to some of the more important. By 
this means, dangerous memories were obliterated, and tribes 
which had formerly acted together against the Bomans were 
separated, and, in some cases, found themselves associated 

* A general cenraii taken in 28 b. 0. showed that the number of Boman citizens in Oaal, at 
that time, was 4.16S,000. 



Map QnssTioifs.— (See page 21.) Where was Narbonnensis situated? Aquitania f 
Lngdunensis ? Belgica ? Where did the tribe called Parisii dwell ? What city de- 
rives its name from them f What was the ancient name of Paris f — Jfw. Lutetia. 
What does this word mean J— Ana, A mud-walled city. 

!• To what were the efforts of the Roman^ii directed ? How was Gaul divided f 
Describe the situation of each. 

3. What was the next step taken by the Romans ? What other m^MTires did they 
take to strengthen their role 7 
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with ancient enemies in the same proyince. These great 
provinces were again subdivided into states, with diverse 
privileges, the highest being conferred as rewards for special 
services rendered to the imperial government. A spirit of 
rivalry between the states was thns aroused, which led 
them to forget, in the eagerness of present strife, their an- 
cient wrongs. 

3. The city of Lug-du'-num (Lyons), at the confluence 
of the Rhone and the Sadne (son), was founded (43 b. c), 



ROMAN AXPHITHBATKR AT ARLE8 (nmEBIOB). 

and afterward, under the emperor Augustus, became the 
Boman capital of Gaul. From this four great military roads 
were opened : one to the Rhine at what is now Cob'lentz ; 
another to the northern coast ; a third to the mouth of the 
Garonne ; the last running south, and branching near the 
mouth of the Rhone to Massilia and Narbo, now Narbonne 
(nar-bon'). The names of the gods of the Druids were 
changed, each new name being a compound of the original 
Celtic name and that of the corresponding Roman god. 
Human sacrifices were forbidden, and certain privileges 

3* When was Lagdnniim fomided? (See map, page 21.] What did it become? 
What roads led from it f Where is Coblentz ? (See Progressive Map, No. 4.) What 
changes were effected in religion ? 
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were denied and penalties attached to those who adhered 
to Druidism. 

4. Under such influences Gaul became rapidly Roman, 
though traces of the ^icient religion lingered for centuries 
in some parts of the country remote from cities. The prog- 
ress made in the arts of civilization was marked and gen- 
eral. The old sayage way of living was abandoned ; the 
people devoted themselves to agriculture and commerce, and 
schools and colleges were established, which soon became 
famous throughout the civilized world. Evidences of the 



BQMAN AMPHITHBATER AT NiXBS (BXTBBIOB). 

extent to which the Roman influence prevailed are found in 
the literature of those early times, and in the architectural 
remains still existing in many parts of France. The latter 
are most numerous in the south and east ; the ruins of gate- 
ways, aqueducts, circuses, and temples at Toulouse {too- 
looz')y Aries (ark), and many other places, being some of the 
most remarkable.* 

* One of these, a temple of exceeding benntj at Nimes, or Nismes (neem), 'served as the model 
for the famous Madeleine church In the present city of Pans. 



4. What did Gaul become ? What progress was made? What evidences of Roman 
Influence exist ? Where is Toulouse f Aries ? (See Progressive Map, No. 4.) 
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5. Xntroduotion of Ohristianity. — One of the most 
important eyents that happened during the Boman rule 
in Gaul was the introduction of Christianity, in the second 
century. The first Christian church was established at 
Lyons, but here also terrible persecutions took place (a. d. 
177). The new religion, coming as it did from the East, 
was confined for a long time to the older Soman settlements 
in Gaul, no decided movement being made for its general 




establishment till the reign of the emperor Philip (a. d. 
244). At that time seven bishops were sent from Rome 
into Gaul. Notwithstanding the persecutions to which 
they were subjected, they established centers of religious 
influence from Lu-te'-ti-a (Paris) to To-lo'sa (Toulouse), and 

5* When was Christianity introduced ? Where was the first Christian church estab^ 
lished ? Give a further account of the establishment of Christianity. 
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in three generations nearly all Ganl had embraced the new 
faith. 
i. The Invasions by the Barbarians.— With the 

decline of the Soman power, a new danger threatened Gaul 
— the invasion of the country by the barbiirous tribes beyond 
the Rhine. These incursions occupy a period of about 170 
years. At the end of that time, three tribes were found es- 
tablished permanently in Gaul : the Pranks,* the Burgun- 
dians, and the Visigoths. The first incursion was that of 
the Franks (a. d. 256). They laid waste the province of 
Belgica, and finally settled there (a. d. 358). The Burgun- 
dians next established themselves in the east of Gaul, the 
territory being demanded by them from the Roman em- 
peror Honorius, who feared to refuse it (a. d. 413). The 
Visigoths, having crossed the Alps from the valley of the 
Danube, and descended into northern Italy, turned west- 
ward into southern Gaul, and settled in Aquitania (a. d. 
419). 

7. The Great Invasion of the Huns. — Great and 
numerous as these invasions of the tribes beyond the Rhine 
had been, however, they were followed by a much greater 
one. For fifty years the nations of Europe had watched 
with apprehension the westward progress of the Huns, a 
fierce and mighty tribe of savages from Asia, whose sway 
had gradually been extended from the Black Sea to the 
Baltic. Over this vast horde of savages, cunning and fero- 
cious in character and grossly superstitious, one man reigned 
supreme. This was At'ti-la, sometimes called the " Scourge 
of God," on account of the dreadful devastations which he 
caused. 

8. Crossing the Rhine, he entered Gaul with 500,000 men, 

*» ** On the lower Rhine, a still more powerful confederacy than the Saxons, called the Franlcen 
or freemen, was formed out of the valorous races which had so long maintained both peaceful aiul 
warlike relations with Rome.**— Chdtoin. 



6« What new danger threatened Ganl ? During what period did the incursions of 
the Qermans take j^ace ? What tribes obtained a permanent foot-hold in Gaul ? 
What is said of the Pranks f The Burgundians ? The Visigoths ? 

7. What greater invasion followed ? *• Who were the Huns ? Who was Attila ? 

8« Give an account of the invasion of Gaul bv the Huns. By whom were they op- 
posed? What battle was fought ? The result! 
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burning cities and carrying terror and desolation in his path. 
All Gaul united against the common foe. The city of 
Orleans checked his progress into southern GauL While 
besi^ing this, the opposing army, consisting of Bomans and 
Goths, under A-e'tius and The-od'o-ric, appeared. Attila 
withdrew to the Catalaunian plains, near the river Seine, 
where a battle was fought the following day. All day 
and far into the night the battle raged; and, on the fol- 
lowing morning, more than 200,000 corpses strewed the 
plain. So great was the confusion that neither army claimed 
the victory ; but the power of Attila was broken, and he re- 
crossed the Ehine with the remnant of his army (a. d. 451).* 
9. Olovis becomes King.— When the Soman empire 
fell (a. d. 476), the Christian bishops, who had gradually 
become a ruling power in Gaul, turned to find some tem- 
poral ruler who could help them to strengthen and per- 
petuate their sway. The most promising was CloVis,t the 
young, ambitious leader of the Salian Franks. He was a 
descendant of Mer-o-vae'us, the sea-king, J whose wonderful, 
half-fabulous exploits had been for many years a subject of 
admiration to the simple Franks. At the age of fifteen, 
Clovis had been proclaimed king of his tribe. Fearing the 
Eoman influence among the Frankish tribes, he determined, 
if possible, to destroy it ; and, to that end, attacked the Bo- 
man General Sy-a'gri-us at Soissons (swata'song^^oid. defeated 
him (a. d. 486). Syagrius was the last Roman governor of 
Gaul.§ After the battle of Soissons, Clovis moved his capital 

* " It was a battle,** says the old Gothic chronicler (Jomandes), ** fierce, maltiform, terrible, 
obstinate; sach a battle and such a slanghter as the world had nerer seen, and will never 
see again. The little stream which traversed the field, almost dry till then, was swollen beyond 
its banks by the blood which mingled with the water. When night drew on, the carnage was still 
continued, and far into the darkness was heard the shock of bewildered steeds, the clash of in< 
discriminating Bwordt.^'— Godwin. t Called in his native tongue Chlodowig. 

% It is from Merov»nsthat Clovis and his successors have received the name Mer<ningiana, or 
the Merovingian Dynatiy. The Salian Franks inhabited the country near the mouth of tlie Rhine. 

S *'An incident which occurred after one of the incursions of the Franks illustrates in a forcible 
manner the extent to which brute force was used by Clovis in maintaining bis authority. At the 
sacking of the Cathedral of Bbeims, some of the sacred vessels had been carried off, among them 
a vase of great beauty which formed a part of the booty that, according to the custom of the 
Franks, was placed in the middle of the camp to be distributed by lot. The bishop of Rheims 
sent a messenger to reclaim it, and Clovis promised to return it. When the day came for the 
division of the spoils at Soissons, Clovis asked that the vase might be allotted to him as his 
share. A young Frankish soldier, however, angry at this infHngement of custom, and perhaps 



9. Who was Clovis ? Whom did he attack and defeat ? Who was the last Roman 
governor of Gaol f What city did cnov^s mak« his ci4;>ital ? 
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to Lntetia^ the chief city of the Parisii,* which by this act 
became the capital of the Pranks, under the name of Paris. 

10. The power of Clovis was still disputed by many 
tribes, and several years were passed in war to establish his 
supremacy. The marriage of Clovis with Clotilda was an 
event of great importance (493). This princess was the 
daughter of Gun'de-bald, King of Burgundy, and had em- 
braced the orthodox Christian faith ; and, through her means, 
Clovis obtained the support of the Gallo-Roman Church in 
carrying out his schemes of conquest. Clotilda, for some 
time, earnestly sought to effect the conversion of her hus- 
band ; but he refused, although permitting his eldest son 
to be baptized. 

11. At length, however, an incident occurred which 
brought about this event. The powerful tribe of the Ale- 
mannif crossed the Ehine, and attacked the Franks J at 
Cologne (496) ; and Clovis marched to their assistance. In 
the fierce battle that ensued, the result was for some time 
doubtful ; when at length Clovis, raising his hands to 
heaven, invoked the God of the Christians, and offered a 
solemn vow that, if he should gain the victory, he would 
embrace the faith of Clotilda, and permit himself to be 
baptized. He then continued the battle, rushing into the 
thickest of the fight, and inspiring his soldiers with cour- 
age and enthusiasm. At length, the King of the Alemanni 
being slain, victory declared for Clovis ; and in fulfillment 
of his vow, he, his sister, and three thousand of his warriors, 
besides a large number of women and children, were baptized 

iat fell to him, at the 
The king said noth- 
^r, at a review of his 
tie 111 appearance and 
the ground. As the 
s skull, saying, * Thus 

)f Toumai, when nu- 
i (Alemanni), threat- 

t Clovis were called 
me eaiiau j? ranius. 

10. By whom was Clovis opposed ? Whom did Clovis marry ? Who was Clotil. 
da? What support did Clovis obtain by this marriage ? What did Clotilda seek to 
accomplish ? 

11. Wliat led to the converaion of CloviB f Who received baptism ? 
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with great pomp and magnificence in the temple at Eheims 
(A. D. 496). 



CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 

A. D. 

177. Persecntion of the Christians at Lyons. 

256-358. First invasions of Gaol by the Franks. 

413. Establishment of the Burgnndians in GauL 

419. Settlement of the Visigoths in Aqnitania. 

451. Defeat of Attila by Aetius. 

486. Defeat of Syagrias by Clovis. 

496. Conversion of Cloyis to Christianity. 



REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

PART I. 

PAOK 

1. What races inhabited Gaul when Maseilia was founded ? 10 

2. Give an account of each 10, 11 

8. Describe the manners and customs of the Gauls .'.... 11 

4. Give an account of the Druids 12 

5. From what is the name Druid derived ? 12(note) 

6. What progress had the Gauls made in civilization ? 14 

7. Give an account of the Gallic migrations 14, 15 

8. Give an account of the conquest of Gaul by the Romans 15, 16, 17 

9. By what policy was the conquest completed ? 17, 18 

10. Mention the divisions of Gaul, and state the situation of each 18, 19 

11. What city was made the center of the Roman domain in Gaul, and in 

what way ? 19 

12. What progress was made in civilization in Gaul under the Romans f 20 

13. Give an account of the introduction of Christianity 21 

14. What barbarous nations invaded Gaul in the 3d, 4tb, and 5th centuries ?. 22 

15. Give an account of the invasion of the Huns 22, 28 

16. Give an account of the defeat of Attila 28 

17 How did Clovis become king ? 23 

18. Give an account of his reign 24 

19. Why are Clovis and his successors called the Merovingians f 23 (note) 

20. From what is the name Pariif derived f 24(note) 
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FRANCE IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 



section- i. 

The Merovin^gian Dykasty. 

Extending from the haptiam of Clovis (A. D, 496) to the (zeceasion of 
Pepin le Bref(A. D. 752). 

1. The north of Gaul had now a Christian king and 
queen, the first in its history. The clergy saw in Clovis 
their only hope, and gathered around him. The people in 
the other provinces of Gaul, weary of petty wars, and bound 
together by a common faith, turned toward Clovis as to 
their natural king ; and, only a few years after his baptism, 
he succeeded in uniting all Gaul in one great dynasty. 
Anastasius, also, the emperor of the East, desiring his alli- 
ance, sent him a golden crown and a purple robe, making 
him, by that act, a Christian prince and a Roman consul. 
He made Paris his capital, and died there (a. d. 511). 
Modern France dates its foundation as a kingdom from the 
reign of Clovis, his consecration at Rheims being an exam- 
ple which succeeding kings, for many centuries, followed. 

2. The changes wrought in the politics, society, and laws 
of the country at this time were marked and lasting. Chief 
among these was the introduction of i\iQ feudal system, the 

1, What was the condition of Clovis and his kingdom at this time ? What did he 
accomplish ? What did Anastasius do ? Where and when did tlje death of Clovis 
occur ? From what does modem France date its foundation ? 

2. What changes took place at this time ? What system was introduced ? What 
does feud mean ? How did Clovis divide the conquered territory ? What were the 
features of this system ? What was the Salic law ? 

26 
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word feud meaning property held as a reward.* Clovis 
divided the territory which he conquered among his chiefs 
as a reward for services rendered, and a pledge for similar 
services in the future. Each chief, called a feudatory y be- 
came thus a petty king, possessed of a large extent of coun- 
try, containing many towns and castles, with hundreds, and, 




in some cases, thousands of tenants or vassals, and many more 
serfs or bondsmen who cultivated the soil, and were not 
permitted to leave it, but were sold with it, like cattle. A 
natural offspring of this system was the salic law, the name 
of which is thought to be derived from the Salians, the 
branch of the Franks from which Clovis came. By this 

• According to this system, the tenare of lands depended upon the vasKalage of those by whom 
they were held. Every vassal was bound to do homage to his superior. Unarmed and bare- 
headed, he knelt before him, and pntting his hands in those of his lord, promised to be **hU 
man '' thenceforward, and to serve him faithfully for the lauds which he occupied. 
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law, no woman could inherit the lands of a feudatory, nor 
could she be made queen. (See note, page 49.) 

3. From the earliest times, the Franks had been accus- 
tomed to assemble annually in general council, in the open 
air, on the 1st of March, which was then considered the 
beginning of the year. These assemblies were called the 
Fields of March, Here the chiefs discussed affairs of state, 
made an estimate of the number and condition of their 
fighting men, and planned new expeditions. Now, how- 
ever, the great chiefs being separated, and each established 
in the center of an extensive territory over which he was 
ruler, lost their interest in these general assemblies. Prop- 
erty now became the ruling thought in the mind of the 
chief, and only when this was threatened was he inclined 
to take up arms. 

4. The kingdom of Clovis was divided, at his death, in 511, 
among his four sons, — The-od'o-ric, Clo'do-mir, Chil'de-bert, 
and Clo-taire'. In those days of craft and blood, such an 
arrangement only prepared the way for fresh quarrels. Plots 
were constantly formed by the brothers against each other ; 
and, after forty-seven years of domestic broils and foreign 
war, Clotaire, the youngest and last-surviving son of Clovis, 
became king of all the Franks (a. d. 558). He, however, 
enjoyed his new honor only three years.* 

5. The four sons of Clotaire divided their father's king- 
dom among themselves ; but one of them dying soon after- 
ward, it was again divided among the survivors, and with 
so much regard to natural boundaries and the distinctions 
of tribes and languages that the divisions then made con- 

* One of the wives of thU king, Radegnnda, deserven a passing mention for her saintly virtnes 
in these stormy times. She was the daughter of the King of Thoringia and was taken prisoner 
by Clotaire, who, struck with her beauty, caused her to be educated and married her. Her 
power over him, however, was of short duration. Shocked at bis crjmes, she finally left the 
court, entered a cloister, and passed her dayR in deeds of charity and love. 



3* What were the " Fields of March " ? What was their object ? What change 
occnrred at this time ? 

4* How was the kingdom of Clovis divided ? What was the consequence ? Who 
finally became king of all the Pranks ? How long did he reign as snch ? 

5. How was the kingdom divided after the death of Clotaire? What permanent 
divisions were afterward formed ? Describe the situation of each. (See Progressive 
Map, No. 1.) 
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tinned for a long time. The north-eastern part, along the 
Ehine, with a small part of Germany, was called Aus-tra'- 
sia ; the north-western part, from the Loire to the ocean, 
was known as Nens'tria ; while the third, called Burgundy, 
comprised the mountainous region east of the Bhone and 
south as far as Provincia, or Provence (pro-vahns). (See 
Progressive Map No. 1.) 

6. The brothers rule«l severally over these divisions, but 
Aquitania was claimed by all three. Occasions for war be- 
tween the brothers soon arose, growing out of domestic 
troubles ; and the history of many years is chiefly composed 
of accounts of wars, intrigues, and murders, caused by the 
wives of these princes. The kingdoms of Austrasia and 
Burgundy were united for a time (593), and the three di- 
visions were reigned over by Clotaire II. as sole king of the 
Franks (613), but his character was insignificant and his 
reign unimportant. 

7. Before his death, his son Dagobert, then fifteen years 
of age, was made king of Austrasia ; and on the death of 
Clotaire (628), Dagobert asserted his right to the whole 
kingdom. With this king, the glory of the Merovingian 
line departed. After him, the struggles of the nobles, who 
were constantly increasing in power, with the effeminate 
kings (derisively called ro/s/amea7j^5 {fa-na-Sng), do-nothing 
Mugs), were usually successful ; till, at last, Pepin d'Heristal, 
mayor of Neustria and Burgundy, virtually became king, 
under the title of Duke or Prince of the Franks (687). 

8. His successor was his son Charles, afterward styled 
Martel, a powerful Duke of Austrasia, and Mayor of the 
Palace. On his father's death (714), he raised the standard 
of revolution, and by his boldness and vigor, attached many 
chiefs to his cause. His title of mayor was disputed, and 
only established after several battles, in which he had many 

6. What caused war among the hrothers ? What kingdoms were united ? Who 
reigned as sole kingof the Franks ? His character ? 

7. Who became King of Austrasia ? With whom did the glory of the Merovingian 
line end ? What were most of his successors called ? Who virtually became king ? 

8. Who succeeded Pepin d'Heristal ? How was the title of Charles established ? 
What did he display ! 
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opportunities to display tho military talents which subse- 
quently gained for him so brilliant a renown. 

9. When, therefore, the Saracens invaded France, his 
constant practice in war, joined to his native energy of 
character, pointed him out as the natural leader of the 
Franks in the threatened struggle. Charles acted with 
characteristic courage and dispatch ; gathering an immense 
army, he met the invading host near Poitiers {poi-teerz'), 
and, after a terrific battle, completely routed them, gaining 
by his personal strength and prowess the title of Martel 
(the Hammer), and justly deserving the more distinguished 
title of Savior of Christian Civilization (732).* 

10. This victory also gave him the undisputed possession 
of the kingdom of the Franks, in the strengthening and 
consolidation of which he spent the remaining years of his 
life. . Having promised assistance to the Pope, in his strug- 
gle with the Lombards, he was marching to his relief when 
he died (741). After his death, the kingdom was divided 
among his sons ; but the most energetic of these, Pepin 
(styled le Bref, or the short) soon became sole king of the 
Franks (752). 

11. The Mayors of the Palace. — During the Mero- 
vingian dynasty, a new order of men, known as Mayors of the 
Palace, had risen into power and prominence. Their origin 
is lost in obscurity. They are supposed to have been orig- 
inally guardians or stewards of the king's estate ; and, after 
the fall of the Eoman empire, this estate being vastly in- 
creased, the office became much more important. The mayor 
was chosen from among the feudatories of the king, and 
soon became his chief adviser. The mayors were the guar- 

• '• There ' the joane civilizations of Europe and Asia ' stood face to face. There the borRe- 
men of the East met the footmen of the West ; the Semitic race made trial of strenf?th with the 
Germanic. The battle was worthy of the cause ; it was lonjc and bloody. The chroniclers are not 
sparing of their nnmbers. Three hundred thousand Arab corpses, say they, marked the poiut 
at which the flood-tide turned,"— JCttrAiVt'a ffistory of France. 

9* Who invaded France ? What course did Charles pursue f When was a battle 
fought ? Its result ? What titles were conferred on Charles ? 

1 O* What did this victory give him ? When did he die ? Under what circum- 
stances ? How was the kingdom then divided ? Who became sole king ? 

11, Who were the Mayors of the Palace ? What WM their origin ? How chosen ? 
What guardianship and powers did they have ? 
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dians of the kings during their minority, and then exercised 
almost full kingly powers. In this way, they finally set 
aside the legitimate prince, and obtained permanent pos- 
session of the throne. 

12. State of Society.— The prospects of civilization, 
during this period, were gloomy in the extreme. The bar- 
barous condition which, for a time, had been changed, by 
the introduction of the arts, science, and literature of the 
Romans, suddenly returned at the downfall of the empire 
and the invasions of the Germans. Old rivalries were re- 
vived, murders were frequent, and property and the rights 
of the weak were insecure. Only the strong arm ruled. 
One hopeful ray alone illuminates the darkness — the grow- 
ing respect for the Church, which stood between the barba- 
rians and the Romanized inhabitants of Gaul, and, number- 
ing its adherents in both, lifted up its voice in the interest 
of humanity. 

13. Churches, monasteries, and convents were built, pre- 
serving to some extent, in their construction, the architec- 
tural beauty of Greece and Italy, and affording, by the awe 
which attached to their sanctity, a refuge to the oppressed 
against violence and wrong. In the leisure and seclusion 
of their service, also, the literary models of a higher civiliza- 
tion were preserved. 

14. Among the names which have come down to us from 
this period is that of Gregory of Tours, whose History of the 
Franks though showing traces of the childish superstition 
common in that age, has been an invaluable source of infor- 
mation to students and historians. He was born in Auvergne 
in 539, and chosen bishop of Tours in 573. In all the strug- 
gles and disorders of the troubled time in which he lived he 
discharged the duties of his high office with firmness and 
discretion, acting always in that spirit of humanity which 
forms the distinctive feature of the religion he professed. 

12. What was the state of civilization dnring this period ? What was the only 
hopeful feature ? 

13. What were built ? What did thev preserve ? 

14. What distiuguished personage is referred to? What is said of Gregory of 
^ours? 
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section- ii. 

The Carlovikgian Dynasty. 

Extending from the Accession of Pepin le Bref (752) to that of Hugh 
Capet (986). 

y^2 !• Pepin le Bref was the first king of the Car- 
lo lovingian hne. His surname le Bref (the Short), was 
^^^ given him on account of his stature, which was such 
that he appeared almost like a dwarf among his stalwart 
warriors.* Nothing could have saved him from the con- 
tempt of these men but his undoubted physical strength 
and courage, and his ability to command. He gave ample 
proof during his life that he possessed all these qualities.! 
The influence of the Church at this time was very great, 
and hence an alliance with it was eagerly sought by kings 
who were at war with each other. Winifred, or St. Boni- 
face, archbishop of Mayence, had devoted himself to the 
spread of Christianity, and aided by Pepin's father, had 
gone as a missionary into the wilds of Germany. He had 
also anointed Pepin with holy oil at his coronation. Influ- 
enced largely by Winifred, therefore, Pepin enlisted on the 
side of the Pope, who was then attacked by the Lombards. J 

* He is said to hare.been only four and a half feet high, while his son Charlemagne was seren 
f«et in height. 

t An incident which happened at the beginning of his reign will serve to illustrate his strength 
and courage. While watching a fight between a lion and a bull one day— the spectacle of com- 
bats of wild animals being an amusement common in that rude age— the king asked his attend- 
ants who among them dared to rescue the bull, which whs being strangled by the lion. No one 
answered. Pepin himself, it is said, then leaped down into the arena, and with one blow (»f his 
sword struck off the head of the Hon, and even gashed the neck of the bnlL Then turning to his 
nobles, he said, " Now am I worthy to be yonr klngt " 

t The Lombards were a race of barbarians who in the sixth century entered Northern Italy 
and founded a powerful kingdom there. 



Map Questions.— (See Progressive Map, No. 1.) How far did the empire of Cbarle- 
magne extend from east to west ? What river was its eastern boundanr ? How far 
did it extend toward the south i—Ans. To Gaeta. in Italy. How far did it extend 
toward the north i—Ans. To the Baltic Sea. What stale occupied the northern part 
of France ? Eastern part ? The south-eastern part ? What the southern part ? The 
north-western part ? The south-western part ? What monarchy occupied both sides 
of the Lower Danube ? What people dwelt in the districts of the Upper Danube ? 
What wople occupied the country near the Elbe ? 

1 • Wlio was the first king of the Carlovingian line ? His surname ? Why given to 
him? His physical strength, etc.? What is said of the influence of the Church ? Of 
Winifred or St. Boniface ? What cause did Pepin espouse ? 

2* 
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2, He made two expeditions against the Saxons, but his 
principal victories and conquests were in Italy and in the 
countries south of his own. Pope Stephen IL fled to Gaul 
(754) to ask the aid of Pepin against the Lombards, who 
had seized the exarchate* of Eavenna and marched on 
Eome. Pepin, therefore, crossed the Alps with his army, 
attacked and defeated the Lombards, and regained posses- 
sion of Ravenna. The Lombards then promised to give to 
the Church the lands they had taken in northern Italy, 
but their promise was not fulfilled. Pepin, therefore, 
marched against them the following year, and wrested 
from them the exarchate, which he gave to the Pope 
(755), who thus assumed the office and power of a temporal 
monarch. 

3. Three years after, the country lying between the Ce- 
vennes and the Gulf of Lyons, was conquered by Pepin, and 
the kingdom of the Franks was thus extended to the Pyr- 
enees (759). Still warring in the name of religion, he de- 
manded of the Duke of Aquitaine a return of the property 
he had taken from the Church, and the surrender of Prank- 
ish fugitives who had found shelter in his dominions. This 
demand was refused, and Pepin entered upon a war which 
lasted nine years, during which the rich dukedom of Aqui- 
taine was ravaged with remorseless cruelty. The duke was 
finally assassinated, and Aquitaine was attached to the 
kingdom of the Franks (768). The same year Pepin died, 
leaving his kingdom to his sons, Carloman and Charles, 
afterward entitled Charles the Great, or Charlemagne 
{shar'le-mahn). The former died at the end of three years, 
and the Franks, who, according to their old law, were per- 
mitted to choose their king, set aside the two infant sons of 
Carloman, and chose Charles (771). , 

* Exarchate^ a portion of coantry ruled by an exarch^ an officer appointed by the Emperor of 
the East. 

2. What expeditions did Pepin make ? Why did he attack the LombardP ? What 
was the result ? 

8* Wliat was Pepin's rext conquest ? Why did he invade Aquitaine ? What ended 
the war ? Who succeeded Pepin i How came Cliarlemagne to be king i 
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76§ ^* Ohaxlemagne was called to rule over a king- 
to dom larger than that of any of his predecessors, 
coinciding nearly with modem France. The de- 
posed children of his brother, Car'loman, had taken refuge 
with Des-i-de'ri-us, the king of the Lombards, who was an 
enemy of the Franks. The daughter of Desiderius had 
been the wife of Charlemagne for a single year, but at the 
end of that time Charlemagne had divorced her and re- 
turned her to her father, who felt himself grossly insulted 
by this act. 

5. Desiderius, therefore, besought the Pope (Adrian) to 
consecrate the children of Carloman as kings ; but the Pope 
informed Charlemagne, who immediately marched against 
the Lombards, conquered their territory, except the cities 
of Pavia {pah-ve'ah) and Vero'na, to which he laid siege, 
and went in pei"son to Bome, on Easter day (774), where he 
confirmed the Pope in his title to the possessions given him 
by Pepin. The Lombards in Verona surrendered after a 
short siege, but the defense of Pavia was more obstinate. 
It was finally reduced by famine, Desiderius and his family 
were imprisoned in a monastery, and Charlemagne assumed 
the title of King of Lombardy, the Pope placing on his head, 
4it his coronation, the famous iron crown of the Lombards. 
Shortly afterward he appointed his second son, Pepin, to 
rule over Lombardy (776). 

6. The kings of the Franks had now been for many years 
the special champions of the Church. So accustomed had 
they become to do battle in its defense that its quarrel was 
easily assumed by them, often on slight pretexts. The 
Saxons, taking advantage of the absence of Charlemagne in 
Italy, rose in arms, threatened the Christian missionaries 
in their midst, and burned the church at Dev'en-ter, which 

4m Over what kingdom was Charlemagne called to reign ? What became of the 
children of Carloman ? Why was Desiderius hostile to Charlemagne ? 

5. How did Desiderius show his enmity? What did Charlemagne do? What 
were the results of this war ? 

6* Whax acts of the Saxons brought on a war with Charlemagne ? Where is 
Deventer ? (See Progressive Map, No. 1.) Why was Charlemagne absent in Italy ? 
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had been built by the Franks. Charlemagne marched 
against them, and reduced them to subjection (775).* The 
following year he returned with his army to Italy, con- 
quered the Lombards who had again risen, and hurrying 
back to Germany assembled the Field of May at Paderbom 
(777). 

1. The Diet of Paderbom.— This council was held 
in the ravaged country of the Saxons. Along the frontier 
several strongly-fortified places had been built, and Charle- 
magne, hoping on this occasion to bind the Saxons by an 
oath too solemn to be broken, spared no pains to make the 
ceremony imposing. All the Saxon tribes were summoned 
to attend, many nations which were anxious to remain on 
terms of friendship with Charlemagne were represented, 
even the Saracens from Spain sent deputies. The Saxons 
professed allegiance under the severest penalties in case of 
disobedience, and many were baptized, f, 

8. As the defender of the Church, but more perhaps to se- 
cure the southern frontier of his kingdom, Charlemagne now 
gathered his forces to attack the Saracens in Spain. Cross- 
ing the Pyrenees in two divisions, his army united before 
Saragossa, which surrendered. While the army of the Franks 
was crossing the Pyi'enees on its homeward march, a band of 
Basques fell upon the rear guard in a high and gloomy pass 
called the gorge of Eoncesvalles (ron-ses-val'les), and over- 
whelmed it with an avalanche of rocks and trees. Among 
the killed was Eoland, the nephew of Charlemagne. This 
disaster, from the suddenness of the onset, the alniost total an- 
nihilation of the force attacked, and the romantic character 
of the spot where it occurred, has been lifted into a singular 
and undue prominence. So many different accounts have 

* One of tbe acts of the Franks, at this time, which roased the anger of the Germans, was the 
destruction of the stHtae of Hermann, which had been erected on a high rock overlooking a 
narrow pass where Uermann. or ArminiaSf the great German chief, dad defeated tbe Romans 
many ynars before. This statue had always been regarded as sacred by the Germans. 

t One chief, however. Witikind, a leader of the Westphalians, refused to attend the assembly 
or to be bound by the terms there made. 



7. When was the Diet of Paderbom h* Id ? Describe it. 

8. Why did Charlemagne invade Spain ? Describe the invasion and its results. 
Who was Roland ? 
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been given concerning it, in poems and legends, that the 
very spot where it happened has become a matter of dispute, 
and the actors in it have taken rank with the heroes of fable.* 
9. A revolt again broke out in the north (781). Through 
the energy and eloquence of Wit'i-kind,f the Westphalian 
chief who had refused to attend the diet of Paderbom, the 
rule of the Franks in Saxony was again threatened. Gath- 
ering together an army composed of Danes, Saxons, and war- 
riors of the neighboring tribes, he pillaged the Christian 
churches in Saxony, and killed or expelled the priests and 
officers appointed by Charlemagne. The latter marched to 
attack Witikdnd ; but the battle was fought before his arri- 
val, and the Franks had been defeated. Witikind, pursu- 
ing his customary policy, had made his escape into Denmark, 
beyond the pursuit of the Frankdsh monarch. Charlemagne, 
therefore, to satisfy his thirst for vengeance, determined upon 
an act of ferocious cruelty, which must ever be an indelible 
stain upon his memory. Gathering together at Werden all the 
Saxons he had captured (4,600), he ordered them to be behead- 
ed. J This atrocity served only to inflame the Saxons, who 
left their retreats in the woods and marshes and determined to 



rrance. 

t Wltlklnd was the great hero of the Saxons— the representative of Saxon patriotism 
and Saxon yalor. Discouraged by no disaster and Incapable of yielding, as often as he 
was defeated he took refage In the forests and wilds of Denmark or Scandinavia, to re- 
appear as soon as an opportimlty presented Itself with new forces, and again to make a 
stand against the Invaders of his country. But no energy or courage could successfully 
withstand the determined skill and valor of Charlemagne and hlsFranklsh warriors ; and 
at last WitUdnd was obliged to submit to the conqueror ; but this he only did at the sup- 
plications of the people for whose liberties he was waging a desperate war. 

t This dreadful massacre was perpetrated on the banks of the river AUer— at a spot a 
short time previously consecrated as the site of a Christian place of worship, and the resi- 
dence of a Christian Dlshop. The arbarous and heathen Saxons had thus a terrible illus- 
tration of how far a so-called Christian monarch's acts could be at variance with the 
sublime precepts of the faith he professed. 

9« What did Witikind do ? What act of cruelty did Charlemasrne commit ? Where 
did Charleroaffne establish hU' capital, and why ? Where is Aix-la-Chapelle ? (See 
Progressive Map, Nq. 1.) 
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give battle to Charlemagne in the open field. The latter 
now established his capital at Aix-la-Chapelle {dkes-lah- 
shah-pel'), for the purpose of watching the Saxons and at- 
tacking them more readily. This place had long been a 
favorite one with him, on account of its warm springs, 
bathing being a recreation in which he specially delighted.* 

10. During the three years which followed the massacre 
at Werden, the country of the Saxons was ravaged without 
mercy. The war had now lasted, almost without interrup- 
tion, for thirty-two years. Moved at last by the sufferings 
of his people, Witikind sued for peace. Trusting to the gen- 
erosity of Charlemagne, he went to meet him in his palace 
at Attigny {at-teen-ye'), and returned loaded with presents. 
He was afterwards baptized, and, resigning the leadership, 
entered a convent where he spent the remainder of his days. 
By an ingenious, and, to some extent, merciful treatment of. 
the Saxons after this, Charlemagne succeeded in preventing 
any general uprising for several years. His army, however, 
was not permitted to rest. The Avars, a tribe inhabiting 
the country east of that of the Franks, invaded his kingdom, 
and Charlemagne marched against them with three armies, 
and expelled them. 

11. Charlemagne as Emperor. — The signal service 
which Charlemagne had rendered to the Church was now 
rewarded in a striking manner. Leo III., the successor of 
Pope Adrian, had solicited the aid of the king against his 
enemies, and Charlemagne had gone to Eome to confer with 
him. While attending service in the Vatican on Christ- 
mas day (800), the Pope, in the presence of a multitude of 
people, advanced toward the king, and, placing a crown of 

* Aix-la-Chapelle (s said to owe its foundation to an incident which happened on one of the 
hunting excursions of CharleinaRne. While chasing a stag, the emperor attempted to urge his 
horse acroHS a brook. The Hniraal, however, hesitated, and the emperor, on inquiring into the 
cause, discoyered that the water was hot. He caused a chapel in the shape of a horse's hoof to 
be built on the spot, and this is thought to be the origin of the rotunda under which the nofc 
springs there are now found. 



1 0. What was the fate of Witikind ? Who were the Avars ? 

11. What title was conferred on Charlema^e ? Describe the ceremony. What 
followed? What project did Charlemagne entertain? What prevented its accom 
plishment ? 
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gold on his head, saluted him as Emperor of the Romans. 
This act revived the Empire of the West, which had been 
extinct since the time of Augustulus, three hundred and 
twenty-four years before. His uniform success now led 
Charlemagne to entertain the project of re-establishing the 
ancient Roman Empire, and, to this end, he offered his 
hand to the Empress I-re'ne, the ruler of the Byzantine Em- 
pire. The news of this intended union, however, provoked 
fi, popular insurrection at Constantinople which led to her 
dethronement, and the marriage never took place. 

12. Charlemagne now began to feel the approach of age. 
He divided his empire, therefore, between his three sons, 
reserving all his titles for the youngest, Louis, whom he 
presented to his people at a great diet assembled at Aix- 
la-Chapelle (813). A crown similar to that worn by Char- 
lemagne was made ; and Louis, on this occasion, by his 
father's direction, took it from the altar and placed it on 
his head. This was one of the last public acts of Charle- 
magne. The following year he died at the age of seventy- 
two (814). He was buried in the chapel which he had built 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. He was dressed in his imperial robes, 
and placed in a sitting posture on a throne of marble, with 
all the symbols of his power about him. / 

13. The figure of Charlemagne is one of the most impos- 
ing in history. Standing between the era of barbarism and 
that of civilization, his character partakes of both. His 
long reign of forty-six years was an almost ceaseless warfare ; 
and, at its close, he left an empire more than double the 
size of that over which he had begun to reign. It comprised 
all of modern France, Belgium, and Switzerland, the greater 
part of the German States and Italy, and a part of Spain. 
Sprung from a race of warriors, and excelling in arms, he 
turned from the battle-field with eagerness to follow the arts 
of peace. He built dhurches, founded schools and semina- 

12. How did Charlemagne divide his empire ? Where and how was he buried ? 

13. What was the size of the empire of Charlemagne? What did it comprise? 
What benefits did he confer on it ? Who aided him f 
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ries, established libraries, ii>vited eminent men of letters 
from other countries to his court, sent missionaries into all 
parts of his dominions, and strove in every way to encourage 
among his people a love for learning and religion. The 
famous Alcuin, one of the most learned men of his time, was 
for many years a resident of his household and the tutor of 
his family ; and Charlemagne himself did not disdain to be- 
come a learner with his children. 

14. His ability as a civil ruler is no less remarkable than 
his talents as a warrior and a patron of learning. He di- 
vided his empire into kingdoms, over which he placed his 
sons to enforce his decrees, which were called capitularies. 
The empire was also divided into counties governed by 
grafen, or earls. He created special oflBcers who visited 
the counties four times a year, holding courts of justice 
for the redress of grievances, and supervising the accounts 
of the collectors of public money. He fostered trade 
and commerce, regulated the currency, and suppressed 
beggary ; in all his measures showing a wisdom and fore- 
sight beyond that of any monarch of his time. The ancient 
assemblies of the Franks — the Fields of March — changed 
at a later time to Fields of May, were continued by Charle- 
magne, but in an improved form. Two of these assemblies 
were now held, however, one in the spring, the other in the 
autumn.* 

S 1 4 15. Louis I. (le Debonnaire — da-bon-air' ),t7ie Easy, 

to or Good-natured — was thirty-six years of age when he 

was called to the throne (814). He was amiable and 

pious, but lacking in that firmness and severity necessary 

* Orlginnlly these meetings had heen held in the open air, and every free man had a voice in 
their deliberntions. They were still held ont of doors, If the weather was pleasant; if not, ther 
were convened in bnildingx speciallv contitrncted for the purpose, and only men of rank took 
part in the deliberations. These bnlldings were divided into rooms for the use of the several 
councils, some of which were composed of the great lords, others of the bishops, and others of 
both. The emperor attended in person, and submitted the new laws he had resolved upon to 
the cor.sideratioD of a supen'or council, which met in secret session, and was intrusted with spe- 
cial powers. 

14, What did he do as a civil niler? What change was made in the Fields of 
March? 

15. How old was Louis le Debonnaire when he began to reign ? His character ? 
How did he undo the work of Charlemagne ? 
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successfully to complete the great work begun by his father. 
Charlemagne had deprived the tribes of some of their pecu- 
liar rights and privileges, because these were at war with that 
centralism necessary to the unity of his empire. Louis per- 
mitted them, in many cases, to resume these powers, and 
thus aided, by his own act, in the dismemberment of his 
dominions. He permitted the Church, also, to increase its 
powers at the expense of the crown. For the more con- 
venient government of the country, he divided it among 
his three sons (817). 

16. Pepin became King of Aquitaine {Aquitania), and 
Louis King of Bavaria, while the eldest, Lothaire, remained 
with his father. By this partition, Bernard, the nephew of 
Louis, whom Charlemagne had made King of the Lombards, 
considered himself released from his allegiance, and endeav- 
ored to set up an independent kingdom. Louis marched 
against him with such a powerful army, however, that he 
submitted before a battle was fought. Many of his accom- 
plices were severely punished ; Bernard himself having his 
eyes put out, and dying shortly after. For this punishment 
Louis afterward did public penance ; and this act, which, at a 
higher stage of civilization, would be regarded as meritorious, 
was considered, in that rude age, a sign of weakness, and 
gave renewed hope to his enemies. 

17. The emperor now became less a ruler, and more and 
more a monk. His advisers, fearing that he would relin- 
quish the kingdom for the convent, persuaded him to marry 
Judith, the daughter of a Bavarian count, hoping, in this 
way, to divert his mind from excessive devotions, and re- 
claim liim to society. On the birth of a son, Charles, a new 
kingdom, called the kingdom of Alemania, was created for 
him, comprising the present Switzerland and Wurtemberg 
(829). His other sons now conspired against him, Lothaire 
striving to make himself emperor. This exposure of the 

16. Who was Bernard? Why did Louis inarch against him ? What was Ber- 
nard's fate 1 

1 T. Whom did Louis marry ? What was the kingdom of Alemania ? (See map» 
page 43.) Who consphred against Louis, and with what result ? 
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ambition of Lothaire, however, broke up the conspiracy, the 
most powerful subjects gathering to the support of Louis, 
who became once more emperor in fact, as well as in name. 
The offending sons were thus at their father's mercy, but 
through his weakness were pardoned. 

18. He again attempted to make his youngest son, 
Charles, king, deposing Pepin from the kingdom of Aqui- 
taine and making Charles its ruler. The sons again com- 
bined against him, and induced the Pope, Gregory IV., to 
excommunicate all of the emperor's soldiers who should 
take up arms against Lothaire. By this act, his army dis- 
appeared on the very day of battle. The spot where it took 
place (near Colmar) was known, from that time, as the Field 
of Lies. The sons now subjected their father to a pub- 
lic humiliation, but this only created a feeling in his favor 
in the minds -of the people ; and the three brothers being 
still unable to agree, Louis and Pepin conspired against tho 
third, Lothaire, and releasing their father from the mon- 
astery in which he had been confined, again seated him on 
the throne (834). 

19. No sooner was Louis in power than he attempted for 
the third time to make provision for his youngest son 
Charles, by bestowing upon him the kingdom of Aquitaine, 
in addition to those of Burgundy, Provence, and Septima- 
nia, which had been previously given. The elder brothers 
again leagued together, and a battle was on the eve of being 
fought, when Louis died, his last message to his rebellious 
son being, *^I pardon him, but tell him he has caused my 
death." A general war for the succession now broke out 
between the brothers. Charles and Louis joined their 
forces against Lothaire, and a battle was fought at Fonte- 
naille (fon-te-nel') (841). In it 300,000 men were engaged, 
and 80,000 dead were left on the field. Lothaire withdrew, 
but the battle was not decisive. 

18. What act of Louis produced a new conspiracy? What did the Pope do ? 
What were the consequences ? 

19. Describe the next conspiracy, its cause and results. Give an ficcoont of th§ 
lijattle of Fontenaille. 
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20. The horror of the victorious brothers at the carnage 
of the battle of Fontenaille was followed by a three days' 
fast, but the scene threatened to be renewed. Lothaire again 
appealed to arms, and Charles and Louis bound themselves 
by a solemn oath at Strasburg (845J) to make common cause 
against him. The new league appeared so formidable that 
Lothaire consented to a treaty. Commissioners were ap- 
pointed, and met at Verdun (843), where the empire was 
formally divided. Lothaire retained the title of emperor, 




his empire consisting of Italy and a strip of land extending 
from it to the North Sea ; Louis became King of Germany ; 
and Charles, of Gaul, or Francia (France). This was the 
first great treaty of modern Europe. 

aO. What followed the battle of Fontenaille ? How was the empire divided «t 
the treaty of Verdun f Where waa Verdun ? (See map.) 
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21. The oath taken by Charles and Louis at Strasburg 
is doubly interesting from the fact that a rude form of the 
modem French language is there distinctly seen. In all 
treaties and councils, up to this time, Latin had been used ; 
but, on this occasion, each king repeated before the army 
of the other, and in the language of that army, the vow he 
had taken. The German oath, also, being publicly used at 
this time, and the country which was bound by it having 
now a separate existence, the development of German as a 
distinct language became more marked. Italy, Germany, 
and France, in fact, became, from this time, separate na- 
tions. 

943 22. Charles the Bald thus became the first King 
to of France (843). A new enemy, however, now made 
his appearance. The Northmen, a fierce tribe of sea- 
warriors inhabiting Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, had, 
for many years, threatened the kingdom. Charlemagne 
had watched with misgiving their growing power, though 
their incursions had not been serious during his vigorous 
reign. Under the weaker rule of Louis the Debonnaire, 
however, they had become more bold. In repelling these 
invasions. King Charles committed the fatal error of assign- 
ing portions of his territory to local chiefs upon whom he 
called to defend his kingdom, raising up, in this way, pow- 
erful competitors. At the same time, he did not hesitate 
to engage in foreign wars. During one of these he died, 
and was succeeded by his son Louis the Stammerer (877). 

23. Louis the Stammerer {Louis le Begue) reigned 
only two years, and after his death his two sons, Louis III. 
and Carloman, divided the kingdom between them (879). 
During their reign the struggles of the nobles with the 
crown continued ; but the power of the former was now so 

21. Describe the oath of Strasburg ? How did it affect the language and nation- 
ality of the countries interested ? 

22. What distinguishes Charles the Bald ? Give an account of the Northmen. 
What error did the King commit in his contest with the Northmen ? By whom was 
Charles succeeded ? 

23* How long did Louis the Stammerer reign ? How was the kingdom divided 
at his death ? what occurred during their i-eign ? How long did each reign ? Who 
was elected to succeed Carloman f 
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great that the result was no longer doubtful. Duke Boson, 
brother-in-law of Charles the Bald, revolted, and set up an 
independent government as King of Burgundy and Pro- 
vence, making Aries his capital. This kingdom maintained 
a separate existence for more than one hundred and fifty 
years, being annexed, in 1033, to the German Empire, un- 
der Conrad II. Louis gained a signal victory over the 
Northmen, and compelled their leader to sign a treaty of 
peace.* He survived this event but a short time, dying at 
the age of twenty, after a brief reign of about three years 
(882). His brother continued to reign only about two years 
longer, being killed while hunting (884). By the law of 
succession the crown devolved upon an infant son of Louis 
the Stammerer, but the circumstances of the kingdom re- 
quiring a sovereign of mature age, the nobles decided to 
confer the crown upon Charles the Fat, Emperor of Ger- 
many, grandson of Louis le Debonnaire.t (884) 
§§4 24. Charles the Pat was the ruler over Ger- 
to many and Italy as well as France. During his reign 
France was again invaded by the Northmen J under 
RoUo, a famous chieftain of powerful frame, who boasted 

• "In 881, Louis fralned a victory over the Northmen of the Scheldt, and the historians 
were at a loss how to celebrat'^ so rare an event. A poem. In the German tongue, which 
was composed on this occasion is still extant. But this reverse only rendered them the 
more terrible.'*— JficA«l«<'« Bintory of France. 

t "At this period, Charles, called the Gross, or fat, had, after the death of most of the 
direct descendants of Charlemagne, obtained the title of Emperor, with which he united 
for a time that of king of France. This prince had been formerly Induced to consent to 
the settlement of a body of Normans In his province of Friezefand, hoping cheit* ores' 
ence and co-operation might protect the coast of the Netherlands against Ylsltationa 
from their countrymen."— iScoa. 

X**ln. November. 885, under the reign of Charles the Fat, after having for more than 
forty years Irregularly ravaged France, the Northmen resolved to unite their forces, in 
order at length to obtain possession of Paris, whose outskirts they had so often pillaged 
without having been able to enter the heart of the place. On the 2Sth, all the forces 
formed a Junction : seven hundred huge barks covered two leagues of the Seine, bring- 
ing. It Is said, more than thirty thousand men. The chief talnn were astonished at sight 
of the new fortlflcations of the city; a double wall of circumvallatlon : the bridges 
crowned with towers ; and, In the environs, the rampart« of the Abbey of St. Denis and 
St. Germain well defended. Paris had for Its defenders two heroes : one. Bishop Gozlln, 
of the Church, the other. Count Eudes, of the empire. The siege lasted thirteen months ; 
whiles poshed vigorously forward with eight several assaults ; whiles maintained by 
close investment, and with all the alternations of success and reverse, all the intermix- 
ture of brilliant darin? and obscure sufferings, that can occur when the assailants are 



determined and the defenders devoted. Not only a contemporary, but an eye-witness, 
Abbo, a monk of St. Germain des Pres, has recounted the details in a long poem, 
-»* — *- *he writer, devoid of f' — -"^ ""' "- -' — ' "-"' '- 

t possess, in ref erenc 

nklsh populations, ai 

» History qf France. 



wherein the writer, devoid of talent, adds nothing to the simple representation of events. 
We do not possess, in reference to these continued struggles of the Northmen with the 
Gallo-Franklsh populations, any other document which Is equally precise and complete." 
—OuizoVa History qf France. 



24. Of what countries wad Charles the Fat ruler ? Who invaded Prance during 
the reign of Charles the Fat f What was the result ? 
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that he walked because no horse could carry him. Hast- 
ings, one of the sea-kings of the Northmen, joined him, 
and together they besieged Paris. For more than a year 
the city held out, and the emperor iBnally came to the 
rescue ; but so tardy had been his action that he was de- 
posed by the diet of the empire (887). He died the next 
year in a monastery in which he had sought shelter. 

25. France was now a loose collection of many prov- 
inces, equal powers being claimed by each. The influence 
of the Church, however, steadily increased, and, its aid 
being solicited by both the crown and the nobles, it now, 
for the first time, took part openly in civil affairs. The 
Count of Eudes (uhd), who had bravely defended Paris, was 
chosen king, but his authority was not generally recognized ; 
the Northmen, also, continued to invade the kingdom. A 
competitor for the title of king sprang up at this time. 
The right of Charles the Simple, a descendant of the Carlo- 
vingians, was supported by very many, and he was crowned 
in the cathedral at Eheims (893). At the death of Eudes 
Charles was acknowledged king (898). 
g9g 26. Charles HI. {the Simple).— The reign of this 
to king is memorable on account of the permanent set- 
tlement of the Northmen in Prance. Fearing their 
power, Charles bought a peace by giving Rollo, their leader, 
his daughter, Gisele {zhis-eV), in marriage, and the province 
of Normandy (911).* He and his followers were baptized at 
Kouen (912), which afterward became the Norman capital. 
Mingling with the natives, the Northmen soon lost the 

♦ •* When the new duke was to receive Investitnre of Normandy from Charles, his pride was 
startled at the form which required him, in acknowledgment of the favor bestowed on him, to kneel 
to his liege lord, and kiss his foot. * My knee shall never bend to mortal,* said the haughty Nor- 
man; *aiid I will be, on no account, persuaded to kiss the foot of any one whatever/ The 
French counselors present snggested that this difficulty might be surmounted by Rollo, or Rob- 
ert, appointing a deputy to kiss, in his name, the foot of Charles. Accordingly, the duke com- 
manded a common soldier to perform the ceremony in his stead. The man showed the small 
value he attached to the ceremony by the careless and disrespectful manner in which he per- 
formed it. Instead of kneeling to salute the royal foot, he caught it up and performed the cer- 
emony by lifting it to his month. In this awkward operation, the rude Norman well-nigh over- 
turned the simple king, throne and all, and exposed him to the laughter of all around.**— Sbott. 

25. What was the condition of France at this time ? Who was chosen king ? What 
competitor had he ? When and how did he become king ? 

26* Tor what is the reign of Charles the Simple memorable ? How was peace 
with the Normans secured ? What change was then effected in their manners ? What 
city became the Norman capital ? 
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ferocity which had distinguished them, and under the name 
of the Normans, they reappear among the most intelligent 
and enterprising of the people of France. 

27, The province of Lorraine then declared itself in fa- 
vor of Charles, but the nobles opposed him and chose Eob- 
ert as Duke of France. An indecisive battle ensued, in 
which Robert was killed; but his place was immediately 
filled by Raoul {rah-ool'), Duke of Burgundy, and the contest 
was continued. During its progress the king died in the cas- 
tle of Peronne, where he was confined as a prisoner (929). 
929 ^* ^^^S rV., a son of Charles the Simple, was 

to called to the throne at the death of Raoul. From 
^*^ his long residence in England he was called Louis 
outre-mer {beyond the sea). His principal supporter was 
Hugh the Great, Duke of France. The ambition of Louis 
soon involved him in a quarrel with his patron, who con- 
quered him in battle and held him as a prisoner till he gave 
as a ransom the city of Laon. On his release he complained 
to the Pope, who excommunicated the duke. This action of 
the king served only to renew the quarrel, which lasted till 
his death (954). 

954 ^- Lothaire, son of Louis IV., now became king, 
to Hugh the Great still remaining the powerful sup- 
^®* porter of the throne. Otho the Great, Emperor of 
Germany, proposed, at this time, to re-establish the Empire 
of the West by a union of France and Germany under his 
sole sway. This project, however, was opposed by many of 
the great lords of France, principally those of Lorraine, 
who, by appealing to the national feeling, rallied to the 
support of Lothaire a large following. The son of Hugh 
the Great meantime had succeeded his father as principal 
defender of the throne. Otho the Great died (973), but his 
successor, Otho II., continued the war with France, which 
was waged with varying fortunes for several years. On 

21, What happened in Lorr<iine f Where and when did the king die ? 

28, Who was Louis IV.? Who was Hugh the Great? What was the result of 
their quarrel ? 

29, What did the Emperor of Germany propose to do ? How ? What was the 
consequence? When did Lothaire die ? Who succeeded him ? 
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the death of the king (986) his son, Louis V., succeeded 
him. 

30. IiOuis V. died after an uneventful reign of a single 
year (987). With Louis V. ended the Carlovingian line. 
Shorn of their possessions and resources, having neither an 
army to enforce their claims, nor even to defend them, the 
last representatives of the great race founded by Charle- 
magne were reduced to insignificance by the side of the 
powerful lords who should have been their subjects ; and 
when, in their weakness, they called in foreign aid for their 
defense, the national feeling was roused ; and, turning from 
them in contempt, their people sought some stronger hand 
to guide the destinies of the nation. 

State of Society during the Carlovingian Dynasty. 

31. The Feudal System. — The feudal system was now 
firmly established. The encroachments of the lords, begun 
under the shape of presents of land made to them during 
the reign of Clovis, liad gradually increased for nearly five 
hundred years. The most prominent feature in the land- 
scape, at this time, was the castle, strongly built, always on 

"=%^ a rock or steep hill, and 
commanding the country for 
miles around. Hundreds of 
retainers, attaching them- 
selves to its chief from a 
sense of common danger, 
^ gathered within its walls, 
and passed the time in sports 
, then deemed fit for people of 
rank, or in listening to the 
songs of minstrels, who sang 
A FEUDAL CASTLE. of thc bcauty of woman or 

the deeds of their chief on the 
field of battle. A swarm of menials was necessary for the 

30. How long did Louis V. reign ? Why did the Carlovingian line end with this 
king ? 
31 • Describe the feudal system. 
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comfort and pleasure of the inmates, and these thronged 
the inclosure, filling the various offices required, and dis- 
pensing their master's bounty with a lavish hand. Each 
lord was a petty king, whose castle was his fort, from which 
he sallied with his army of retainers to wage war with a 
neighboring lord, or to pillage like a robber on the highway.* 

32. Condition of the People.~The waste produced 
by constant war had reduced the people of France to a con- 
dition of want and misery. They were divided into four 
classes. The lowest was that of the serfs, who cultivated 
the soil, and formed the great majority of the people. Their 
rude huts were situated on the plains they tilled, but to 
which they had no title. Their condition was one of abject 
slavery. Above them were the villains, or small farmers, who 
rented their land from the lords. The condition of these 
was but little better than that of the serfs they employed. 
The freemen, or nobles, constituted the next rank. Each of 
these had his separate fief or estate, on which he lived and 
from which he derived his title. The number of these 
estates is reckoned at 70,000 ; the number of nobles they 
supported, 1,000,000. These separate fiefs were again com- 
bined into about 100 or 150 sovereign states, whose lords 
exercised the highest powers. They made laws, adminis- 
tered justice, coined money, and imposed taxes, f 

33. The state of society, at this time, was wretched in the 
extreme. The greater part of every monarch's time was 

• Tbc farnltnre of the CMtle was very simple. Bare stone walls, or whIIs whitened with mortar 
and decorated with flowers and leaves, were the rule, except in the rooms of stHte, where tapes- 
try, ornamented with scenes in ancient histonr or romance, was hung. The capitals of the pillars, 
and the panels of the walls, were adorned with arms, armor, and banners. For a long time the 
windows were entirely open ; but, at a later date, they were closed with heavv curtains, oiled 
paper, or thin horn. The dining-hall was a prominent feature of the castle, wiih iitt great nak 
table and benches. At the end was a massiTe chair, overhung with a canopy of lich silken ntnff 
often embroidered with gold thread. This was the chair of the lord of the ca&tle, and was never 
given up by him except to a superior in rank. The floors were of stone and generally plain, 
though some were covered with enameled tiles. They were strewn with scented herb» in sum- 
mer, and straw or mshes in winter. The bedrooms were usually in the towers, and their furniture 
was exceedingly plain, the large curtained bed being the most noticeable. 

t "To nnderstand the practical operation of the feudal system, it is best to fancy what took 
place in a country either threatened with war, or about to undertake a war. The king summoned 
nis vassals or retainers to appear in the field at a certain time, with a certain military retinue ; 
these vassals, generally the chief nobles of the kingdom, made a similar claim upon their follow- 
ers->the smaller proprietors ; and they, in their turn, summoned the farmers and yeomen, who 
stood to them in the relation of feudal obedience. The army thus consisted of bands of ft-eemen, 
each armed at his own cost, or at the cost of his feudal superior, and each following the band 
of his chief."— €%am6er«*s Information for the People. 



32. What was the condition of the people ? Into what ranks were they divided ? 
83. What is said of agriculture ? Of famine and pestilence ? 
o 
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occupied in the work of destruction : the arts of peace, 
which contribute to the welfare of mankind, were utterly 
neglected. Agriculture was rude, and its results uncertain. 
Between the years 987 and 1059, forty-eight famines are 
recorded. Disease, produced by unwholesome living, was 
alarmingly common, and medical skill was unable to arrest 
it : pestilence swept over the land, and vied with war in the 
number of its victims. The sure result of such a depth of 
want was constantly apparent : men engaged in a struggle 
for existence ; deeds of violence were frequent, accompa- 
nied often with acts of ferocity and even cannibalism. 

34. The Church. — During all this period, when the will 
of the strongest was the only civil law, the rights of the 
weak found their only defender in the Church. Its tem- 
poral power had steadily increased. With one hand, the 
great lord wrested from his weaker neighbor the possessions 
which he coveted, only to bestow a portion upon the bishop 
as a remission of his sins. The latter participated in the 
administration of civil affairs, everywhere speaking with 
an authority which was respected. Kings, who, for many 
years, had sought the consecration of the Church as a con- 
firmation of their claim to royalty, now held their crowns 
at its pleasure ; and, in some cases, its power had been 
invoked with success to depose them. In the schools, also, 
which were attached to the churches, were preserved the 
rudiments of that literature which Charlemagne had done 
so much to foster. 



34. What is said of the Chnrch, and of schools f 



CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 

762. Pepin le Bref. Reigned 16 years. 

755. Ravenna given to the Pope. 

768. Aquitalne annexed to the kingdom of the Franks. 

768. Charlemagne. Reigned 46 years. 

775. Lombardy subjugated. The Saxons subdned. 

777. Diet of Paderbom. 
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800. Cliarlemagne crowned Emperor of the Romans. 

814. Iiouii L {le D&xmnaire), Reigned 26 years. 

841. Battle of Fontenaille. 

843. Treaty of Verdun. 

843. Charles the Bald. Reigned 84 years. 

877. IiOniB the Stammerer. Reigned 2 years. 

879. IioniB HL and Oarloman. 

884. Charles the Fat. Reigned 8 years. 

898. Charles the Simple. Reigned 81 years. 

911. Normandy given to the Normans. 

929. Iionis IV. {Ovtre-Mer), Reigned 25 years. 

954. Lothaire. Reigned 32 years. 

986. IiOYiis V. Reigned 1 year. 



GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE CARLOVINGIANS. 

Pepin d'HeristaL 

I 
Charles Martel. 

I 
Pepin le Bref. 

I 

Charlemagne. 

I 

Louis le Bebonnaire. 

I 

i i 1 

Lothaire. Lonis the German. Charles the Bald. 

I I 

Charles the Pat. Louis the Stammerer. 

! 

I I I 

Lonis in. Carloman. Charles the Simple. 

I 
Louis lY. 
I 



I I 

Lothaire. Charles, Duke of 

I Lorraine. 
Louis Y. 
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QUESTIONS FOR TOPICAL REVIEW. 

PAGK 

1. Give the history of Pepin le Bref 83, 34 

2. State what yon can of Winifred or St. Boniface 33 

3. Of the Lombards, during the reign of Pepin le Bref 33, 34 

4. Of the Dnke of Aqnitaine and his dnkedom during the same period 84 

5. Who was Charlemagne, and how was he made king ?. 34 

6. Give an account of his difficulties with Desiderius , 85 

7. Give an account of his difficulties with the Lombards 85, 36 

8. Of the uprising of the Saxons and the consequences 85, 36 

9. State what you can of Roland, the nephew of Charlemagne 86, 87 

10. Give the history of the Witikind revolt and its consequences 87, 88 

11. Give the facts in relation to the crowning of Charlemagne as emperor. . . . 88, 89 

12. Who was Irene, and what facts are stated of her? 89 

13. What did Charlemagne do for learning and religion ? 89, 40 

14. How did he divide and rule his empire ? 40 

15. What facts can you give respecting Alcuin ? 40 

16. Now give the principal events in the reign of Charlemagne 85 to 40 

17. Who was Louis I., and by what ceremony did he become emperor ? 39, 40 

18. By what arrangement did Louis undertake to govern his empire ? 41 

19. Give an account of the revolts and plots of his sons 41, 42, 43 

20. State what you can of Bernard, the nephew of Louis 41 

21. What can you state of the treaty of Verdun ? 43,44 

22. Give the history of Charles the Bald.... i 41,42,43,44 

28. Of Louis the Stammerer, and his brother ... 44,45 

24. Give the facts in relation to Rollo (see also note) 45,46 

25. In relation to Charles the Fat, and Charles lH 45, 46, 47 

26. In relation to Louis IV 47 

27. In relation to Lothaire, son of Louis IV 47, 48 

28. How did the Carlovingian dyfiasty come to an end ? 48 

29. Describe fully the Feudal System .^ 26, 27, 48, 49 (note) 

80. The condition of the people during the Carlovin^n dynasty 49 

81. The state of society during the same period 49-50 

82. The condition of the Church during the same period 50 

Ifote.—** The Garlovingians did not, as the Merovingians did, end In monkish retire- 
ment or shameful Inactivity ; even the last of them, and the only one termed sluggard, 
Louis v., was getting ready, when he died, for an expedition In Spain against the Sara- 
cens. The truth Is that, mediocre or undecided or addle-pated as they may have been, 
all of Charlemagne's successors succumbed, Internally and externally, without Initiating 
and without resisting, to the course of events, and that, in 967 the fall of the Carlovin- 
gian line was the natural and easily accomplished consequence of the new social condi. 
tion which had been preparing in France under the empire.'* 

*' For five centuries, from the Invasion of the barbarians to the fall of the Carlovingian^ 
France presents the appearance of being stationary In the middle of chaos. Over this 
long, dark space of anarchy, feudalism is slowly taking shape, at the expense, at one 
time, of liberty, at another, of order; not as a real rectification of the social condition, 
but as the only order of things which could possibly acquire fixity ; as. In fact, a sort of 
impleasant but necessary alternative. No sooner Is the feudal system In force, than, with 
its victory scarcely secured. It Is attacked in the lower grades by the mass of the people 
attempting to regain certain liberties, ownerships, and rights, and In the highest by roy- 
alty laboring to recover Its public character, to become once more the head of a nation. 
. . . Thus, in spite of the servitude Into which the people had sunk at the end of the 
tenth century, from this moment the enfranchisement of the people makes way. In spite 
of the weakness, or rather nullity, of the regal power at the same epoch, from this mo- 
ment the regal power begins to gain grovaid."—Qu4goV8 History qf France, 
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SKonoN m. 

The Capetian Dynasty. 
Extending from the Aeeesnon of Hugh Capet {9&T) to that of PhUip VL 



^y !• Hugh Oapet. — The king^s power was now so 
to far reduced that nothing was needed but the act of 
^^ some lord of sufficient power and ambition to extin- 
guish it forever. Such a lord now existed. Hugh Cap'et 
(or M'pet), the son of Hugh the Great, was Duke of France 
and Count of Paris and Orleans. Prom his great wealth 
and influence, he was known as the Grand Duke. The only 
lineal descendant of Charlemagne was Charles, Duke of Lor- 
raine, a son of Louis IV. At a great assembly of the lords 
and bishops of Prance at Senlis (song-le), Charles was s^t 
aside and Hugh Capet was chosen king. By this act the 
house of Charlemagne disappeared forever. This has always 
been regarded as the beginning of the history of modem 
France. Hugh Capet was the first native French king who 
succeeded in binding the provinces of France together into 
a single kingdom. 

i. Opposition to the new king sprang up at once. The 
great lords had not all attended the meeting at Senlis. 
Among these were many of the counts of the south of 
France,* who made the most stubborn resistance to the 
pretensions of Hugh. These declared for Charles of Lor- 
raine, and in tlie contest which followed, he was captured 

Map Qukstions.— What was the sitnation of Nonnandy f Brittany f Maine ? 
Flanders ? Anver^e ? Langaedoc, or Tooloat^ ? Gaienne ? Poitoa ? 

1 • Who was Hugh Capet f How was he made king f What was the special work 
done by him f 

%• What did the enemies of Hugh Oapet do r How did the war end ? 

* The spirit of the southern lords is well illustrated in the answer of Adel1>ert. Count of P^rl- 
gord, who, on beini; reminded of his duty by the king, with the que^ou, '* Who made thee 
covntt" proudly retorted, ''Who made thee kin^? *> 
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by Hugh, who confined him in the tower of Orleans, where 
he died the following year. The war continued, however, 
but resulted in a compromise. 

990 3. Robert.— On the death of Hugh Capet (996), 

to his son Eobert, who had been consecrated by his 

father in the first year of his reign, ascended the 

throne. Eobert was more of a monk than a king, and spent 



the greater part of his time in acts of devotion and penance. 
This excessive attention to the requirements of the Church 
was partly justified by a superstitious belief, current at that 
time, that the world would be destroyed in the year 1000. 

4. Eobert had taken as his wife his fourth cousin Bertha, 
widow of Count Eudes I., to whose child he had been god- 

3. When did Hugh Capet die ? Who succeeded him ? What was believed con- 
cerning the year 1000 ? 
4« Why did the Pope excommunicate Robert ? What was the result of this act ? 
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father. This relationship was not recognized by the Church, 
and the Pope commanded him to discard her. Eobert re- 
tained her, however, and the Pope excommunicated him. 
So great was the fear of this ban that his people entirely 
deserted him. Two servants only remained with him ; his 
touch was considered infectious, so that the dishes which 
he used were daily purified by fire. Eobert was compelled 
to yield. He divorced Bertha and married Constance of 
Aquitaine, the beautiful daughter of the Count of Toulouse. 

5. The court of the monkish king was greatly changed 
by the entrance of this new wife and her followers, who 
brought with them the luxury and licentiousness of the 
south. The simplicity of the northern dress and usage now 
gave place to artificial manners and excessive ornament 
In the north, the long hair and beard of ancient times had 
always been worn ; the followers of Constance had short 
hair and shaven chins. They wore also hose, and shoes with 
long, curling toes. The courtiers imitated the new fashion, 
but the clergy opposed it. 

6* The ambitious and revengeful character of the queen 
was a source of great trouble to the pious king, all the 
latter years of his life being troubled by civil war incited by 
her and his sons. During his reign, also, several new and 
significant movements took place which added to the gen- 
eral disquiet. One of these was the rebellion of the Nor- 
man vassals and serfs against their masters (997). This 
was the first uprising of the oppressed against the oppressor 
in France, and was soon crushed out under circumstances 
of great barbarity ; but the protest then uttered we shall 
often find repeated in the later history of the kingdom. 
Another outrage was the cruel persecution of the Jews in 
revenge for the destruction of the church of the Holy Sep- 
nlcher by the Caliph of Egypt (1010). 

7. During his life-time Eobert had caused his youngest 

5. What changes were brought about by the entrance of the new queen into Bob- 
e't'a court ? 

6. What occurred to disturb the peace of Prance during Robert's reign ? 
7t l>«0crib« the contest which beiiaa at Kobeit's death. 
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son Henry to be crowned king, while another son, Eobert, 
was made Duke of Burgundy.* When King Robert died 
(1031), his son and successor, Henry, was attacked by his 
brother, Eobert of Burgundy, who was urged on by his 
mother. Queen Constance. Eobert, Duke of Normandy, 
sided with the young king, and in the struggle that ensued, 
the name of the Norman duke became a terror in the north 
of France. Peace was finally declared, one of the conditions 
of which was a large addition to the territory of Normandy. 
Queen Constance died a few months after. 
1031 ^* Henry I. — The misery of the people at this 
to time was incredible, and to their other sufferings was 
*^^^ added that of famine. For three years (1030-1032) 
no crops were raised in the south of Europe, and thousands 
died of hunger. Cannibalism was common, and, in some 
cases, human flesh was sold in the market. In 1036 the 
Church promulgated the famous Peace of God. By this, 
the people were bound by a solemn oath to forget old quar- 
rels, and to do no violence to any one who traveled upon 
the highway accompanied by a priest, a monk, or a woman. 

9. Five years later (1041), a modification of this decree 
was issued, and proved more effective. The new measure 
was called the Truce of God. All persons were prohibited 
by it from engaging in any warlike occupation from Wednes- 
day evening to Monday morning of each week ; on all feast 
days of the Church ; in Advent and in Lent. This truce 
was first observed in the south of France, and from there 
it spread over the north, and, for two hundred years, ex- 
erted a most salutary influence. 

10. The First Pilgrimage. — During the reign of Hen- 
ry I., the first pilgrimage to the Holy Land was undertaken 

* The Dake of Normandy was Robert, called by his lords the Magnificent, bat by his rassalfl. 
Robert the Devil, he having won his dukedom by poisoning his brother and Keveralof his baruiis, 



8. What is said pt the condition of France at this time ? What was the Peace of 
God? 

9. What was the Truce of God t Where was it first observed ? What influence did 
It exert ? 

10. What was the origin of the first pilgrimage ? Who succeeded Robert of Nor- 
mandy? 
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(1035). Eobert of Normandy, stricken with remorse for his 
many sins, called together his barons and vassals, told them 
of his intention to visit the sacred places of the East, and 
presented them his only son, William, to be acknowledged 
by them as their chief, in case he himself should not return. 
The barons accepted him, and Eobert set out, but never 
came back. On his return from Jerusalem, he died, either 
of natural illness or of poison, at Nicsea, in Asia Minor. 
The child that he had left as his successor was immediately 
proclaimed Duke of Normandy, and afterward became fa- 
mous as William the Conqueror. 

11. William found himself involved at once in a war with 
several of his barons, who disputed his right to the succes- 
sion. With the aid of the king, he conquered them (1046), 
only to find his right still disputed by the Count of Anjou 
(ahn'jSo), who invaded his territory at two points. In this 
invasion, the count was aided by the king, who, fearing the 
growing power of the Norman duke, turned against him. 
By rapid movements, William drove off the invaders and 
established his right to Normandy (1054). 

12. This alliance of the house of Anjou with the king 
lasted many years, the increasing pretensions of the house 
of Normandy making it necessary. On the death of his wife 
(1051), King Henry married a Russian princess, she being 
thought a lineal descendant of Philip of Macedon. Their 
eldest son was, on this account, named Philip ; and Henry, 
according to the custom of his family, caused him to be 
crowned during his own life-time, though Philip was only 
seven years old at the time of the ceremony. 

1060 ''• I^l^ilip I-— The following year (1060), Hen- 

to ry I. died, and Philip became king, under the title 

of Philip I. He was insignificant in character, 

and his reign is worthy of notice only on account of certain 

11. GiVe an accoant of the qnarrel between William of Nonnandy and hie enemies. 
How did it result ? 

1 2. Whom did the king marry f 

13. When did Henry I. die ? Who succeeded him ? What is said of the reign of 

3* 
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great events which were the result of forces set in motion 
either before his time or without his aid, and over which 
he had no control. - 

14. The Conquest of England.— The Normans, who 
had established themselves in Normandy during the time of 
Charles the Simple, now began to be a power in France. 
Many years before, they had become possessed of southern 
Italy, where they remained as the special defenders of the 
Pope against the Saracens, whose fleets and armies were a 
constant menace to the Christians on the northern shore 
of the Mediterranean. They now laid claim to the throne 
of England. Edward the Confessor, who became King of 
England in 1042, had been brought up in Normandy, and, 
being childless, had promised William, it is said, to make him 
his heir. A powerful competitor for the throne existed, how- 
ever, in Harold, the son of Earl Godwin, who was Edward's 
principal supporter. 

15; Harold happening to visit Normandy, William seized 
him, and refused to free him till he had taken an oath to 
aid him in his claim to the English throne. Harold took 
this oath with his hand on the altar, beneath which William 
had concealed the sacred relics of some of the most revered 
martyrs. So solemn an oath could not be broken, with- 
out incurring the severe displeasure of the Church. When, 
therefore, Edward died (1066), William organized an ex- 
pedition to take possession of the throne, and summoned 
Harold to fulfill his vow. The latter refused, on the 
ground that his oath had been taken under circumstances 
of compulsion and deceit. William determined, however, 
to enforce his claim, but feared that Normandy might be in- 
vaded if he should leave it to enter England. 
/16. He made peace, therefore, with the dukes who were 
his immediate neighbors, and besought the king to aid him 

1 4. What had been the career of the Normans t On what ground did William of 
Normandy lay claim to the English throne ? 

15* Belat« the circumstances under which the oath of Harold was taken. What 
steps did William take to assert his claim i 

16* What further measures did he take ? Give an account of the invasion of Eng^ 
land and the battle of Hastings. What was the result i 
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in his scheme of foreign conquest ; but the king refused. The 
power of the Church was then invoked. Harold, who had 
been chosen king by the English, was excommunicated by the 
Pope, who, on the other hand, sent William a banner and 
a ring, and commanded him to take possession of England, 
and hold it in the name of the Church. William landed,* 
and, marching inland, met the forces of Harold at Senlac, 
near Hastings ; and, after a battle which lasted all day and in 
which Harold was killed, defeated the English and marched 
to London, where he was crowned in Westminster Abbey 
(1066). William of Normandy thus became king of Eng- 
land, being afterward known as William the Conqueror. 

17. The result of Philip's refusal to aid William in his 
ambitious designs was soon apparent. The latter invaded 
and conquered Maine and added it to Normandy (1073). 
Three years after, they were again at war ; but this time the 
Normans were defeated, and a peace more advantageous to 
Philip was declared. The zeal of the people in the cause 
of religion, now manifested itself in a striking way. In 
Spain, the King of Castile, who was threatened by the 
Arabs, appealed to Philip for help. To this the king paid 
no attention. An army of his subjects, however, fired with 
the thought of delivering a Christian king from the hands 
of the infidels, crossed the Pyrenees, and drove the Arabs 
back (1094). Henry of Burgundy, and Raymond, Count of 
Toulouse, were specially prominent in this expedition, and 
the King of Castile gave them his two daughters in mar- 
riage, f 

18. The First Crusade.— The following year a still 
greater proof of the religious fervor which had been kindled 
in the hearts of the Christians of Europe was given. The 

* "The king was the last to leave the vessel. As he stepped apon the shore, he tripped and 
fell. His followers regarded it as a bad omen, and said as much in William's hearing. ^ Not so,' 
said he ; ' by the glory of God I swear that by this act I have seized the very earth of this country 
with my strong hands ; what there is of it shall be ours.' ^^—ChdzoL 

t The small territory which Heniy of Burgundy received with his wife, he afterward enlarged 
by conquest till it became the kingdom of Portugal. 

17. What events in France followed f What expedition was nndcrtaken at this 
time? 

18. What events led to the first crusade? What council was held? What was 
the effect of the Pope's address ? 
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Turks had invaded Syria and captured Jerusalem (1076). 
More than once the Pope had called the attention of the 
Christian world to the outrages which had been committed 
on pilgrims, and to the danger which threatened the Holy 
City ; but without effect. A great council was at length 
called at Clermont, at which the Pope was present (1095). 
Here he preached a sermon exhorting all men to take up 
the cross and march to the rescue of the Holy Sepulcher. 
With a great cry of " God wills it," the people entered 
upon the work. 

19. The success of the movement, however, was due 
chiefly to Peter the Hermit, who, filled with a frenzied enthu- 
siasm, had aroused the common people by his fervid appeals. 
Short and mean of person, barefoot, with a coarse robe girt 
about him and a crucifix in his hand, he rode through the 
country, everywhere kindling the zeal of the masses. Ordi- 
nary business was forsaken, and great crowds followed his 
footsteps. Old men, women, and even children accompanied 
the army, the advance guard and main body of which num- 
bered 115,000.* 

20. They left France an unorganized rabble under the 
nominal command of Walter the Penniless, a poor but 
valiant knight, and entered Germany in great disorder, 
pillaging on all sides. The people of Thrace rose against 
them in self-defense, and on their arrival before Constanti- 
nople only a small fraction of their original number was 
left. The emperor Alexis, fearing such raw troops, gave 
them instant passage into Asia Minor, where they perished 
miserably, their bones forming a great pyramid, which their 
successors used to fortify their camp against the attacks of 
the Turks. ' 

* ** Some sewed the red cross on their shoalders, others took a hot iron and branded them- 
felves— even women did so — and loudly declared that they had received the sign on theit persons 
from Heaven. Monks fled their cloisters, some with leave, many without, and swelled the rab- 
ble. The poor farmer sold his land or his produce for such few pence as he could get, yoked to hit 
oxen, and set forth, driving wife and children eastward. When they came in sight of the tall 

Binnacles and towers of any city, the children would cry aloud, and eagerly ask the bystanders 
'this was Jerusalem.*'— JlCifcfcin's Hittory of France. 

1 9* Who caused the success of the movement ? Give a description of Peter the 
Hermit. What was the effect of his preaching ? 

20« Under whose command did the first army leave France f What was the fate 
of this army ? 
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21. A second army, more numerous, composed of better 
elements, and more strictly disciplined, followed in the 
footsteps of the first. It marched in three divisions. The 
first was composed principally of German subjects — men of 
Flanders, Lorraine, and northern France — headed by God- 
frey de Bouillon {hoo-eeUyong'), Duke of Lorraine ; Hugh 
the Great, brother of Philip I., King of France ; Robert, 
son of William the Conqueror of England ; Count Eobert 
of Flanders ; Bo'hcmond, Count of Tarentum, with his 
cousin the celebrated Tancred ; and Count Raymond of 
Toulouse. The entire force numbered about 600,000 men. 

22. They marched direct 
to Constantidople, and then 
crossed into Asia Minor, 
where they formed a vast 
army, numbering 600,000 
foot soldiers and 100,000 
horse. After frightful suf- 
fering from disease and 
famine, they captured suc- 
cessively Nicaea (1097), 
Antioch (1098), and Jeru- 
salem (1099). A feudal 
kingdom was then found- 
ed in Palestine, Bohemond 
being Prince of Antiochia, 
Baldwin of Edessa, Ray- 
mond of Tripolis, and 
Godfrey of Jerusalem. 
The last refused the title 
of King of Jerusalem, 
choosing only that of Ba- 
ron and Defender of the 
Holy Sepulcher. Of the host which had entered Asia 
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21* What was the character of the second army ? Who were its comnuuiders ? 
What was the namher of the entire force ? 

%%, What did the first cmsade accomplish ? What kinsrdoms were founded ? De- 
•cribe the situation of each. (See map.) What is said of the nomber of lives lost 1 
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Minor, only 50,000 remained to take part in the capture 
of Jerusalem; and so frightful was the waste of human 
life that more than a generation elapsed before a second 
crusade could be gathered to march to the aid of the Chris- 
tians in the Holy Land. 

23. The enthusiasm which animated the great armies of the 
Crusaders, though productive of untold suffering and misery 
to them, was attended with many beneficial results to Eu- 
rope. Asia was opened to the commerce of the West, trade 
revived, new industries were created, and money began to 
find its way into the hands of the masses. The beginning 
of heraldry, and the organization of great military orders, date 
from this period. Of the latter, the two most famous were 
the Knights Hospitallers, afterward known as the Knights 
of Malta, and the Knights Templars. Large numbers of 
men, also, being assembled together for long periods, hun- 
dreds were found bearing the same name, and some mark of 
distinction was necessary. These marks took the form of 
badges worn on the dress or the shield, and, becoming asso- 
ciated with great deeds of arms, were cherished by the de- 
scendants of those who had first worn them, becoming the 
coats of arms, crests, and mottoes of later times. To the 
name of the individual, also, was added a surname, taken 
from his occupation, or from some personal trait or natural 
feature of his estate. 

24* Of greater moment, however, than any of these were 
the social changes which were set in motion. Knight, vil- 
lain, and serf, men of different and often warring nationali- 
ties, had been brought together by a common suffering and 
a common danger. The result was seen in the establishment 
of two institutions, which either had their origin or re- 
ceived a powerful impulse at this period : Knight-errantry* 

* The institation of knigbt-errantrT gare rise to two diversions, wliicb, for several centuries, 
-were very popular. These were the jovuit and the toumamenlt. The former was an encounter of 
two knights on horseback, armed with lances and shields, both horse and rider being covered 
with armor. Mounted heralds summoned the combatants by name, and, when everything was 

23 • What were the resalts of the crosade ? What great military orders were estab- 
lished ? What is the origin of coats of arms, etc. ? 

24. Give an account of the InetitatiQA of fmight-^rnuitiT. Describe the education 
and career of a knight-errant. 
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and the Commune, The nobles, on their return to the ways 
of peace, wished to perpetuate the memory of their valorous 
deeds. The order of knighthood was, therefore, established. 
It was open only to nobles, the preparation for the career of 
a knight being long and severe. It began at the age of seven, 
and ended at twenty-one ; at which time the candidate was 
initiated into the order with impressive ceremonies, and then 
entered upon a career of adventure in fulfillment of his vows. 
A life of truth and purity, a special obligation to aid the op- 
pressed, and a marked courtesy to women, were the distin- 
guishing features of knight-errantry.* 

25. Tlie Oommune. — Protected by the Church, the serfs 
and villains now began to assert their rights. Up to this 
time, the former had been bought and sold with the land 
they cultivated, and the condition of the latter was hardly 
better. The quiet, however, which France had enjoyed for 
several years, while the more turbulent part of the popu- 
lation was at war in the Holy Land, was favorable to the 
foundation of homes and the growth of family ties. The 
laboring man could now live with his wife and children. To 
this succeeded the habit of association ; small villages began 
to be formed. The strong religious feeling then prevalent 

ready, sounded the charge on their tram pets, when the two knights, sparrinir their horses from 
opposite sides of the arena or lists, met midway, each receiving the thrust of his opponent's lance 
on his shield. The sho k was so great that lances were splintered, and one, and sometimes both 
knights were nnhorsed and thrown to the ground. Great danger attended such violent sport, 
the wound? received being sometimes fatal. Originally the joust was a recreation only, but it 
soon became a means for the settlement of quarrels, and the superstitions common iu early times 
led the spectators to believe that the knight who was overthrown was in the wrong. The tour- 
nament differed fVom the Joust principnlly in the greater number of the combatants. Both were 
held in the open air, the tournament lasting several days. Outside the lists were pitched the 
tents of the knights, decorated with their coats of arms, while immediately surrounding the lists, 
seats were arranged for spectators, who attended in large numbers. Special canopies of silk and 
other rich staffs were erected for the ladies, who thronered to the spectacle arrayed in their cost- 
liest dresses. At the close of the performance, the victorious knights were publicly crowned by 
the ladies of their choice. 

• " Tlie young man, the esqaire who aspired to the title of knight, was first stripped of his clothes 
and placed in a bath, which was symbolical of purification. On leaving the bath he was clothed 
in a white tunic, symbolical of purity ; a red robe, symbolical of the blood he was bound to shed 
in the service of the faith ; ana a black close-fitting coat, of the death which awaited him as 
well as all men. Thus pnrified and clothed, the candidate observed for four and twenty hours 
a strict fast. When evening came he entered the church and there passed the night in prayer. Next 
day his first act was confession, after which the priest gave him communion, and then he attend- 
ed amass of the Holy Spirit and listened to a sermon touching the duties of knights. The sermon 
over, the candidate advanced to the altar with the knight's sword hnnging from his neck. This 
the priest took off, blessed, aud replaced upon his neck. The candidate then went and knelt 
before the lord who was to arm him. • • Then drew near knights and sometimes ladies to 
reclothe the candidate in all his new array. He was then called adub ed (that is, adopted). 
The lord rose up, went to him and gave him three blows with the flat of the sword on the shoulder 
or nape of the neck, and sometimes a slap with the palm of the hand on the cheek, saying, ' In 
the name of God, St. Michael, and St. George, I make thee knight! ' "— ««<«>«'« History o/ Civil- 
ization in Franre. 

25, What was the commuBe ? How established ? 
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soon led to the building, of a rude church in every village, 
and this was encouraged by the priests and bishops. The 
next step was the demand of the serfs and villains for the 
possession of a portion of the land they cultivated. The 
more prosperous found it easy to buy of the nobles, many of 
whom found the sale of their lands an easy way to meet the 
lavish expenditures made necessary by their journeys to Pal- 
estine. With the possession of property came the demand 
to be represented, in the making and administering of laws 
affecting such property, by magistrates of their own choice. 
-^ 26. The right of the great lords to impose oppressive 
taxes soon began to be questioned. This was particularly 

the case in cities and 
towns which had 
^ been founded by the 
Eomans, and in 
which remnants of 
the old Roman laws 
still lingered in the 
shape of special 
grants or privileges. 
Charters were from 
time to time granted 
to them, which af- 
terward could not be 
recalled. This silent 
revolution led to the 
downfall of the feu- 
dal system, and the 
king used all the 
ARMS OF THE iith CENTURY. mcaus hc propcrly 

could to aid it, since he saw that the decrease of the power 
of the nobles would probably end in the increase of his own. * 

* A striking illaRtiation of the decrease of the king's authority is found in an incident which 
happened about this time. Leading his son Louis to a window, the kin^r pointed to the castle of 
Montlh^ry (,mon-lay-rfe)^ which stood only eiglit miles from Paris, and said, " My son, watch 
well that castle which has given me so much trouble; I have grown old in the attempt to cap> 
ture it." 

26. How did city charters come to be granted ? 
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27. William the Conqueror died while invading France, 
and William Eufus succeeded to the English throne. The 
war between the king of England and his brother, Eobert 
of Normandy, was continued for several years ; but neither 
in this, nor in any of the great movements which occurred 
during his reign, did Philip I. take any active part. Wearied 
with the cares of royalty, he finally crowned his son Louis, 
then twenty-two years of age, resigned to him the charge 
of the kingdom, and went to live in retirement (1100). 
Eight years afterward he died in the habit of a monk. 
1108 *8. Louis VI, (fo Oros—the Fat).— The first 
to efforts of the new king were directed to checking 
the aggressions of the nobles. In these contests, 
he was aided by the Church and the people. He assailed 
and captured some of the cajstles, which had become scarcely 
better than the strongholds of robbers. Hugh the Fair, the 
owner of one of these, was especially feared and detested 
by the peasantry, being described as a "hungry wolf who 
ravaged the country of the people of Orleans." In these 
contests, with the lords, the king was also assisted by the 
serfs, who at this time began to be formidable as militia.* 

29. While Louis was thus gradually gaining strength, 
he made an attempt to wrest Normandy from the grasp 
of Henry I. of England, by declaring for William Cliton, a 
lineal descendant of William the Conqueror, as the rightful 
heir to Normandy ; but in the battle which followed he was 
defeated (1119). The Pope, who was then holding a coun- 
cil at Eheims, reconciled Henry and Louis ; and Normandy 
was retained by the English king. The strength of Louis 
was next felt in the south, where he was called to act as um- 



• **» l8 Qsaal to 867 that the king was wisely Inclined to defend the poor, to side with 
the Church, to enconnure the commnnes In cities. The first and second or these state- 
ments are quite true, oat of the third there are no real proofs. Indeed, It assumes a 
state of things which had as yet scarcely begun to exist."— JTitcAin's History qf France. 



27. What events occnired at the close of Philip^s reign ? To whom did he resign 
the crown ? 

j^8. To what were the first efforts of Louis YI. directed ? By whom was he aided ? 
What did he accomplish ? 

29. What else did he undertake ? What followed ? How were Louis and Henry 
reconciled ? Where else did the king show his strength ? 
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pire between William of Aquitaine * and the bishop of Cler- 
mont (1126) ; and again in the north, where he avenged the 
murder of Charles the Good of Flanders, and appointed his 
successor (1127). 

80. An accident, which happened at this time, led to an 
alliance which was followed by important results for France. 
The son of Henry I. of England was drowned while at- 
tempting to cross from France to England. Henry's only 
daughter Matilda thus became his heir. She had married 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count of Anjou, and by this mar- 
riage a league was formed between England and the prov- 
inces of Normandy and Anjou, which seriously threatened 
the kingdom of France. 

1137 'I* Lo^iis Vn. {le Jeune — the Young). — The 
to following year, Louis convened a great council at 
Eheims, at which he caused his son Louis to be 
crowned as his successor, with the title of Louis VH. ; he 
was also known as Louis the Young, Just before the death 
of his father, and while yet a child, Louis the Young was 
married to Eleanor of Guienne, the daughter of William of 
Aquitaine (1137). The new king did not intend to depart 
from the course marked out by his father ; but his ability, 
both as a soldier and an or^nizer, was considerably in- 
ferior. 

32. One of his first failures was an attempt to extend his 
authority over Toulouse, f In this undertaking, the Count 
of Champagne refused to aid him. Louis marched into 
Champagne, therefore, ravaged the country through which 
he passed, and burned Vitry {ve'tre), 1,300 persons, who 
had taken refuge in the church, perishing in the flames. 
This act weighed upon the king's conscience; and news 
reaching France, at this time, that the kingdom founded in 

* Formerly called by tbe Latin name AquitanUi. t Formerly Toloaa, 

30. What Important alliance was made at this time ? What caused it ? To what 
did it lead ? 

31. Who succeeded Louis VI. ? To whom was he married ? How did he compare 
with his father ? 

32. In what undertaking did he fail ? What event occurred f Whatweighed upon 
the khigf'B conscience ? In what expedition did he emlwk f 
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Palestine by the first crusade was in danger, Louis hastened 
to place himself at the head of a second great expedition 
which should march to its defense. 

33. The Second Orusade. — ^The crime of the king 
was forgotten in the news of a greater which now reached 
Europe from the East. The Christian colony of Edessa was 
captured by the Turks, who followed up their yictory by a 
wholesale slaughter of Christians, the children of the first 
crusaders. The fanatical hatred against the infidels broke 
out anew in Europe. A second crusade was organized. 
Louis and his wife enlisted under the banner of the cross. 
St. Bernard * traveled through France and Germany, preach- 
ing to the people and inciting them to follow their sov- 
ereigns, f 

34. At length the armies were ready. The Germans 
marched under the command of their emperor, Conrad III. ; 
the French, under Louis ; Suger {soo-zha') and the Count 
of Nevers {nd-vdre') being intrusted with the care of France 
during the king's absence (1147). The Germans crossed 
into Asia Minor and were almost annihilated by the Turks, 
only 5,000 or 6,000 being left to join the French, who were 
marching along the coast. The king, with his lords and 
special attendants, sailed for Antioch, leaving his army to 
pursue its painful march. The attacks of the Turks were 
incessant ; the slaughter was enormous. Of nearly 500,000 
men who set out on the second crusade, scarcely 10,000 
reached the Holy Land. 

* St. Bernard, the foander of tbe famous Abbey of Clalryaux (cldr-vo*), preached the 
second crusade at the special request of the Pope. He was a religious enthusiast whose 
life had been passed bj preference In the most menial offices, and In observances requir- 
ing the strictest self-denial and austerity. His body was worn to a shadow by continued 
fasting, and, being old at the time of the second crusade, he entered upon it with reluc- 
tance, but soon engaged In it with all the ardor of youth. He died in tne year 1153, wel- 
coming death as a renef from the infirmities of the body. 

t "The fire was kindled through all France. Once more monasteries grew, churches 
sprang up. At Chartres, for example, there was a complete revlyal : men yoked them- 
selyes to carts and dragged stones, timber, provisions, for the builders of the cathedral 
towers : the enthusiasm spread across Normandy and France : everywhere with the same 
penitential symptoms. Humility and affliction on every side ; penitence and confession 
of sins ; griei and contrition in every heart. You might see men and women drag them- 
selves on their knees through deep swamps; scourge themselves; raise songs and 



praises to God ; take part in the working of plentiful miracles. On such sensitive ears 
M these fell that * heavenly organ,* St. Bernard's voice, * after its sort pouring forth the 
dew of the Divine Word ; ' and France sprang to her teet.*'—Kitchin*8 BHitory qf Frawx, 



33. What produced the second crusade ? Who was the principal instigator of it ? 
34* Who embarked in it ? Wliat loss w^ sufEered ? 
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35. On reaching Antioch, the king pushed on to Jerusa- 
lem, bent only on fulfilling his vow. A feeble attempt was 
made to capture Damascus, but the jealousies of the great 
lords prevented its success. On his way back to France, 
Louis was captured by the Greeks, but was afterward rescued 
by the Normans of Sicily, who landed him on the coast of 
Prance two years after he had set out (1149). The conse- 
quences of the second crusade were most disastrous to Louis. 
As he had abandoned his army in Asia Minor, so his queen 
now abandoned him, marrying Henry Plantagenet, Count 
of Anjou, and thus depriving him of Poitou and Aquitaine, 
her inheritance (1152). 

36. During the absence of Louis in Palestine, France, 
under the administration of Suger, had been prosperous and 
happy. Louis's want of judgment began at once to unsettle 
everything. His divorce from Eleanor, which caused the 
rupture of his kingdom, had been hastened by his rashness, 
and he now found himself confronted with her new hus- 
band, who was one of the most powerful lords in France, 
and even had pretensions to the throne of England. So 
great was his power, that though the King of England 
entered into a league with Louis against him, he was able 
to dictate a peace which confirmed him in the enjoyment of 
all his possessions (1153). 

ST. Henry of Anjou soon became more powerful than 
ever. He crossed over to England and was acknowledged 
heir to the throne by Stephen, who died the following year 
(1154) ; and Henry then ascended the throne under the title 
of Henry II. Enterprising and warlike in disposition, he 
was a constant menace to the French king. Two years after 
his accession (1156), he organized an expedition to subdue 
Ireland, but landed in France instead, without, however, 
accomplishing anything of importance. He returned (1159) 

35. Give an account of the king's adventares. Whom did the queen many on the 
king's retura ? What loss did this occasion ? 

36. How had France prospered during the king^s absence ? What occurred on his 
return ? What is said of Henry of Anjou ? 

37. Who succeeded to the English throne ? How was France affected by the ac- 
cession of Henry of Anjou ? 
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and attacked Toulouse, but refrained from capturing it ; for 
the homage due from him to Louis, who was in the city, 
prevented him from thus breaking his feudal vow. 

38. The marriage of Henry's son * with a daughter of Louis 
now brought about a peace which the English king skillful- 
ly used to strengthen himself in France. He built castles 
in many parts of his French possessions, particularly along 
the borders ; and, after a ten years' war, conquered Brittany 
(1166). A contest with the clergy, however, was brew- 
ing, and Henry's judgment here forsook him. The repre- 
sentative of the Church was Thomas A Becket, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The struggle began in an attempt by Henry 
to restrain the Church in its interference in temporal affairs. 
The French king sided with the Church, but no decided 
advantage was gained by either, till at length a startling 
crime deprived Henry of his most powerful support. Becket 
was murdered before the altar of Canterbury Cathedral 
(1170). The dead prelate became at once a martyr, and the 
sympathies of all Christians were enlisted in the cause for 
which he had fallen. Henry hastened to disavow this bloody 
deed, making the most humiliating promises to extenuate it. 
Louis called upon the Pope to avenge the death of the mar- 
tyr, but was unable to take any special advantage of ity' 

89. This last attempt to wrest from Henry his French 
possessions was not attended with success, though the op- 
portunity seemed favorable. The inconstant Eleanor of Gui- 
enne left her husband, and returning to Prance, attempt- 
ed to rouse the Aquitanians against him, while his three 
sons took part in the conspiracy, one of them, Henry, be- 
ing urged on by Louis to demand either Anjou, Norman- 
dy, or England as his portion. Louis attacked both the 
French provinces, but Henry met him with an army of paid 

• This Tomig prince waa only four years old, and was betrothed to the Infant princess 
Margaret, daughter of Louis by his second wife, Constance of Castile. 

38. What led to a treaty of peace between France and England? How did the 
English king employ himself in France during this peace ? Give an account of hia 
stmsgle with Thomas h Becket. 

39. In what new project did Eleanor of Gnienne engage ? What was the result f 
What novel feature was there in the king's army ? What public act did Loms per- 
form just before his death ? 
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MOTBE DAMX, PARIS.* 



* The great cathedral of Notre Dame is a fine specimen of the pointed Gothic style of 
architecture. It la built In the form of a cross, with an extreme length of 990 feet, width 
144 feet, height of vaulting 106 feet. The towers are 224 feet high. It stands on tne for* 
mer site of a Roman temple. Its comer-stone was laid by Pope Alexander III. in 1168; 
the high altar was consecrated In 1182 ; and. In 1185, the Patrician of Jerusalem officiateg 
in the church. It was not entirely completed till 1812. 
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soldiers — ^the first standing army^ it is thought^ in the annals 
of Europe — and defeated him. Disease had now brought 
the French king to his deathbed. Galling a council at 
Paris, he caused his son Philip Augustus,* then fifteen years 
of age, to be crowned at Bheims. A few months after, Louis 
died (1180). 

49. The changes which took place in the politics and 
society of France, during the reign of Louis the Young, 
were many and of great moment. Chief of these was the 
progress of the commMnes.\ Though it can hardly be said 
that Louis was an advocate of the new movement, since he 
sometimes aided it, and sometimes suppressed it, the fact re- 
mains that twenty-five charters to cities were granted by 
him. Forests were cut down, large tracts of land were 
brought under cultivation, many new cities were built, and 
old ones were improved. He founded many churches and 
abbeys, the comer-stone of Notre Dame {notr dahm) in 
Paris being laid by the Pope during his reign. He con- 
firmed the privileges of the merchants of Paris, and created 
the peers of France. These were twelve in number, and the 
first public ceremony in which they took part was that of 
the coronation of his son. 

41. Suger. — ^The guiding spirit of the interests of France 
during the reign of Louis VII. was his special adviser, the 
abbot Suger. He was of poor parents, and had been brought 
up by the monks of St. Denis. He was the schoolmate and 
friend of Louis VI., and at his death became the friend of 
Louis VII., and acted as regent when the king left France to 
lead the second crusade. He introduced order and peace into 
France, showing at all times a foresight, skill, and modesty 
which equally adorned the humblest station or the highest. 



t The.commune was a kind of municipality, having its rights secured by royal charter, 
or grants of freedom from the nobles. The people of the towns were very earnest in the 



* Son of Alice, the third wife of Louis. This princess was sister of the Count of Cham* 
Tie. 

The.commune was a kind of municj 

srants of freedom from the nobles. 

Ibnie of their chartered privileges. 

40. What were some of the priDcipal changes made in France during the reign of 
Louis Vn.? 

4 1 « What was the character of Suger f His origin, education, etc. f What did he 
accomplish ? 
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1180 ^2* Philip n., usnallj called Philip AtigustuSy 
to began his reign in 1180, at the age of fifteen. He 
was filled, at an early age, with the idea of raising 
Prance to the height reached in the time of Charlemagne ; 
and being gifted with much cunning and perseverance, waa, 
to a great extent, successful. Circumstances, also, came to' 
the aid of his natural abilities. Nearly all the territory 
which Louis the Fat had united into a compact kingdom 
came under his sway. The office of king, also, had now as- 
sumed sufficient importance to be superior to that of the 
most powerful lord. 

43. The young king found himself involyed at once in a 
struggle with his relatives, who had hoped to take advan- 
tage of his want of experience. Disregarding their counsel, 
he had, even before his father's death, married Isabella, 
niece of the Count of Flanders ; and they now, at his father's 
death, attacked him. He was aided, however, by the King 
of England, who brought about a peace. The increase of 
the kingly power in such an unsettled time could only be ac- 
complished by the use of arbitrary, and often cruel, power ; 
and of this the young king showed himself capable.. For 
many years it had been the custom to persecute the Jews, 
such cruelty being regarded as approved of God. A decree of 
banishment was, therefore, issued against them, and they 
were driven out of France, their property being taken by 
the king (1182). 

44. The king then entered upon a career of conquest, the 
first step in which was the possession of some of the cities of 
Flanders (1185). He next attacked the Duke of Burgundy, 
conquered him, and converted him into a friend by suddenly 
releasing him from the penalty which defeat had imposed 
(1186). His next step was to subdue "Normandy, which 
commanded the mouth of the Seine ; but which, being gov- 

42* When did Philip Angastns commence to reign ? What was his controlling , 
Idea ? What circamstances aided him ? 

43. Who was the wife of Philip Augustas f In what war was he engaged f Of 
what cruel act was he guilty ? 

44. What conquests did he make? Who was his antagonist in the south of 
France ? What was the result of the struggle ? 
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emed by the English king, had been, since 1066, a standijig 
menace to the French monarchy. The most promising pre- 
text for this purpose was the quarrel which had long existed 
between the King of England and his sons. After many 
conferences and compromises, war was finally declared be- 
tween France and England, Philip attacking Richard the 
Lion-hearted, who goyemed Aquitaine. The want of vigor, 
however, shown by Eichard caused his father to suspect 
treachery on his part, and he consented to a humiliating 
peace, by which Philip obtained possession of some of the 
English territory in France (1189). The same year Bichard 
became King of England. 
f 45. The Third Crusade. — ^Alarming news now reached 
Europe. A second time the Christian kingdom, founded 
and sustained in Palestine by the expenditure of so much 
blood and treasure, was in danger of being swept away. 
The MDslems, under Saladin, had defeated the Christians in a 
bloody two days' battle, and had captured Jerusalem and most 
of the Christian cities. The Emperor of Germany, Fred- 
eric Barbarossa, was the first to march ; and the kings of 
France and England followed (1190). The same frightful 
suffering and loss of life which marked the first and second 
crusades, were now repeated. The King of France, having 
no liking for the dangers of war, soon set out for home, 
having first taken an oath to respect the possessions of the 
King of England.* 

46. The designs of Philip against the English king were 
now greatly assisted by an accident. Richard, on his return 
from Palestine, was shipwrecked, and attempted to cross 
Germany in the disguise of a pilgrim. He was detected, 
however, by his enemy, Leopold of Austria, and delivered to 
the Emperor of Germany, who held him a prisoner. Philip, 
on receipt of this news, invaded Normandy. In this enter- 

• A treaty was at lengtb made with Saladin, by which the seaports held by the Chrli- 
tians were secured to them, and a way opened for pilgrims to Jerusalem. 

45. What caused the third crusade ? Who was the leader of the Moslems ? What 
countries engaged in this crusade ? What course did Pliilip take t 

46, What happened to Richard the Lion-hearted ? How did Philip take advan- 
tage of Richard's misfortune ? What followed ? 

4 
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prise he was assisted by Eichard's brother, John. But the 
sympathy of Europe was enlisted for the captive King of 
England, who had done such brilliant deeds in the name of 
the Church on the plains of Palestine ; and the ransom neces- 
sary for his release was soon paid.* His return put an end to 
the compact between John and the King of France, and 
though the just anger of Eichard caused a continuance of 
the war, want of resources on both sides soon brought about 
a peace, by which the crafty Philip became master of 
Auvergne (1196). 

47. The truce, however, was short-lived. By a previous 
cession of territory to the French king, an open path had 
been made for him to Eouen ; and Eichard built a castle to 
bar the way. War, therefore, broke out in Normandy with 
renewed violence. Eichard defeated Philip, but before he 
could gather the fruit of his victory, the Pope interfered 
and bound both kings in a five years' peace (1199). Only 
two months after, Eichard was killed by an archer while 
attacking the castle of one of his vassals in France. Arthur 
of Brittany, a nephew of Eichard the Lion-hearted, had been 
chosen by the latter as his successor ; but Eichard's brother, 
John, obtained the throne. 

48. A war ensued, in which Philip, under the guise of 
espousing Arthur's cause, entered Brittany, capturing town 
after town, and demolishing their defenses. But he soon 
entered into a treaty with John (1300), and deserted the 

• " On his voyage homeward, Richard was shipwrecked on the coast of Istrla. As he 
had given great offense to the Duke of Austria In Palestine, he undertook to travel 
through Germany In the disguise of a pilgrim to prevent discovery and arrest. He was, 
however, discovered and' 'Incarcerated In an Austrian castle; and the business was man- 
aged so secretly that his very existence became a matter of doubt to his subjects.' Ere 
long, however,Blondel de Nesle, whose minstrelsy Coeur de Lion had patronized, under- 
took to discover him, and traversed Germany with that object. For a time the enterprise 
seemed hopeless ; but one day Blondel, coming to a castle In Tenebreuse, learned that it 
contained a solitary prisoner. He could not learn the name of the captive, but, from the 
description, he was convinced that his search had not been in vain. Seating himself 
under the prison window, he commenced a song which Richard and he had in other days 
composed together. No sooner had Blondel finished the first couplet, than, to his Joy, a 
well-known voice from the window, in significant accents, sang the second. Blondel, no 
longer doubting that Richard was the solitary captive, hastened to give Queen Eleanor 
information as to the prison which contained her lion-hearted son."— JEkigar*8 Crusades 
and Grusaders. 

47. What led to a renewal of the war ? What was the result ? What caused Rich- 
ard's death ? Who was his successor ? 

. 48. On what pretext did Philip invade Brittany? With what result ? What crime 
did John commit ? 
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young prince. The war was, however, renewed ; but during 
its progress^ Arthur fell into the hands of his uncle, who 
caused him to be murdered (1203). 

49. The feeling of anger produced by this act brought on 
a general attack upon Normandy, Philip, as usual, taking 
an active part. His excuse for engaging in this contest was 
that John had not appeared before the peers of Prance, as 
Philip had summoned him to do, to answer for the mur- 
der of Arthur. Philip, therefore, invaded Normandy, and 
advanced to Eouen. John fled at once to England, and 
Philip completed his victory, ending the war by annexing 
nearly all of the English possessions in France to his king- 
dom. He then summoned John again to appear and answer 
for the death of Arthur, but John again refused. Philip 
then called a council of the twelve peers, declared the Eng- 
lish king guilty of murder and treason, and passed sentence 
of death on him. Thus ended the rule of the English king 
on the soil of France (1204). ~ 

50. The Albigenses. — The persecution of the Albi- 
genses * was a memorable event of this reign. This people 
were a sect of dissenters from the Catholic Church who 
lived in the south of France. This part of the country had 
always differed from the rest, not only in disposition, man- 
ners, and customs, but for some time had not accepted the 
doctrines of the Church. In this they were supported by 
Kaymond VI., f Count of Toulouse, who was excommuni- 
cated, and a" crusade was directed by the Pope against them. 

51. Simon de Montfort J gathered together an army of 

• The Albigenses received their name from AlbigeoU (al-be^zhtocUi), the district In 
which they first appeared. " Their life," says Kltchln, ^* was of the utmost purity and sim- 
plicity ; even their opponents allow so much." 

t Raymond VI., the descendant of the rich counts of Toulouse, was, says Mlchelet, 
"one of the most powerful, and, probably, the richest prince of Christendom." 

t " Simon de Montf ort, the true leader of the war against the Alblgeols, was a veteran 
of the crusades, hardened In the unsparing battles of the Templars and the Assassins. 
On his return from the Holy Land, he found at Venice the army of the fourth crusade 

49. To what did this lead ? What part did Philip take ? On what pretext ? 
What did he accomplish ? What ended the English rule in France ? • 

60. Who were the Albigenses ? How were the people of the south of France pecu- 
liar ? What did they refuse to accept ? Who supported them ? What was done by 
the Pope ? 

61. What was done by Simon de Montf ort ? What city was taken? What cruel 
deed was perpetrated ? How long did the war last ? What, other events are men- * 
tioned ? 
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men from the north and middle of France ; and, in the 
name of religion, entered Languedoc (lon'geh-doc), where 
he captured Beziers (ba-ze-a), the whole population of 
which was put to the sword (1209).* This war, which was 
carried on with great cruelty, lasted till 1215, when it 
ended for a time, the lands of the great lords having been 
seized and given to Simon de Montfort. During its progress, 
the King of Aragon was killed, and the civilization of the 
south almost perished. 

52. Simon de Montfort was afterward killed, and the i)eo- 
ple of the south appealed to the King of France for protec- 
tion. The result was the addition of a large part of the 
south to the kingdom of France, several years after (1229). 
Philip did not enter into this war in the south, perhaps be- 
cause he was preparing for another danger which began to 
threaten him about this time ; for the great lords of the 
north of France had for a long time watched with fear the 
increasing power of the king, f 

53. An alliance was now formed between King John of 
England and the Emperor Otho of Germany (both of whom 
had been excommunicated by the Pope), and the Counts 
of Flanders and Boulogne. Philip, therefore, espoused the 
cause of the Pope against them, and was preparing to in- 
vade England, when he suddenly learned that King John 
had made his peace with the Pope, and that his kingdom 
was under the special protection of the latter. He therefore 

7 s 

on the eve of departure, but refused to accompany It to Constantinople, and obeyed the 
Pope. This action rendered Montfort a marked man, and paved the way for his future 
gxe&tneaB.**—Michelet. 

* "One of the superior ofBlcers Inquired of the Abbot of Clteaux (ae-to'), how they 
were to distinguish the heretics from the faithful. 'Slay them all ! ' returned the sav- 
age churchman, 'for the Lord knoweth those that are his!' Not a living soul was 
spared, and the city was afterward pillaged and reduced to aahes."—8tudent8*^France. 

t "While this cruel war lasted, FhlUp Augustus would not take any part li^ It. Not 
that he had any leaning toward the Alblgenslan heretics on the score of creed or relig- 
ious liberty ; but his sense of Justice and moderation was shocked at the violence em- 
ployed against them, and he had a repugnance to the idea of taking part In the devastap 
tlon of the beautiful southern provinces. He took it ill, moreover, that the Pope should 
arrogate to himself the right of despoiling of their dominions, on the ground of heresy, 

Erlnces who were vassals of the King of France. When Innocent 1117 called upon him 
f) (^oroperate in the crusade, Philip answered 'that he had at his flanks two huge and 
s lions, the Emperor Otho and King John of England.*"— Ouizot^a JBstoiy <tf 



France. 



5!2. Who was killed ? What was the result of the appeal of the people of the 
, south ? Why did not Philip enter into the war against the Albigenses ? 

53. What alliance was now formed? What cause did Philip espouse? What 
changed his purpose ? What happened in Flanders ? 
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tamed his army toward Flanders^ many cities of which he 
pillaged, though he lost his fleet (1213). 

54. The anger of the English king, howeyer, had not yet 
cooled, and the war was renewed the following year (1214). 
This time France was invaded at two points. King John 
landed at Sochelle (ro-sher), and marched inland ; but was 
met by a French army under .the king's son, Louis, and 
easily beaten* In the north, the allied army, under the 
command of the Emperor of Germai\y, came upon the 
French at Bouvines (hoo-veen'), and, after a desperate struggle, 
the French were victorious. The result of the battle of 
Bouvines has always been regarded as the death-blow to the 
hopes of the great lords in their contest with the king. On 
that day Philip and the common people fought side by side, 
the latter being mentioned by him with special honor. A 
national feeling was thus aroused, which placed the French 
monarchy on the strongest foundation — the affection of the 
people. 

65. In England the contest of the king with the great 
lords or barons ended in a victory for the latter. King 
John, on his return from his defeat in France, was com- 
pelled by the barons to sign Magna Charta — the Great 
Charter (1215) ; but he disregarded his signature at the first 
opportunity. The barons then offered the crown of England 
to Louis, the son of the French king, who went to England 
to claim it. But John shortly after died, and the barons, 
deserting Louis, set up as king John's son, Henry, who was 
soon acknowledged under the title of Henry III. Louis, 
after being besieged in London a short time, made terms 
with the English, and sailed for France (1217). 

56. The remaining years of the life of Philip Augustus 
were not occupied in war, but in consolidating his kingdom. 

54. Who invaded France by way of Rochelle ? What was the result ? In what 
respect was the battle of Bonvines of great importance ? What aroused a national 
feeling ? Where is Bonvines ? (See Progressive map No. 8.) 

55. What great act in England made the year 1215 memorable ? How was France 
affected by it ? At John's death what happened ? 

56. How were the remaining years <>f Philip Ancmstus occupied? What were 
some of the special reforms introduced by him t VfhsX improvements were mado 
I© Paris ? 
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He had succeeded in placing the royal power on a firm foot- 
ing, by making it independent not only of the lords, but also, 
in great measure, of the Church. He had sometimes resisted 
the demands of the latter, but he was wise enough to uphold 
its cause when it did not threaten any of his own rights. 
Though he was not great, either in mind or heart, he did 
much to improve and strengthen France. * During his reign, 
many provinces were added to it, the common people were 
lifted up to a position of greater influence in public affairs, 
the right of private war between the nobles was abolished, 
and peace and order prevailed. The city of Paris was 
walled, paved, embellished, and provided with markets ; 
the Louvre was begun ; and the University of Paris received 
a royal charter drawn up under the direction of the king, 
who also enlarged its course of study. The greater part of 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame was also finished.! Philip 
died in the fifty-fifth year of his age, after a reign of nearly 
forty-three years (1223). 

1233 ^^* Iiouis VIII., the son of Philip Augustus, as- 
to cended the throne at his father's death (1223). On 
the side of his mother, he was a lineal descendant of 
the renowned Charlemagne, and thus united in his person 
the Carlovingian and Capetian dynasties. On this account 
he was regarded with especial favor by the French nation. 
He renewed hostilities with England; but a truce was 

♦ "Philip Augrustus made great changes In France, and converted the separate Inter- 
ests of the feudal nobles mto a confederation of powers strictly subordinate to the 
crown. A tumultuous republic of knights and barons had become a well-balanced king- 
dom, with local privileges and a centralized authority. The Church, satisfied with Its 
progress, and now relying on law for Its support In crushing Its adversaries, had im- 
bibed a monarchical spirit not known In the days of Its early struggles In defense of the 
helpless people. The communes were rich and flourishing, and had made their voice al- 
ready potential In the State by holding the purse, and even by keeping men-at-arms In 
their pay. The great mass of the population were In easier circumstances than before, 
and not so entirely exposed to the oppressions of their local tyrants. Learned men, even 
from the lower class of the laity, were admitted Into the national councils, and admin- 
istered Justice in the king's name. The nearest approach to the poUcyof a modem 
State was made by this wise and unscrupulous ruler.*'— Wntte*8 History QfJFYance. 

t " In 1185, as Philip Augustus was walking one day In his palace, he placed himself at 
a window whence he was sometimes pleased, by way of pastune, to watch the Seine flow- 
ing by. Some carts, as they passed, caused the mud with which the streets were filled to 
emit a fetid smell, quite unbearable. The king, shocked at what was as nnhealthy as It 
was disgusting, sent for the burghers and provost of the city, and ordered that all the 

5 7. When did Louis VIII. ascend the throne ? Against what country did he make 
war ? What war was continued ? When did the king's death occur ? Who was his 

BUCCCSBOr ? 
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soon concluded, and the king turned his attention to affairs 
in Languedoc. The war against Count Raymond (VII.) was 
continued ; but during its progress Louis died? after a reign 
of only three years. Before his death, he caused the barons 
and prelates to swear allegiance to his eldest son Louis (1226). 
1226 ^* ^^^^ ^^> commonly called Saint Louis, was 
to only twelve years of age at his father's death. His 
1270 mother, Blanche of Castile, therefore, was made 
regent till he should be of age. She caused the boy-king 
to be crowned immediately at Bheims, but the summons 
sent to the great lords to attend the ceremony was generally 
disregarded. They saw an opportunity to regain a part of 
their lost power, and formed a league against Louis. Their 
plans were thwarted, however, by the courage and ability of 
Blanche, who won over to her side some of the great vas- 
sals ; but the struggle did not end for several years (1231). 

59. During this period, the war against the Albigenses 
was terminated, Languedoc submitting to the crown of 
France ; but Eaymond retained a small portion of his ter- 
ritories during his life (1229). The Inquisition was now 
established at Toulouse, under the Dominicans, to complete 
the conquest. People of every age and condition, and of 
both sexes, were thrown into dungeons, and compelled by 
cruel tortures to abandon their religious opinions. 

60. Louis, at the age of nineteen, was married to Mar- 
guerite, eldest daughter of the Count of Provence (1234). 
His mother, however, had great influence over him for many 
years. The plots which the great lords formed against the 
young king were still kept up ; and, in 1242, he found it 
necessary to take up arms against them. He defeated the 
lords and the English under Henry III. allied with them, 
and made a treaty with them. By this treaty the French 

thoroiurbfares and streets of Paris should be payed with hard and solid stone, for this 
right Christian prince aspired to rid Paris of her ancient name, Lutetia (Mud4own)."— 
DeUale, _ 

58. What wns the surname of Lonis IX.? What action did the lords take when 
snmmoned to his coronation ? Who thwarted their plans ? 

69, How was the war againnt the Albigenees terminated ? What was estab- 
lished f What persecntion took place ? 

^Q. Whonj di4 Loui^ marry ? What war was waged ? With what result ? 
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acquired possession of the northern part of Aquitaine 
(1243).* 

61. The contest of the Pope with the Emperor of Ger- 
many at this time engaged the attention of Europe. The 
latter had driven the Pope out of Italy. The Pope excom- 
municated the emperor, and strove to engage the French 
king in a crusade against him. But Louis, though he was a 
devout believer, was also a prudent king, and refused to up- 
hold the Pope in humbling a monarch who might be a 
dangerous enemy to France. Ever since a serious illness 
through which Louis had passed, he had resolved to go on a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land ; and, on the capture of Jerusa- 
lem by a Tartar tribe (1244), he determined to embark on a 
crusade to liberate the Holy Sepulcher. f 

62. Louis, having received the oriflamme J at St. Denis, 
set out from the port of Aigues Mortes {dg-mort) on the 
Mediterranean, sailed for the island of Cyprus, and thence to 
Egypt (1248). After many delays, and some severe fighting, 
disease broke out in the army of the king ; and he, with his 
knights, was taken prisoner, and was released only after the 
payment of a heavy ransom. He reached Palestine with 
only a hundred of his knights and a fragment of his army, 
and spent four years there, when hearing of the death of his 
mother, he returned to France (1254). 

* "He entered into negotiations with the King of England, the King of Aragon, and 
yarious princes and great feudal lords, and in January, 1243, a treaty was made which 
marked the end of feudal troubles for the whole duration of his reign. He drew his 
sword no more, save only against the enemies of the Christian faith and Christian ciyiU- 
zation."— ^Mr«'« IMe or St. Louis. 

t A device adopted by him, when he was ready, swelled considerably the number of his 
attendants. It was the custom on Christmas to give to every courtier a new cloak. All 
were bidden, therefore, to be present at early morning mass, and each was presented 
with his cloak, and passed into the chnrch. As the daylight grew stronger they were 
surprised to discover that each cloak had on Its shoulder the figure of a cross. But the 
cross, thus worn, was the emblem of a crusader. Not daring, for the sake of their rellg- 
Ion, to take off the cloaks and thus appear to decline the service of the cross, t^ey left 
them on, and the king In this way secured many followers in his crusade. 

X The orUlamm€,t\ie sacred standard of France, was first carried before the king in 
the time of Louis VI. The word oriflamme signifies ffolden Jiame, and refers to the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the standard, which was red with flames of gold embroidered on 
it. It was kept in the church ol St. Denis, and one of the conditions by which the King 
of France, in 1075, obtained possession of the fief in which St. Denis was situated was, 
that on the breaking out of war, he should repair to the church in person, and, taking 
down the standard, place it in front of his army, and there keep ft when engaged in 
battle. 

61, What contest engaged the attention of Europe? Why did Louis refuse to 
take part in it ? What induced the king to undertake a crusade ? 

62, Prom what port did the expedition sail t What course did it take ? What was 
the result ? What caused the king's return f 
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. ft 

63. For thirteen years he devoted himself to adminis- 
tering the affairs of his kingdom, establishing order, and 
making laws which should promote the welfare of his peo- 
ple. Notwithstanding his failure in his first crusade, he 
longed, as a loyal son of the Church, to go upon another, 
that being, as he thought, the surest way of showing his de- 
votion. Accordingly, he sailed again, this time directing 
his course to Tunis. There the plague overtook his army 
and carried off the greater part, the king himself being a 
victim. He died at the age of fifty-six (1270).* /. 

64. The character of Louis IX., his love of justice, his 
devotion to the Church, and the great service he render- 
ed to the cause of the monarchy, have always caused him to 
be ranked among the greatest of French kings. His strong 
sense of right sometimes brought him into conflict with the 
Pope himself, whose subject he was proud to be. The great- 
est service rendered by Louis IX. was, perhaps, his substitu- 
tion, throughout his kingdom, of just laws for those which 
were founded upon brute force. He gathered around him 
able lawyers, and devoted himself to redressing the wrongs 
of his people, t 

65. Much of this king's time was given to acts of charity, 
iand many buildings were erected by him for the comfort of 
the sick and unfortunate. Besides hospitals, asylums, and 
churches, he built the Sainte Chapelle {sJiah-peV), a beauti- 
ful chapel in Paris, intended to contain the crown of thorns 
said to have been worn by our Saviour. This had been pre- 
sented to Louis, in return for the aid which he had given 

• " At length Klnff Louis was himself attacked by the fatal epidemic, and, being already 
In an enfeebled state of health, seems to have perceiyed at once that his end was ap- 
proaching. He lingered for twenty-two days, engaged In deyotlon, giving wise and 
admirable counsel to his son, consoling his distressed attendants, and exhibiting a per- 
fect model of Christian resignation and equanimity. In his last moments he caused 
hmMelf to be laid upon a bed of ashes, and In this situation peaceably expired." 
*J" J* ^as Ms custom to sit under an oak tree at VIncennes and listen to any complaints 
that might be made ; and the sentence passed by him, even upon the nobles, was often 
very severe. In this way the lords became used to his exercise of superior power, and 
the common people learned to look with affection upon a king who did justice without 

<63« How were the next thirteen years 8i>ent ? Why did he go on another crusade ? 
What caused the king's death ? 

64. What was the character of Louis IX. ? Give some account of the service he 
rendered to France. 

65. What other acts of St. Louis are mentioned? What buildings did he erect ? 
What institutions did he assiBt in founding ? 

4* 
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to the Church in time of need. He also assisted his confes- 
sor, Sorbon, in founding the school, afterward called after 
him the Sorbonne {sor-bon').* Louis was canonized Au- 
gust 11th, 1297, by Pope Boniface VIII. 
1270 **• Fl^P m. {the Hardy). — The successor of 
to St. Louis was his eldest son, Philip, who returned 
from the crusade in Tunis to ascend the throne. He 
was devout, but unlearned, and made a weak successor to 

Louis IX. By 
the marriage of 
one of his sons 
to the daughter 
of Henry of Na- 
V a r r e {nah- 
var'), he laid 
claim to the lat- 
ter^ kingdom. 
His claim, how- 
ever, was resist- 
ed ; but, though 
Philip showed 
little ability as 
a soldier, in the 
war that follow- 
ed, he succeeded 
by diplomacy in 
adding Navarre 
to his kingdom. 
67. Another 
war in which 
THE SORBONNE. PhiUp cngagcd 

• "Under Ms patrona^, the nnlverslty drew to Itself all the learned of Europe : the 
Oerman Albertus Maffnu8.the Italian St. Thomas Aquinas, the English Koser Bacon, 
studied there. The French language sprang Into a new and brilliant life. Poetry and 
hlstonr, with wonderful freshness and truth, gave grace and power to the tongue."— 
SUcMn*a History q/" France. 



66. What was the first war in which Philip m. was engaged ? What claim had he 
upon Navarre ? 

67. Give an account of the SicUUm Vespers. Who was the instigator of the mas- 
Bacre ? Tbis led to a war with whom ? Wnat was the result to Prance ? 
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proved fatal to him. His uncle, Charles of Anjou, had con- 
quered Sicily many years before. Being a man of great am- 
bition, lie formed a project for capturing Constantinople 
under the guise of a crusade. While he was preparing for 
this, however, John of Procida {pro-che'dah), a Sicilian who 
had been aided by the King of Aragon,* brought about a gen- 
eral massacre of all the French in Sicily. This occurred 
on the evening of March 30, 1282. The signal being the 
ringing of the vesper bell, this massacre has always been 
known as the Sicilian Vesper 8,\ Don Pedro of Aragon was 
then made King of Sicily in place of Charles of Anjou, 
who, on that fatal night, was deprived of all his sup- 
porters. The King of Aragon being an enemy of Philip, 
this massacre of Frenchmen led to a bitter war between 
them, in w^iich the latter met with great reverses ; and while 
returning from it he died (1285). 

68. The weakness of Philip's character, and the shortness 
of his reign, enabled him to do little in the way of strength- 
ening the French monarchy. He was, also, overshadowed 
by his uncle, Charles of Anjou, whose ambitious projects 
drew to his side the most powerful lords of France. The 
kingdom, however, was now so firmly established in law 
that it suffered little loss by Philip's want of energy. A 
fact which shows how much stronger the king was than any 
of his great lords was the granting of a title of nobility to 
Eaoul (rah'OoV), the king's silversmith — such an honor to 
a tradesman being till then unheard of (1272). Three 
years later, persons below the rank of noblemen were per- 
mitted to own large estates ; and this was followed by the 
ennobling of the free citizens of Paris, and the knighting of 
lawyers. 

* A kingdom In the northern part of Spain. 

t This massacre was commenced in resenting an insult to a young Sicilian woman by a 
French soldier, who was at once disarmed, and slain with his own sword. A cry was 
then raised, " Death, death to the French ! " They were cut down in all directions, their 
houses haying been marked beforehand. " Whoever," says Michelet, •* could not pro- 
nounce the Italian c (cA) was Immediately put to death." About 8,000 persons perished 
by this dreadful event. 

68. In what condition was the king's power at this time ? How is the increase of 
his power illustrated ? What other incidents confirm it ? 
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1385 *'• Pl^ilip IV. — The next monarch who ruled in 
to France was Philip IV., sumamed le Bel (the Fair), 
***'^ the eldest son of Philip III. He began his reign at 
the age of seventeen (1285). His grasping disposition soon 
led to difficulties with Edward I., King of England, whose 
French possessions Philip coveted, and whose quarrel with 
Scotland gave Philip the opportunity he wished. The Duke 
of Brittany and Guy {glti)y Count of Flanders, formed an 
alliance against Philip, with Edward I., who was also Duke 
of Guienne {ghe-en').* The latter was scarcely opposed 
at first, the attention of the English king being occupied 
with his war with the Scots. Philip invaded Flanders and 
conquered it (1300) ; after which the Pope brought about a 
peace between him and Edward, confirming it by a mar- 
riage between Philip's daughter and Edward's son. 

70, The conquest of Flanders brought under the rule of 
Philip one of the richest countries in Europe ; but it gave 
little to the nearly empty treasury of the French king, its 
industry being guarded by special privileges which its new 
master thought it prudent to respect. His want of money, 
however, increased rapidly ; and after plundering the Jews, 
passing laws prohibiting luxury, and imposing taxes which 
tended to destroy altogether certain kinds of industries, he 
debased the coinage till it was worth only about one-fifth of 
its face value. In his great need of money, he finally grasped 
at the property of the clergy, and this brought on a dispute 
with Pope Boniface VIII. (1296), which lasted during the 
remainder of the Pope's life. Philip, after the death of 

* This war had Its orloln In a quarrel between the crews of an English and a Norman 
yessel, who, happening to go to the same place to fill their water-casks, fell Into a dispute. 
In the course of which one of the Normans was slain. This bred dissensions between the 
sailors of both countries, and the sea soon became a scene of constant combat and pira- 
cies between them. At length a fleet of English ships encountered one of the Norman 
vessels, and, after a fierce battle, destroyed or captured nearly the whole (1298). Philip, 
King of France, being then appealed to, summoned Edward, as Duke of Oulenne, to 
appear and answer for these offenses committed by his subjects, and afterward artfully 
persuaded him temporarily to relinquish possession of the duchy, as a satisfaction for all 
Injuries. The French king thus obtaining control of Ouienne, again cited Edward, and, 
on his refusal to appear, declared the duchy forfeited, and annexed It to his own domin- 
ions (1294). 

69. Who succeeded Philip III. ? His surname ? What caused the war between 
him and the King of England ? What ended it ? 

TO. What despotic acts did the king commit ? What were the results of the war 
thus produced ? 
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Boniface^ succeeded in placing the Archbishop of Bordeaux 
(bor-do')) under the title of Clement V., on the papal throne 
(1305), and transferred the seat of the papacy from Rome 
to Avignon (ah-ven-yong), where it remained for about 
seventy years. 

71. The Battle of Court ray. — The oppressions of 
Philip in Flanders led finally to a revolt in which, in the 
city of Bru'ges (or broozh) alone, 3,000 French were slaugh- 
tered. An army was immediately sent to suppress this insur- 
rection. The Flemings met it near Courtray. * The Flemish 
army of tradesmen and burghers, to the number of 20,000, 
were drawn up behind a deep canal, with banks so level as 
not to be seen even at a short distance. The French army 
of knights and regular soldiers, more than double the Flem- 
ings in number, charged impetuously without reconnoitering 
the ground. When it was too late to check the speed of 
their horses, they saw the canal, into which they fell before 
striking a blow. The Flemings then crossed over, attacked 
them on both flanks, and routed them (1302). f 

72. Smarting under this defeat of the chivalry of France 
by the tradesmen of Flanders, Philip now raised a new army 
with the intention of punishing them severely. Each side 
made an extraordinary effort to gather a powerful army. 
The French put in the field 70,000 men; the Flemings, 
80,000. The action (1304) resulted in favor of the king, 
and he thought the subjection of the Flemings assured. A 
few days after, however, they returned with an army quite 
as large, and again offered him battle. So great was the 
surprise of the king that he exclaimed, "Does it rain Flem- 
ings then ?" and shortly after made peace with them. 

73. Abolition of the Templars. — Philip now formed 

* Before the battle, the Flemings celebrated mass and confessed their sins, and then 
took a solemn oath to fight to the death for the liberties of their country, by kneeling 
together, each taklnjg up a morsel of earth and pressing It to his lips. 

fFrom 4,000 to 7,000 gUt spurs were afterward picked up on the field of battle and 
hung in the Cathedral of Courtray. From this Incident the battle of Courtray Is often 
called the BaUle qf the Spurs. 

T 1 . What was the can«»e of the battle of Courtray ? Describe it 
7a. Was the battle of Courtray decisive ? What followed it ? 
73* Give au account of the suppression of the templars. 
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a scheme for filling his always empty treasury. This was 
the abolition of the Knights Templars, a military order which 
had originally been formed for the purpose of carrying on 
the crusades. As these had long since become unpopular in 
Europe, the large sums of money which had accumulated 
in the hands of the templars became an object of greed to 
the king.* Some vague rumors which had long been cur- 
rent, concerning the looseness of morals which prevailed 
among the templars at their secret meetings, gave the king a 
pretext for attacking them. He therefore sent a secret 
order to his officers throughout the kingdom to fall upon 
the templars on the night of the 13th of October (1307). 
Great numbers were captured and tortured, several were 
burned at the stake, and the greater part of their treasure 
was seized by the king. 

74« The discontent which the heavy taxes produced con- 
tinued to increase, and ended in a league of the nobles and 
the common people to resist them. So great had the oppres- 
sion become that, at one time, a general uprising was threat- 
ened. The king, however, now thoroughly alarmed, gave up 
his attempted tax, and calling together the leading men of 
several cities promised never again to debase the coinage. 
Domestic trouble, also, came to add to the disquiet of the 
king ; and an accident which happened while he was hunt- 
ing, brought on a sickness from which he never recovered. 
He died at the age of forty-six (1314). f 

75. Among the people of Prance there was little regret 
at the death of Philip the Pair. He was cold and unamia- 
ble in disposition, and the heavy and constant taxes which 
he levied weighed so heavily upon trade and commerce that 

• Their temple was In Paris, opposite the king's palace. The number of knights alone 
belonging to the order was 15,000. Their treasury contained 150,000 gold florins, besides 
large sums of silver, precious stones, rich vases, etc. 

t The klM, Philip IV., ordered two templars, one of them the Grand Master, to be 
burned. " It was probably owing to the last words of the Master—' God will avenge our 
death '—that there arose a popular rumor that the Master, at his death, had cited the 
Pope and the king to appear with him, the former at the end of forty days, and the latter 
within a year, before the judgment seat of God. Events gave a sanction to the legend ; '* 
for both Clement and Philip actually died within the time named. 

74. What is said of the taxes at this time ? What did the king promise ? What 
was the immediate cause of the king's* death ? 

7 5 . How was Philip regarded by his people ? Whftt <^d<UtloxL was made to the teiy 
ritory of France during his reign ? 
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his death produced a sense of relief. * During his reign, 
however, the territory of Prance had been somewhat in- 
creased. The most important of these additions was the 
city of Lyons, which was annexed in 1312. 

76. Throughout the reign of Philip the Fair may be seen 
the gradual change which was being made in Prance toward 
the increase of the royal authority. The powers which the 
lords had exercised by right of custom gave place to written 
laws, which the cunning king took care should generally be 
attended by some loss to the lords. Por the purpose of ex- 
ecuting these laws, he divided the parliament into three 
bodies : one for the administration of justice, called the par^ 
liament; another, called the chamber of finance; a third, 
for the consideration of political matters, which was called 
the grand council. 

71 • The Third Estate* — The most important act in the 
reign of Philip was his creation of the third estate. Up to 
this time there had been only two recognized orders in 
Prance, the nobles and the clergy. In 1302, however, 
Philip, being then at the height of his quarrel with the 
Pope, and feeling his need of the support of the whole 
people of Prance, permitted the •burghers, or common peo- 
ple, to send representatives to the States-General which he 
had called. In this general council, these representatives sat 
on equal terms with those of the nobles and the clergy ; and 
thus one of the most despotic kings of Prance was the means 
of bringing about a great political advance in the condition 
of the people. Prom that time three estates were known in 
Prance : the nobles, the clergy, and the people, or, as the 
latter were called, the third estate. 

* " Tills greed Is the vice which has clnngr to his name. Not only did he load his sub- 
jects with poll taxes and other taxes unauthorized by law and the traditions of the feu- 
dal system ; not only was he unjust and cruel toward the templars, In order to appro- 
priate their riches ; but he committed, over and over again, that Kind of spoliation which 
Imnorts most trouble Into the general life of a people ; he debased the coinage so often, 
ana to such an extent, that he was everywhere called ' the base coiner.' "— OuizoVa History 
qf France, 

76. How was the power of the nobles diminished ? How did Philip divide the 
parliament ? 

77. What was the origin of the third estate f What other orders existed at this 
time? 
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1314 '^^* Louis X. {le Rutin — disorder or tumult *)• — 
to Philip the Fair had three sons, of whom Louis, the 
*^*^ eldest, was proclaimed king (1314). Though he was 
twenty-five years old when he was called to the throne, his 
trifling disposition led him to prefer the sports of the boy 
to the cares of a kingdom. The nobles began to plot at 
once for the recovery of power. The king, however, coun- 
seled by his lawyers, turned to the people for aid ; and he per- 
mitted the serfs to purchase their freedom. The reason of 
this great concession was probably the king's want of money, 
but from it resulted a great change in the social state. 

79« Heavy and unjust taxes were imposed throughout the 
kingdom, for the purpose of carrying on the war in Flan- 
ders ; but in this war the king gained no laurels. He was 
defeated, not however by the Flemings, but by the mud and 
the rain, and losing a large part of his army, returned in 
disgrace to France. The following year he died of a chill 
produced by drinking wine to excess after becoming heated 
in a game of ball (1316). 

1316 80. Philip V. (le Long— the Tall).— The only 
to child of Louis X. was a daughter, who, by a new 
application of the- Salic law, was excluded from 
the throne. Louis's brother Philip, therefore, succeeded 
him as king. He busied himself chiefly in regulating the 
affairs of the kingdom, making laws for the uniformity of 
the currency, and of weights and measures, and many 
others for the benefit of industry, trade, and commerce. 
One of his most significant acts was the exclusion of the 
clergy from the meetings of the parliament ; another was 
the creation of a privy council (1318). He continued the 
practice of granting letters of nobility to tradesmen, and 

• So called because of the tumultuous and refractory conduct of the nobles and clergy, 
who attempted, during the weak reign of this king, to regain the powers of which they 
had been deprived by his artful and despotic father. 

78. What was the name and surname of Philip's successor ? What was his dispo- 
sition? What measure did the kingadopt ? Why? Its effect ? 

79. Why were taxes imposed ? Was the war against Flanders successful ? Why 
not ? What caused the king's death ? 

80. Why was Louis's daughter excluded from the throne ? Who succeeded him ? 
What were some of the measures he advocated ? What practice did he continue ? 
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was the first French king to permit the organization of mil- 
itary companies among the laboring people. 

81. Several persecutions, however, took place during the 
reign of Philip the Tall. The religious order of the Fran- 
ciscans, being shocked at the excesses of the papal court, 
protested, and began to preach in favor of a return to the 
simplicity of the early Church. They were at once attacked, 
and with such severity, that they were obliged to flee the 
country. The excitement once begun did not cease imme- 
diately. The next objects of suspicion were the lepers.* 
These were accused of poisoning the wells, and a frightful 
slaughter took place. The Jews were next attacked, as ac- 
complices of the lepers, and similarly persecuted.! After a 
short and unimportant reign, Philip the Tall died at the 
age of thirty (1322). 

1333 ^^' Charles IV. (le Bel— the Fair).— Philip 
to the Tall had given a new reading to the Salic law so 
^^^ as to make it exclude women from the throne. By 
so doing, he had made himself king. The new law, how- 
ever, was now, at his death, used against his family. He had 
four children, all daughters. These were set aside ; and his 
brother, under the name of Charles, became king. Charles's 
reign, however, was short and unimportant. A feeble show 
of power, against Louis of Bavaria, who had given shelter 
to the Franciscans when they were driven out of France, 
thereby bringing upon himself the punishment of excom- 
munication ; a few laws in regard to commerce ; the expul- 
sion of the Lombard merchants ; and the just execution of 
a powerful baron who had been found guilty of many crimes, 
are the principal incidents of his reign. He died after a 
six years' reign, at the age of thirty-four (1328). 

* The 1eper»^ becaase aflUcted with disease, were sapposed to be under the Influence 
of sorcery ; but by some they were reported to be accomplices of the Jews, or agents 
of the Moorish Kine of Granada. 

t At one place In Touralne, a large pit was dug, and one hundred and sixty Jews were 
cast into it and burned. 



81. Mention some of the odious acts of his reign. What is said of the lepers ? 
The Jews ? 

S%, For what reason was Charles the Fair named as the successor of Philip the 
Tall ? What were some of the principal incidents of his reign ? 
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83. Charles the Fair was the last of the Capetian kings of 
the direct line. The hostility which the later descendants 
of the line had shown toward the Pope was, by many devout 
persons, believed to be the cause of their early death ; and 
to this was believed to be added, in the case of the last four, 
the curse of the templars, whom Philip the Fair had so 
cruelly persecuted. As Charles died without male heirs, 
Philip of Valois {val-wah'), nephew of Philip the Fair, was 
declared his successor. This introduces a collateral line of 
kings, called the Branch of Valois. 

State of Society dublktg the Capetian Pebiod. 

84. The most important changes which took place in 
France during the Capetian period were the firm establish- 
ment of the monarchy, the elevation of the common people, 
and the temporary decline in the secular power of the Pope. 
A result of the first two was the slow decay of feudalism. 
Attacked from above by the king and from below by the 
people, it yielded gradually in the contest. With the weak- 
ening of feudalism and the papacy, the institution of chivalry 
slowly passed away and crusades became impossible. 

85. A new power rose into prominence during this period 
— the power of the people. The working-man became a 
soldier, and the tradesmen of the cities, whose friendship 
the king had found useful to him in his struggle with the 
lords, were granted special charters, which protected them 
in their industries. At first the king left to each city the 
conduct of its affairs, being satisfied with appointing a 
royal superintendent. This was followed by other claims, 
from time to time, till, finally, each man, instead of boasting 
as before that he was the inhabitant of a particular city, 
came to pride himself upon being the king's yeoman. 

83. What dynasty terminates with the reign of Charles the Fair ? What belief was 
held in regard to the short reigns of Charles and his immediate predecessors ? Who 
became king ? What new line began with him ? 

84. What great changes distinguish the reign of the Capetians ? What caused the 
decay of feudalif^m ? Of chivalry 1 

85. What new power arpse^ D^scrib^ the prueresa pf th§ mid^l? qUuss tQ In- 
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86. The Reign of Law. — The purchase of their free- 
dom by the serfe, after it was once begun, went on with 
increased rapidity. A great middle class of citizens was 
thus formed whose rights were in constant danger of in- 
fringement from the lords, who watched the growth of the 
new class with suspicion. At this time, however, fortu- 
nately, another agent appeared to place their rights on a firm 
basis. This was the body of written laws for which the close 
of this period is remarkable. Many of the latter kings of the 
Capetian line had been accustomed to fix the changes made 
in the rights and privileges of themselves and the lords, by 
recording them in the shape of laws ; and a respect for these 
laws soon grew up, which made it difficult to change them 
hastily. The rights of all classes were, by this method, 
made more secure. 

87. The existence of free citizens above the rank of serfe 
and below that of the nobles, supplied a condition favorable 
to the existence of trade and commerce. The danger, how- 
ever, which attended all communication between different 
parts of the country checked their growth. Eobbery and 
crime on the public highway were common, and only in the 
immediate neighborhood of towns and cities was property 
secure. This state of affairs was gradually amended by strict 
laws passed by the king as his power increased. The estab- 
lishment also of a uniform currency, and a system of regula- 
tions for the government of the different kinds of trades 
which existed, aided greatly in making them permanent. 

88. Trade, Commerce, etc. — Trade centers soon came 
to be established, which, by means of annual fairs, attracted 
merchants from all parts of Europe. Some of the most 
noted were those of Troyes {trwdh), St. Denis (den-ee'), 
Amiens (am'i'enz), Or'le-ans, Eheims (reemz), Rouen, Lyons, 



86. What is said of the establishment of law? For whose especial benefit were 
laws enacted ? What was the general effect npon France ? 

87. What aided the development of trade and commerce ? What were some of 
the difficulties nnder which they labored ? What further improvements are referred 
to? 

88. Mention some of the places which became trade centers. What were some of 
the industries of the south ? Wh^t new products w^re introduced bjr the crusaders ? 
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Nimes (neem), Avignon and Marseilles. The wines of south- 
ern Prance found a ready market in England and the Neth- 
erlands, and were exchanged in Spain for arms, and lea- 
ther fabrics of many kinds. The fisheries of the southern 
ports also yielded a large revenue. Some of the products 
introduced by the crusaders gave rise to entirely new in- 
dustries. Among these were the glass of Tyre and the 
tissues of Damascus. The use of flax and silk, and the em- 
ployment of windmills is also ascribed to them ; and the in- 
troduction of the sugar-cane, the plum-tree, and the cultiva- 
tion of the mulberry. Enameling of various kinds, seal-en- 
graving, and the art of the goldsmith had also reached a 
high degree of perfection. 

89. Guilds and Corporations. — The tendency of 
tradesmen and merchants to combine for protection and 
support had been very early manifested, and the associations 
so formed had been granted special privileges by the most 
sagacious monarchs of Prance. At the close of the period 
of which we are treating, they were numerous and well es- 
tablished. One of the most extensive of these was the 
Hansa of Paris, founded for the regulation of imports by 
water. Philip Augustus had befriended it especially, and 
Louis IX. had been its patron. The powers exercised by 
these corporations were great and exceedingly varied. They 
not only prescribed rules for carrying on their particular 
trades and fixed the prices of their goods, but protected 
their workmen, became responsible for their conduct, and 
took care of their aged, their widows, and their orphans. 
Each corporation adopted a patron saint, had its own treas- 
ury, and its feasts at stated times. 

90. The Progress of Learning.— In all parts of 
Prance, at this time, schools existed in connection with the 
Church. The want of books, however, made oral instruc- 
tion necessary. Higher education was afforded in universi- 
ties, five of these institutions being in existence. The most 

89. What is said of guilds and corporations ? What was their object ? 
9^. Give fiu aQCount of the state of learning. What is said of nniyersities ? 
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noted was that of Paris, the independence of which was 
recognized by Philip Augustus in 1203. This was attended 
by between 15,000 and 20,000 students. Latin was the lan- 
guage employed in instruction, and all ciyilized countries 
sent students to be educated there. In 1250, Robert de Sor- 
bon, chaplain of Louis IX„ founded a school of theology, 
afterward called the Sorbonne {sor-bon'). 

91. The French Iianguage, the Trouveres, etc. — 
It was during this period that the French language began to 
be popular and to take definite form. The laws, which had 
always, up to this time, been written in Latin, now began 
to be written in French. The literature of this period, 
also, is interesting. History, poetry, and romance were all 
cultivated.- In the middle and north of France, a class of 
poets sprung up whose works, written in French, soon be- 
came models for other countries. These were the Trouv^res 
(troO'Vdre), who were to the North what the Troubadours had 
been to the South.* The history, also, written at this time, 
is regarded as the beginning of French prose, and is stiD 
studied, not only for the key which it gives to the formation 
of the language, but as the most truthful record now attaina- 
ble of the events which it describes. 

92. Architecture. — This period is also distinguished by 
a revolution in the church architecture of Europe, caused 
by the introduction of the pointed arch.f A knowledge of 
this is supposed to have been acquired by the crusaders, as 
its presence in the "West cannot be traced' beyond the twelfth 
century, about which period it made its appearance in all 
the Christian countries of Europe. It was eagerly adopted, 
especially for church edifices ; and the changes and embel- 
lishments to which it was subjected soon developed it into a 

• The Troubadours were accompanied In their wanderings by minstrels and lugglers, 
the latter displaying their skill at the close of the poem or recitation. Sometimes the 
minstrels were formed Into an orchestra, to the music of which dancing took place. 
Games were also common, such as backgammon, draughts, and chess. 

t The pointed arch Is an essential element of the Gothic archlt«ctnre. 

91. What was the condition of the French language and literature ? Who were 
the Trouvdres ? What was the origin of French prose ? 

92. What change took place in architecture ? What is thought to have produced 
this change ? Where are some of the best specimens of Gotmc architecture to be 
found? 
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distinct order of architecture, called the Gothic, which almost 
entirely supplanted the earlier Roman. Many beautiful spe- 
cimens still exist in France, which date from this time.* 

93. Manners and Customs. — ^Down to the thirteenth 
century, people of the lower classes were not permitted to 
wear the dress or ornaments peculiar to the nobles. An 
edict of Philip the Fair prescribes minutely the number and 
cost of the dresses the tradeswomen may wear. The dress of 
the villain consisted of a blouse of cloth or skin, fastened at 
the waist by a leather belt, a mantle of woolen stuff, trowsers 
of the same, and shoes or large boots. Fastened to his belt 
was a wallet or purse, and a sheath for his knife. Notwith- 
standing the hard condition of the laboring classes, they had 
many holidays, nearly all the festival days of the Church 
being devoted partly to amusement. On these occasions, 
they drank, sang, danced, practiced archery, played athletic 
games, and passed most of the day in merriment. Nearly 
all the occupations now pursued in the -rural districts were 
in use in the earliest times. 

94« The desire for luxury, even as early as the twelfth 
century, produced twenty kinds of bread alone. Loaves 
were made into different shapes, and were of different quali- 
ties. There was the Pope's loaf, the court loaf, the peer's 
loaf, the knight's loaf, the squire's loaf, the varlet's loaf, etc. 
There were also fashions in bread as in other things. The 
white bread of Chailly {shal-ye'), a village ten miles south of 
Paris, attained a wide celebrity, and was found on the tables 
of nearly all the rich people of the fourteenth century. At 
the tables of the great, peacocks, cranes, herons, swtos, 
crows, storks, cormorants, and bitterns were considered deli- 
cacies, and were eaten to the sound of music. 

95. The court fool or buffoon formed a part of the royal 

• Of these the church of Notre Damet In Paris, Is an example. (See page 70.) 

93* What is said of the distiBction in dress between the nobJes and the lower 
classes ? What was the dress of the peasant ? What is said of their amusements ? 
Their occupations ? 

94. What is said of the breid of the twelfth century ? Of the bread of Chailly and 
of the meats used on the tables of the rich f 

95* Give an account of the court fool. 
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household from a very early period. These were originally 
dwarfs, and were chosen for their wit, or skill in jugglery. 
They wore a sort of homed hood and a slashed doublet, and 
carried a small wand, terminating in a grotesque head ; and 
sometimes had attached to it by a string an inflated bladder 
filled with peas, with which they struck persons with mock 
violence. They were allowed great latitude in speech, and 
their humorous sayings often contained much wholesome 
advice. They continued to form a part of the king's retinue 
down to the time of Louis XIV. 

96. It was the custom in the middle ages for the nobility 
to send their sons and daughters to serve an ** apprentice- 
ship of honor and virtue," at the court of the sovereign. 
There they were assigned positions as squires, pages, varlets, 
maids of honor, etc. The modem court of ladies is said to 
have originated with Anne of Brittany, who requested the 
attendance of the daughters of the nobles at her court ; and 
she took great pains in the formation of their manners, and 
in the direction of their education. 

97. Distinguished Men. — Among the eminent men of 
this period, may be mentioned Abelard (1079-1142), illus- 
trious for his genius as a philosopher and lecturer ; * St. Ber- 
nard (1091-1153), t the famous preacher of the second cru- 

* The story of Ab^Iard and H^oise is a singralarlv romantic one. The latter, the niece 
of the canon Folbert, was intrusted to Abelard to be educated ; but the teacher became 
a lover, and she reciprocated his affection. They fled, and were prlyately married ; but, 
to escape the veneeance of Fulbert, she sought refuge In a conrent. while Abelard after- 
ward became distinguished for his learning and eloquence as a public teacher. When 
the nunnenr to which Heloise belonged was suppressed, Ab^Iard was enabled to offer her 
and her sister nuns an asylum In the Paraclete, an institution which he had founded ; 
and there, after eleven years of separation, the lovers were, for a time, reunited. His 
death occurred soon after, and H^lolse caused him to be burled in the Paraclete, where 
subsequently she was herself Interred by his side. After having been several times ex- 
humed, the remains of both now rest beneath a beautiful mausoleum in the Cemetery of 
P^re la Chaise, in Paris. 

t St. Bernard was bom at Fontaines, in Burgundy, and was educated for a clerical or 
monastic life, upon which he entered with wonderful zeal and enthusiasm. Rigorous 
bodily chastisement, long continued, is said to have reduced him almost to a skeleton, 
and to have rendered him nearly insensible to bodily pain. In 1115, with a number of 
other monies, he founded a new brotherhood, at a place which he called Clairvaux (beau- 
tiful valley) ; and the community soon acquired a wide-spread reputation for the sanc- 
tity of its members. Multitudes flocked thither to be cured of their diseases by one 
who himself was emaciated by fasting and sickness. Afterward, yielding to the advice 
of physicians, he regained his strength, which he expended in behalf of religion and the 
Church, the cause of which he eloquently defended. He died at the age of & ; and his 
body was buried in the church of Clairvaux. In 1166, his name was placed in the calen- 
dar of the Church as a saint. 



96. What is said of the education of the children of the nobility ? Who was the 
originator of the modem court of ladies ? 
97* Mention some of the distinguished men of this period. 
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sad6, and celebrated not only for his devotion but for his exten- 
sive learning ; Jehan de Joinville (1223-1317), who wrote a 
biography of St. Louis, noted for its graphic description of 
all the minute events of that famous reign ; and the Abbe 
Suger (1086-1152), the most eminent of politicians during 
the reign of Louis VI. and Louis VII. 



CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 
A.D. 

987. Hugh Oapet. Reigned 9 years. 

996. Robert. Reigned 35 years. 
1000. Year of the predicted millennium. 
1031. Henry L Reigned 29 years. 
1041. The Truce of God. 
1060. Philip L Reigned 48 years. 
1066. Conquest of England by William of Normandy. 
1095. First crusade preached. 
1108. Iiouis VL {the Fat). Reigned 29 years. 
1108. Enfranchisement of the Conmiunes. 
1137. Louis VII. (the Young). Reigned 43 years. 
1147. The Second Crusade. 
1180. Philip n. (Augustus), Reigned 43 years. 
1190. The Third Crusade. 
1204. End of the English rule in France. 
1209. Crusade against the Albigenses. 
1218. Death of Simon de Montf ort. 
1223. Louis Vm. Reigned 3 years. 
1226. Ltoynn UL. (8t. LouU). Reigned 44 years. Two crusades unde^ 

taken. • 

1229. The Albigenses subdued. Inquisition established at Toulouse. 
1270. Philip ni. (the Hardy). Reigned 15 years. 
1282. The massacre of the Sicilian Vespers. 
1285. Philip IV. (the Fair). Reigned 29 years. 
1296. Contest with Pope Boniface. 
1302. Battle of Courtray. 
1302. Convocation of the States-General. 
1305. Clement V. Pope at Avignon. 
1307. Order of Knights Templars abolished. 
1314. Louis X. (Hutin). Reigned 2 years. 

1316. Philip V. (the Tail). Reigned 6 years. 8dli4i Ioajd confirmed. 
1322. Charles IV. (the Fair). Reigned 6 years. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OP THE CAPETIANS. 



Hugh Capet. 

I 

Sobert. 



I I 

Hugh (died 1026). Henry I. 

I 

FhiUpI. 

I 

Lonii VI. (fo OfX)6), 

I 
Louis YII. (^ Jeune), 

I 

Philip n. {Augustus), 

I 

Louie Yin. 



I I 

Louis IX. {St. Lends). Charles of Anjoo. 

I • 

I 
Philip m. (20 Bardi). Robert, Connt of Clermont, founder 

j of the HoQse of Bourbon. 

I 
Philip IV. Qe Bel). Charles, Count of Yaloie. 

Philip (VI.) of Yalols. 

1 \ \ 1 

Louis X.(^u/i»). Philip Y. (^ Z;<m^). Charles lY. (2$ ^«0. Isabella, 

Queen of England. 

I 
Edward UL of England. 



QUESTIONS FOR TOPICAL REVIEW. 

PA6V 

1. State what yon can of the beginning of Modem France 53 

2. Of the contest between Hugh Capet and Charles of Lorraine 53, 54 

3. Name the principal events in the reign of Robert Capet 54, 56, 56 

4. Give the particulars of his troubles growing out of his marriage with his 

cousin : . 54, 55 

5. Of his troubles growing out of his second marriage 55, 56 

6. Of the rebellion of his Norman vassals 55 

7. Of the persecution of the Jews.. 55, 72,84,89 

8. By what contest did Henry I. gain the throne? 56 

9. Name the principal events in the reign of flenry 1 56, 57 

10. State what you can of Robert of Normandy 66, 57 

11. Of the contest his son William had to secure to himself the province of 

Normandy 57 

12. Give the account of William's invasion of England 57, 58, 59 
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PACK 

Id. Give the facts in relation to Harold, «on of Earl Godwin 68,50 

14. What contest did William have with Philip!.? 69,65 

15. Why was the first cmsade undertaken ? 60, 60 

16. What preparations were made for it ? 60, 61 

17. Descrihe Peter the Hermit, and give an account of his agency 60 

18. Give an account of the expedition under Walter the Penniless 60 

19. How was the second army organized and commanded ? 61 

SO. Give an account of its march, sufCerings, and successes 61, 62 

2 1 . Of the result of its operation , 61 

22. Of what benefit to Europe did the crusade prove ? 62, 63 

23. State what you can of the two orders of knights 62, 85, 86 

24. Of the institution of knight-errantry 62, 68 

25. Give the origin and description of the Commune 68, 64, 71 

26. Now name the events in the reign of Philip 1 57 to 66 

27. Of those during the reign of his son Louis 65, 66 

28. Of those during the reign of his son, Louis Vn 66to60 

29. What forces and conmianders composed the second crusade ? 67 

80. Give an account of Louis's expedition 67, 68 

81. Of his domestic troubles 68, 60, 70 

82. State what you can of Louis's adviser, Suger 71 

S3. What were the important events during the reign of Philip Augustus ?. .. 72 to 79 

84. Why was the third crusade undertaken ? 78 

85. Give an account of it 78 

86. Give an account of King Richard of England 78,74 

87. Give the history and persecution of the Albigenses 75, 76, 79 

38. What were the important events in the reign of St Louis f 79 to 82 

39. State what you can of the Inquisition 79 

40. Give an account of St. Louis's first crusade 80 

41. Give an account of his second crusade 81 

42. What was his character and what his works ? 81, 82 

43. State all you can of Philip HI 82, 88 

44. What were the important events in the reign of Philip I V. f 84, 86, 86, 87 

45. What were the great changes of the Capetian period ? 90 

46. How were they effected ? 87, 89, 90, 91 

47. What is stated of trade, commerce, etc. ? 91, 92 

48. Of guilds and corporations r 92 

49. Of the progress of learning f 92, 98 

60. Of architecture f 98,94 

61. Of the manners and customs ? 94,95 

62. Of the distinguished men of the period ? 95, 96 

Note.—** The history of the Merovingians Is that of barbarians invading Oanl and settling 
upon the ruins of the Roman empire. The history of the Carlovingians is that of the 
greatest of the barbarians taking upon himself to resuscitate the Roman empire, and of 
Charlemagne's descendants disputing amongst themselves for the fragments of his fabric, 
as fragile as it was grand. Amidst this vast chaos and upon this double ruin was formed 
the feudal system, which, by transformation after transformation, became, ultimate- 
ly, France. Hugh Capet, one of Its chieftains, made himself its king. The Capettons 
achieved the French kingship.'*— Gtttfeor« EMory qf Drance. 
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SEscxioN* rsr. 

The House of Valois. 

Extmdingfrom the Accession of Philip VL (1328) to that of Louis XII. 

(1498). 

1338 '• ^l^ilip V^' — Philip of Valois, grandson of 
to Philip III. (see Genealogical Table), now ascended 
**^^ the throne of France. He had a competitor for the 
regency in Edward HI. of England, who was a grandson of 
Philip rV. Louis, Count of Flanders, was at that time en- 
gaged in putting down a revolt of his subjects. Philip col- 
lected an army immediately, and marched to his assistance. 
In the battle which ensued, Philip routed the Flemings com- 
pletely ; and the Count of Flanders being now fully rein- 
stated, Philip entered Paris amid great rejoicings, and with 
the good will of most of the feudal lords, who believed that 
by him, who was one of their number, their interests would 
be protected. 

2. Robert of Artois {ar-twah') at this time laid claim to 
the county of Artois, which had been for many years in 
the hands of the females of that house.* Philip, however, 
was not disposed to acknowledge his claim. The lawyers, 
also, declared that the papers which appeared to establish 
his claim were false ; and to this was added a charge that 
he had attempted to poison his aunt and her daughters, 
and had even used magic to produce the death of the king 
himself. On learning of this last charge, Robert fled to 

* '* Robert, Count d' Artois, was the man above all others who had most assisted PhtUp 
to gain possession of the crown : he was one of the wisest and greatest barons in 
France, of the highest birth, being descended from Idngs. His wife was alster-german 
to Philip, whose special compimion and friend he had been in all his fortunes ; and for 
the space of three years he managed everything in France— so that nothing was done 
without his knowledge.*'— .FV*o<Marl'« Chronicles, 

1. Who was Philip of Valois ? Who fought at the battle of Cassel ? What was 
the result? 

2. What is said of Robert of Artois i Where did he finally find safety ? How did 
he nse his influence there i 
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Brussels, the charge of sorcery being attended with the 
grayest consequences in that superstitious age. A decree of 
banishment was issued against him, all his goods were con- 
fiscated, and he finally fled to England, where he was wel- 
comed by Edward III., whom he encouraged in his design 
on the French throne (1334). 

3. Wax -with England. — ^Edward III. haying con- 
quered the Scots, in the great battle of Halidown Hill 
(1333), now turned his attention to France. There the des- 
potic course of Philip had for seyeral years been making his 
own people his enemies. He had debased the coin of the 
kingdom, diminished his reyenue^ by imposing such heayy 
taxes on the merchants that trade was driyen to other coun- 
tries, and brought industry almost to a stand-still.* 

4. The nobles of Flanders were in sympathy with the 
French ; her merchants and manufacturers, with the Eng- 
lish. From England much of the raw material which gaye 
her large cities their importance was deriyed. The Flemish 
merchants, under the lead of Van Arteyelde {ar-ta-veW) of 
Ghent, formed an alliance with Edward. Philip, on the 
other hand, entered into an alliance with Scotland. The 
first action took place on an island at the mouth of the 
Scheldt {shelt), where a force of Flemish knights lay block- 
ading the ports of Flanders. An English fleet attacked them 
and droye them away. This was the first action of the 
" Hundred Years' War " (1337). 

5. Each side now fitted out a fleet, and employed it for 
some time in making descents upon the other's coast. The 
French were the first to act. Their fleet constantly threat- 
ened the English ports, making attacks from time to time in 
different places. * Edward sailed from London with a force 
of 120 yessels and 16,000 soldiers, and came up with the 

* To sach an extent was spurious money issued by FhUlp, that, in 1842, the valne of 
coin is said to have changed every week. 

3* What were some of the unpopular measures of Philip ? 

4. Why were the Flemish merchants in sympathy with England ? What was the 
first battle of the Hundred Years' War ? Describe it. 

5. Give an account of the battle of Sluys. What did the King of England do after 
the battle f Where is Sluys ? Toumay ? St Omer ? (See Progressive Map, No. 4.) 
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French near Sluys (slots), where they awaited him with 200 
vessels and 40,000 men. The battle lasted more than nine 
hours, and ended in the destruction of the nayal power of 
France. Thirty thousand men perished, the greater part of 
them being Frenchmen (1340). Edward landed, hoping for 
the assistance of the Flemings in his land operations ; but 
after making an attempt to take Toumay, and suffering a 
defeat at St. Omer, he consented to a truce and withdrew. 

6, War in Brittany. — ^A dispute which now arose in 
Brittany, again brought Philip and Edward into the field. 
Duke John died in 1341 without heirs. A contest for the 
succession arose immediately between his half-brother, John 
of Montfort, and his niece's husband, Charles, Count of 
Blois (blwah). Charles, being the nephew of King Philip, 
received his^ support. John of Montfort called to his aid 
Edward III., promising to pay homage to him and to recog- 
nize him as King of France. The war began at once, and 
was waged with much cruelty. During its progress, John 
of Montfort was captured and sent to Paris, and Robert of 
Artois was killed. Shortly afterward, the Pope interfered 
and brought about a three years' truce (1343).* 

7. Second Invasion of the English.— Philip's exac- 
tions at home still continued, and he alienated many by an 
unnece^ary act of treachery and cruelty. Oliyer Clisson 
and fourteen Breton lords were invited by Philip to a tourna- 
ment and banquet at Paris, and while there they were sud- 
denly attacked and beheaded. This act roused all Brittany. 
Peace was declared between the riyal factions, and the aid 
of Edward was inyoked against the French king (1344), 
and France was invaded at three points. The English, un- 
der the Earl of Derby, entered Guienne and pushed inland 
as far as Angoul^me (ahng-goo-ldm') ; John de Montfort, 
with another army, entered Brittany and attacked Aiguillon 

* A strOdng flgnre In tbls war In Brittany Is that of Jeanne de Montfort, who put on 
her hosband^B armor, after his capture, and Inspired her troops by her energy and 
daring. 

6. What caused the war in Brittany ? What happened to John of Montfort Y 

7. What was the fate of Oliver Clisson f What was the result of his death ? What 
cliauged the destination of Bdward's anny ? What coarse did he finally take i 
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{a-ghe-yong') ; while Edward himself took command of a 
third army designed to enter Flanders and operate in the 
north of Prance. The assassination of Van Arteyelde, how- 
ever, caused Edward to suspect the friendship of the Flem- 
ings, and he sailed for the south of France ; but a vio- 
lent storm prevented him from reaching it. He finally 
landed at Cape La Hogue in Normandy with 32,000 men 
(1346). 

8. He captured many towns, and made an attempt upon 
Eouen, but, finding it too strong, prudently gave it up, and 
marched along the left bank of the Seine toward Paris. 
Sending his couriers in the direction of the capital to bum 
the villages, he crossed the Seine at Poissy (pwah'sy). The 
French king now set out in pursuit with a large but badly 
disciplined army, it having been collected since Edward 
landed in Kormandy. The English army, fighting its way 
across a ford of the river Somme (som), halted near the vil- 
lage of Crecy (kres'e). 

9. The Battle of Or6cy. — The English were drawn 
up on the hillside of Crecy in three lines of battle, the king 
in the rear, and the Prince of Wales (called the Black 
Prince, from the color of his armor) in the front, with a 
strong force of archers. * The French advanced to the attack 
in great confusion. A thunder-shower coming on just be- 
fore the action, and wetting the bow-strings of the French, 
made them useless; while the English bowmen, who had 
kept their bow-strings dry by putting them under their 
coats, advanced to the attack late in the afternoon, when 
the rays of the setting sun shone full in the faces of the 
French. The result of the battle was a disastrous defeat 
of the French king, who retreated, during the darkness, to 

• " The Enflrltsh archers advanced each one step In silence, and by one volley slaughtered 
and discomflted the Genoese. The French kniffhts, enragred, drew their swords on the 
unfortunate auxiliaries and cut their way through to arrive at the enemy. They encoun* 
tered the first line of the English under the Prince of Wales ; and here was the heat of 
the battle. Edward was sent to for aid ; but he who saw the strife and knew the mettle 
of his men, refused. 'Let my son win his spurs!' said the monarch: and bravely did 
young Edward earn these symbols of knighthood.'*— Cr(nr«*« EUtory qf France, 



8* Describe the line of mnrch of the English. Wliei^ did they halt ? 
0. Give an account of the battle of Crecy, 
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Amiens, leaving 11 princes, 80 baronets, 1,200 knights, and 
30,000 soldiers dead on the field (1346.)* 

10. The Siege of Calais.— After the battle of Cr^cy, 
the English king continued his march to the coast, and laid 
seige to Calais (kalis), which was starved into submission 
(1347). The terms which Edward imposed were, that all 
the inhabitants should surrender, and that six citizens, bear- 
ing the keys of the town and castle, should be sent to him 
stripped, with halters around their necks, to be dealt with 
afi he should order. Eustace St. Pierre and five others vol- 
untarily gave themselves up, and were brought into Ed- 
ward's camp as he had directed. He ordered that they 
should be beheaded, but his queen, Philippa, pleaded in 
their behalf, and their lives were saved. All the inhabit- 
ants of Calais, however, were removed, and it was repeopled 
with English, and remained an English town many years. 

11. The Black Death. — The surrender of Calais led to 
a ten months' truce, which both monarchs, being weary of 
the war, willingly signed. Another scourge now came to 
add its horrors to those of war. A pestilence, known as the 
Black Death, or Plague, made its appearance in Asia, and 
swept over Europe, carrying off not only men but beasts. 
It reached Paris in 1348, and raged with such violence that, 
at times, 800 dead were buried daily in that city alone. A 
report made to the Pope asserts that 80,000 persons perished 
in Paris; and Europe, according to the historians of the 
time, lost one-third of its inhabitants. Among the victims 
was the Queen of France, f 



1 0. What terms were imposed by Edward on the inhabitants of Calais ? How were 
the lives of St. Pierre and his associates saved ? What change was made in Calais ? 

11. Describe the origin and progress of the Black Death. How many persons per- 
ishecj? - - "' 
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12. The Gabelle. — The remaining years of Philip's 
reign were barren of stirring events. The same reckless 
extravagance and love of gayety which the king had always 
shown made it necessary to the last to impose heavy taxes 
upon the people to meet his expenses. One of the most 
odious of these was the salt tax^ known as the gdbelle 
{gdh'iel')y the king's store-house for salt being called by that 
name. These store-houses were established in many parts of 
the kingdom, and all the salt produced was brought to them, 
and sold at whatever price the king chose to put upon it. 
Philip died in 1350, having married only a short time before 
the beautiful Blanche of Kavarre, then eighteen years of age. 

13. Annexation of Territory. — Two additions were 
made to the kingdom of France during the reign of Philip 
VI. : the city and district of Montpellier (mong-pel-ya'), in 
Languedoc, and the province of Dauphin6. The former 
was bought of the King of Majorca. Dauphin^ was sold to 
Philip in 1349 for 120,000 florins, by Humbert II., Count 
of Vienne, who was called the dauphin, or dolphin, of the 
Viennese, on account of a figure of that fish which he car- 
ried on his coat of arms. The province was ceded to his 
grandson, Charles of Kormandy, who was called, from this 
circumstance, the Dauphin, a title which was always after- 
ward given to the eldest son of the King of France. 

14. Taxes. — Use of Gunpowder.— Two important 
events which happened during the reign of Philip VI. re- 
main to be noted. In the early part of his reign (1338), a 
law was passed by the States-General, which provided that 
no extraordinary taxes should be levied by the kings of 
France without the consent of the three estates, the monarch 
to bind himself to obey this law by an oath given at his 
coronation. Though the French kings found means of 

like bales In a ship's hold. Every one carried In his hand strong-smelling herbs. The air 
•tank with the dead and dying, or with Infectious drugs. Alasl how nuiny lovely ladles, 
how many amiable young persons, dined In the mormng with their friends, who, when 
evening cune, sapped with their ancestors ! **—Bocc<»cc(o. 

12. Whom did the king marry ? What was the gabeile f Why so called ? 

13. What additions were made to the territory of Prance f What is the origin of 
the name dauphin f To whom was it afterward applied P 

1 4* What important law was passed ? What is i^d of the use of gunpowder ? 
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evading this law, the principle there laid down re-appeared 
and became the watchword of liberty in many countries. 
The other impori»nt event was the use of gunpowder, already 
mentioned in the account of the battle of Crecy. This 
proved a most effective instrument in hastening the down- 
fall of feudalism, the humblest peasant armed with a mus- 
ket being more than the equal of the proudest knight. 




CANNON OF THE 14TH CENTUBT. 



1350 '^* Jo^ (^^ ^^^ — ^^^ Good). — John of Kor- 
to mandy, who ascended the throne at his father's 
1364 ^ga^ij^ 4i^ jiQt depart from the unwise course marked 
out by Philip of Valois. Prodigal in disposition, and fa- 
miliar with the custom of extorting money from the peo- 
ple to supply the pleasures of the king, he squandered the 
public treasure, sold offices and dignities to his favorites,* 
and continued the practice, long pursued by the kings of 
France, of debasing the coin. So great had his need of 
money now become, that he even formed the plan of openly 
demanding from the people the amount his extravagance 
required, instead of gathering it indirectly in the form of 
taxes. To this end, therefore, he called together the States- 
General (1351). He failed in his purpose, however ; instead 
of getting money as he had hoped, he was forced to listen 

• It WM on account of hla extrayaraince and lavish expenditure upon his favorites 
that he was called le Bon, which properly means the goodfeUou). 

15. What was the surname of John of Normandy f Mention some of his unpopu- 
lar acts. Why did he convene the States-General ? What was the result ? 

5* 
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to complaints concerning his spendthrift ways, and was eyen 
compelled to make promises of reform. 

16. The long-standing quarrel for the title of Eng of 
France was now reyived by the entrance of a third claimant. 
This was Charles of Kavarre, whose meddlesome disposition 
secured for him the surname of Charles the Bad. He was a 
grandson of Louis X., and not only laid claim to the throne, 
but murdered one of the king's favorites who had been pre- 
ferred before him. For this act, the king confiscated a por- 
tion of his estates, and Charles fled to England, where he 
incited Edward III. to a new war against France. 

17. Wax "^th England. — ^Edward was easily persuaded 
to undertake a new invasion. He landed at Calais, and laid 
waste the adjoining country ; while his son the Black Prince 
landed at Bordeaux (bor-do'), and pillaged the south of 
France without opposition (1355). The treasury of the 
French king was empty, and his people disaffected. Another 
meeting of the States-General was called, at which the rep- 
resentatives of the people spoke more boldly than ever 
against the wasteful excesses of the king. An army and the 
means to support it were promised by them, provided a 
committee of their number might supervise the expenditure 
of the money, no part of which was to be devoted to the 
king's private use. The bankrupt monarch was compelled 
to yield to these humiliating terms. 

18. An incident which happened at this time gave Ed- 
ward another pretext for action. Charles of Navarre had 
returned to France under a treaty of peace concluded some 
time before. He had again, however, placed himself in 
opposition to the king on account of a heavy tax which the 
latter had levied. The dauphin invited Charles of Navarre, 
his friend, the Count of Harcourt, and several other lords 
to a great feast at Eouen. When the banquet was at its 

1 6. Who was Charles the Bad 3 What claim did he make ? Why was he forced to 
flee to England ? 

1 7. At what points did the English invade France ? Who commanded the army 
that landed in the south ? What did the States-General do ? 

18. What act of treachery did the king commit? What became of Charles of 
Navarre ? 
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height, the king entered, seized the Eng of Kavarre, and 
ordered him to be thrown into prison ; and the Count of 
Harcourt, with three other lords, were led out to the castle- 
yard (miscalled the Field of Pardon), and beheaded (1356). 

19. The Battle of Poitiers.— Edward III. lost little 
time in taking up the quarrel of his friend, the captive King 
of Navarre. Edward the Black Prince took the field with 
a small army of 8,000 to 12,000 men, and for some time 
ravaged the south of Prance unmolested. On turning to the 
coast, however, he found his retreat cut off by the French 
king, who had crossed the Loire, and placed his army be- 
tween the English and the sea. King John, in person, com- 
manded the French army, which consisted of 26 dukes, 
140 baronets, and 50,000 men. The Black Prince, seeing 
his danger, chose his battle-ground a short distance north of 
Poitiers {poi-teerz'), on the top of a rough hill, covered with 
Tineyards, crossed by hedges, and made difficult of access by 
low shrubbery. The only approach to the top of the hill was 
by a narrow road which could be commanded by a small force. 

20. The French king, in his eagerness to wipe out the 
disgrace of Crecy, forgot all prudence. He ordered his 
horsemen to begin the attack along this road. The English 
bowmen showered their arrows upon them, and, in a few 
moments, the force of the attack was broken, and the horses, 
rendered furious and unmanageable, galloped madly back 
upon the French lines behind them, and threw them into 
confusion. At this moment, with the cry of *^ St. George 
and Guienne 1 " the English charged, and drove the first 
and second lines of the French off the field in disorder. 
Another blunder was now committed by King John. He 
commanded his knights, who were clad in heavy armor, to 
dismount and fight on foot. The Black Prince, on the con- 
trary, ordered his horsemen to mount, and the French, being 
now on the open plain, were ridden down and trampled un- 

19. How did the King of En^^land avenge the wrongs of Charles of Navarre Y 
What great battle was fought ? What was the position of the two armies ? Where is 
Poitiers ? (See Progressive Map, No. 4.) 

20. Give an account of the battle. What mistake waa made by the French couk- 
mander f What became of John and hJf boj^ f 
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der foot without help. King John and his youngest son, 
Philip, threw themselves into the midst of the action, and 
strove to turn the tide in their favor, but without success. 
Both were captured, and the French army was beaten back 
upon Poitiers. 

21. The battle began at daybreak and ended at noon, on 
the 19th of September (1356). Eleven thousand French 
were left on the field, among them more than 2,400 nobles ; 
and 100 barons, 2,000 men-at-arms, and many of less rank 
were taken prisoners. The loss of the English was only 
2,600. The Black Prince marched at once to Bordeaux, 
releasing nearly all of his prisoners on parole, their number 
being so great as to embarrass him. He concluded a two 
years' truce with France, and immediately embarked for 
London, taking with him John and his young son Philip.* 

22. Great dissatisfaction prevailed throughout France on 
receipt of the news of the disaster at Poitiers. The army 
was beaten and scattered, and the king a prisoner ; a second 
and greater disgrace was added to that of Cr6cy. New taxes 
were necessary to equip another army, and to ransom the 
prisoners taken at Poitiers. Still more gloomy was the situ- 
ation made by the absence of any hopeful national senti- 
ment. The people blamed their captive king for the mis- 
fortunes under which they were suffering. 

23. The States-Oeneral.— Stephen Marcel.— In the 
midst of this general gloom and anger, the dauphin called a 
meeting of the States-General. So bold were the represen- 
tatives of the people in their demands for better government 
by the king, that the dauphin adjourned the assembly in 
alarm ; but he was forced to call it together again, as the 
treasury was empty. After many stormy debates, in which 

A^'^r t^i? capture of the French Mng and hla son, they were conducted to the tent 
or the Black Prince, who treated them with the utmost respect, waiting upon the Mng 
at supper as If he had been his own father, and cheering him by kind and consoling 
words. During his stay In England, Jolm was treated more like a guest than a prisoner. 

2 1 • What was the loss of the French f Of the English ? 

22. What was the feeling in France in regard to the battle of Poitiers ? 

23. At the meeting of the States-General, what did the third estate demand ? Who 
was their spokesman ? What office did he hold i Wliat were the principal meaeores 
passed? 
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the rights of the people were boldly and ably asserted by 
Stephen Marcel, provost of the merchants of Paris, an ordi- 
nance was agreed upon and passed, the principal provisions 
of which were, that taxes should be collected, and the money 
80 collected paid out by officers appointed by the States- 
General; that the defense of the kingdom should be in- 
trusted to a committee of thirty-six, twelve from each estate ; 
that the depreciation of coin should cease ; that all men 
should be armed and form a national guard ; and that the 
States-General should meet twice a year without waiting for 
the call of the king (1367). 

24. This ordinance was the first great check which royalty 
had received, and both ruler and nobles could not fail to 
see that the hand which had given this check was that of 
the people. As soon as the dauphin, therefore, was free of 
the States-General, he began to evade the fulfillment of his 
promises. After several acts which served to increase the 
suspicion in which he was held by his people, he ordered 
again the debasement of coin. 

25. The storm broke at once. Marcel called the trades- 
men of Paris to arms, and marching at their head to the 
dauphin's quarters, demanded that he should dismiss his un- 
wise counselors, and seriously devote himself to the govern- 
ment of the kingdom and the protection of his people. A 
few bitter words passed between them, when Marcel, seeing 
that nothing was to be hoped for from the treacherous dau- 
phin, turned to his attendants and commanded them to com- 
plete the work for which they had come. In a moment the 
marshals of Champagne and Normandy, the counselors of 
the dauphin, were stabbed and fell at his feet, staining his 
robe with their blood. Marcel then placed upon the dau- 
phin's head the cap which he himself had worn, and which 
was made of red and blue, the colors of the city of Paris, 
and the bodies of the murdered marshals were thrown out 
to the people. 

24. Bid the dauphin keep his promises to the States-Qeneral ? 
ft 5, Give an account of the assassination of the m a r s h als. 
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26. The inhabitants of Paris applauded the act of Marcel^ 
who now found himself ruler of the city and in arms against 
the dauphin. The latter withdrew, taking with him the 
nobles, who saw with dread the rising power of the people, 
and instinctiyely took the side of the dauphin. Unfortu- 
nately, the situation of the kingdom at this time was such 
that Paris could hope for no aid from other cities or from 
the country. Communication between them was difficult ; 
companies of soldiers called **free lances," roamed the coun- 
try, plundering and burning; and safety was only to be 
found behind the walls of fortified towns and cities. Paris 
stood alone in the bold position which had been taken. 

27. Prompt action was necessary on the part of Marcel, as 
the dauphin was already raising an army, and discontent 
began to appear in Paris itself. In his difficulty, he deter- 
mined to release the imprisoned Charles of N'ayarre, bring 
him to Paris, and proclaim him king, hoping that his de- 
pendence upon the people, if he were thus raised to power, 
would lead him to deal justly with them. Only a part of 
this plan, however, could be carried out. The King of Na- 
varre was released and brought to Paris, and Marcel demand- 
ed of the dauphin that his property should be restored to 
him and his rights respected. The dauphin promised, but 
failed to keep his word. 

28* The Jacquerie. — A new danger now appeared, 
which for a time drew the attention of all away from Paris, 
and divided the kingdom into two great parties, the nobles 
and the people. The miseries of the latter had grown so 
great that they could bear them no longer. They rose in 
arms, and forming themselves into bands, marched through 
the country, sacking the castles of the nobles, and pillaging 
without restraint. This rising was called the Jacquerie 
(zhak'S-re), from Jacques Bonhomme {zhak bon-om'),* the 

* ^'Frolssart Imagines that the name 'Jacques Bonhonmie * meant a particular person, 

26. In what position was Marcel placed ? Why was Paris cut off from the rest of 
France? 

27. What did Marcel now do ? Was the plan carried ont f 

28. What was the origin of the Jacqnerie ? What did the peasants do ? Who 
was their leader ? 
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name then generally given to a peasant. The nobles leagued 
together to defend themselves, and having captured and hung 
the leader of the peasants, they turned against the cities 
(1358). 

29. Death of Marcel. — Marcel and the citizens of 
Paris soon discovered that the King of Navarre was false to 
them ; his fear of the people, and his natural sympathy 
with the nobility leading him into plots with the dauphin. 
Marcel's power was waning fast. In his desire to see a sta- 
ble government in France, he offered the crown first to the 
King of Navarre, and afterward to the dauphin. The lat- 
ter refused to enter Paris while the murderer of the mar- 
shals lived. The former, however, accepted, and secret pre- 
parations were made to admit him into the city and proclaim 
him king. The night of the 31st of July was chosen, 
and Marcel rode down to one of the gates of the city 
with the keys in his hand. His design was suspected, how- 
ever ; and, before he could carry it out, he was killed by 
one of his former associates.* Two days after, the dau- 
phin entered Paris, and for several days the blood of his en- 
emies was shed without mercy. 

30. Charles of Navarre at once retreated to Normandy, 
where he gathered an army and began a new wat. The 
dauphin, however, purchased a peace. King John, mean- 
while, had made a treaty of peace with the English king, the 
terms of which were indignantly rejected by the States- 
General ; the voice of the people being that they would bear 
their heavy burdens still longer rather than sacrifice their 

with any accurate knowlecUre 
the common nickname, the 

lerally ; and from It such rls- 
or the disturbances of the 

threw himself before Marcel 
tmggle had begun In earnest, 
lany wounds. Six of his com- 
three years* political life, and 
J and energy, who at the out- 
bt, promised himself a better 



39. Why did Marcel break off negotiations with the King of Navarre ? What was 
now Marcers only object ? To whom did he next nppeal ? What was the result ? 

30. What became of Charles of Navarre ? What was the feeling in France in re- 
gard to the treaty with England ? 
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country thus, and that " King John should remain a pris- 
oner in England, leaving the remedy for their ills to God, 
who would provide one in his own good time." 

31. The news of the rejection of the treaty enraged the 
English king, who at once declared the truce broken, and 
made ready to invade France. In the autumn (1359) he 
landed at Calais. The dauphin did not oppose the English 
king in the field. All troops were withdrawn to the forti- 
fied towns and cities, and the invaders were permitted to 
ravage the open country at their will. The English king 
even marched to Paris, and challenged the dauphin before 
its walls. Tired at last, however, of a war in which there 
was neither glory nor plunder, and finding that his army 
was gradually melting away by sickness and the attacks of 
the maddened peasantry, he accepted proposals for peace. 

32. The Peace of Bretigny. — ^A treaty was signed 
(1360) at Bretigny {iri-teen'ye). According to its terms, 
the English king renounced all claim to the throne of 
Prance ; gave up certain possessions in Prance while retain- 
ing others,— principally those which had belonged to the 
Plantagenets ; and withdrew from his alliance with the 
Plemish. The dauphin, on the other hand, agreed to pay 
3,000,000 gold crowns for the ransom of his father, and to 
give up his alliance with Scotland. Humiliating as these 
terms were, nothing remained to impoverished Prance but 
to comply with them. King John was accordingly brought 
over to Calais, and remained there till the first installment 
of his ransom was paid (October 25, 1360).* 

33. King John, on his return to Paris, set about the work 
of reform ; but this was soon interrupted by projects more 
to his taste. The death of Philip of Eouvres {roo'vr) put 

• The money for this was recelyed from the Lord of Milan, who paid 600,000 florins for 
the honor of an alliance between his son and Isabella, the Idns^s daashter, then only 
eleven years of age. 

^ ^Av ^^** ®%5* ^^ ***« reiection of the treaty have ? How did the dauphin con- 
duct the war? Was the English king successful ? 

32. What were the terms of the peace of Bretigny ? How was the first installment 
of the money needed for the king's ransom obt-ained ? 

33. Who was the new Duke of Burgundy ? What attempt did the king makef 
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him in possession of Burgundy, which he gave to his fourth 
eon, Philip; who had won his title of le Hardi {the bold) 
on the field of Poitiers. He made an attempt^ also^ to 
check the ravages of the free lances, or free eompanies, but 
was defeated. He had just formed a project for ridding 
France of these roving companies by sending them on a cru- 
sade, when he learned that one of his sons, the Duke of 
Anjou, who had been left at Calais as a hostage for the pay- 
ment of the king's ransom, had escaped. He immediately 
made his son Charles regent, left Paris, and gave himself up 
in his son's place.* He was taken to London, where he 
was hospitably received ; but, after a brief illness, he died 
(1364). t 

1364 '*• Charles V- {le Sage— the Wise). — Charles, 
S2a *^^ regent, now became king. He was in every respect 
his father's opposite. Pale and sickly, ;religious and 
much given to study, he had no taste for the rude sports of 
the feudal barons, and proved himself in time their bitterest 
enemy. The wasted country expected no relief from the 
studious young king; but so great were the results pro. 
duced by him that, before many years had passed, witchcraft 
was the only name which his superstitious people could find 
for his achievements. He saw that a king, to be powerful, 
must be at peace with his people ; and his own experience 
had taught him that advantages gained by war must not be 
thrown away from any false sense of honor. 

35. His first measure was to establish a fixed money 
standard, and to forbid all tampering with the coin of the 
realm. His next was to get possession of two cities belong- 
ing to Charles of Navarre, which commanded the Seine, 
and could be used to favor the invasions of the Eng- 
lish. Both these cities were captured by stratagem. The 

*Thls king nobly said: "If good faith were banished from the earth It ought to be 
still found In the hearts of kings.*' 

f The king of England gaye blm a magnificent funeral. His body was afterward car- 
ried to France, and Interred In the abbey of St. Denis. 



34. What was the character of Charles V. ? How was he regarded by his people ? 

35. What were some of his first measures? What was done hj the King of 
Navarre? The result? 
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King of Navarre answered this treachery by sending an invad- 
ing army into Normandy. Charles V. sent a few thousand 
men to meet them, under Bertrand Du Gueselin {gorJelang'), 
a Breton free lance recently taken into his service. Du Gues- 
elin lured his opponent from a strong position he had chosen 
on a hilly by a pretended flight, then suddenly turned and 
routed the army, capturing its leader. This disaster led 
Charles of Navarre to consent to a treaty of peaoe, by which 
he received, in exchange for his fiefs in Normandy, .the bar- 
ony of Montpellier (1365). 

36. Onuade against Don Pedro of Oastile.— The 
French king now matured a plan for accomplishing a double 
purpose: the relief of his kingdom from the curse of the 
free companies and the weakening of the English power in 
the south of Prance. Don Pedro the Cruel, King of Castile, 
had poisone(J his wife, Blanche of Bourbon, the sister-in- 
law of Charles V. He had also threatened his brother, Hen- 
ry of Tras-ta-ma'ra, who sought refuge in France. Charles 
V. consented to aid the young prince to drive Don Pedro 
from the throne of Castile, and offered him for the purpose 
an army of free lances. Du Gueselin was placed in com- 
mand of the new army. To give the expedition the char- 
acter of a crusade, reports were circulated that Don Pedro 
was a Jew ; and the army, on its way to the south, stopped 
at Avignon to receive the blessing of the Pope, the remission 
of their sins, and a sum of money. 

37. Don Pedro fled without a battle, and finally appeared 
at Bordeaux to claim the protection of the Black Prince ; 
while Henry of Trastamara was made king of Castile. The 
free lances flocked back into France and gathered around the 
Black Prince, who was forming an army to restore Don 
Pedro to his throne. A battle was fought and gained by 
the Black Prince at Najera {n&'M'rdh)^ Henry of Trasta- 
mara was driven out of Spain, and Don Pedro reinstated 

36. What did Charlee V. hope to accomplish by attacking Don Pedro ? What had 
Don Pedro done ? Who commanded the French king's army ? How was it made to 
apncar a cmsade ? 

37. Where did Don Pedro go for safety ? What part did the Black Prince take in 
tbk struggle ? Wh^t was the effect 9f the battle of Najera ? Whft| f ollo^^ ? 
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(1367).* Sickness, however, now broke out in the camp of 
the victors. The money which had been promised them 
was not given ; and the Black Prince, in attempting to raise 
it by a tax on his subjects in Gascony and Aquitaine, met 
with a refusal, and incurred the anger of his French subjects 
not only on this account, but because he had helped to 
restore to his throne Don Pedro, who was looked upon as a 
monster of cruelty. 

38. The French king's stratagem, therefore, was doubly 
successful. The popularity of the Black Prince among his 
French subjects was &tally shaken, and France was freed 
from the terror of the free lances. Those that returned from 
Spain crossed into Italy, and enlisted in the service of the 
warring states there, especially in that of the Pope, who 
acquired such power by their aid that he left Avignon under 
their protection, and established himself in Bome. The 
quiet produced by this relief, and the wise reforms which 
the king had carried out in reducing the taxes, soon restored 
order and prosperity to France. He had also fortified the 
cities, organized military companies throughout the king- 
dom, and filled his treasury. 

39. Wax "with England. — ^When the Gascon lords came 
to complain of the oppressions of the Black Prince, Charles, 
being prepared for war, threw aside all concealment, and 
summoned him to answer the charge. *^I will come,'* an- 
swered the Prince, *^but it shall be with my helmet on 
my head, and 60,000 men at my bacf Charles then made 
an alliance with Scotland, bound Flanders to him by a mar- 
riage between his brother, Philip the Bold, and Margaret of 
Flanders, and sent a bold declaration of war to the King 
of England, insulting him at the same time by making a 
kitchen servant his messenger. 

* In this battle, Dn Gnesclln was taken prisoner : and Don Hemy, having escaped, fled 
for safety to the papal court at Avignon. Da Ouesclln was afterward ransomed. 



3 8 . What became of the free lances f What did the Pope do ? What was the con- 
dition of France ? 

39. What did the king do when petitioned by the Gascon lords ? What was the 
answer of the Black Prince ? How 4id Ctiarl«9 iMuU tb« King of England wlit^n )>« 
declaim war? 
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40. Without waiting for an answer, the French king began 
an attack upon the English possessions in Prance, and with- 
in a week the proyince of Ponthieu (pong-too')* was in his 
hands. The English invaded France by way of Calais (1369) ; 
and the defensive policy was again pursued by Charles V. 
His troops were withdrawn into walled towns, and strict 
orders were given to his army not to risk a battle. The 
English, therefore, as before, ravaged the open country at 
their pleasure, but conquered nothing of importance. Mean- 
time, in the south, the Black Prince found himself betrayed 
by his subjects, and forced to enter upon a campaign to sub- 
due them. So ill was he, however, that he was carried on a 
litter at the head of his army. He attacked and captured 
Limoges (le-mdzh') ; and, enraged at the opposition he had 
met, ordered the massacre of more than 3,000 men, women, 
and children (1370). f This inhuman act closed his career 
as a soldier. He returned to Bordeaux, and there sailed for 
England, where he died a few years after. J 

41. The force of the English attack being now somewhat 
spent, Charles began to take more decided measures. Du 
Guesclin, who had been made Constable of France, attacked 
and defeated the English under Eobert Knolles (noles), for- 
merly a noted free lance, and Poitou was reclaimed (1373). 
The same year, the English again landed at Calais with 
30,000 men, and marched through France to Bordeaux ; but 
so poor had the country become, that only one-fifth of the 

* Ponthlen was situated In the northeastern part of France, bordering on the English 
Channel, southwest from Calais. 

t " It was a most melancholy business : for all ranks, ages, and sexes cast theraselyes on 
their knees before the prince, begging for mercy ; but he was so inflamed with passion 
and revenge that he listened to none, but all were put to the sword wherever they, could 
be found, even those who were not guilty ; for I know not why the poor were not spared, 
who could not have had any part in this treason : but they suffered for it, and indeed 
more than those who had been the leaders of the treachery. There was not that day, in 
the city of Limoges, any hearts so hardened, or that had any sense of religion, who 
did not deeply bewail the unfortunate events passing before their eyes : for upward of 
three thousand men, women, and children were put to death that day. God have mercy 
on their souls, for they were veritable martsrrs ! '^—Froi88art*8 Chronicles. 

t The Black Prince, worn out with suffering, closed his brilliant career in the dark 
smoke volumes of burnt and ruined Limoges. From his litter he saw the massacre he had 
commanded, passed slowly among blackened houses, ruins, and corpses of warriors and 
women. From this last act of war— the summary of war's evil, and a blot on his ^ory 
forever— he returned to BordeauXi-gloomy and sick. From Bordeaux he crossed to Eng- 
land, where he languished out the sad remainder of his dBjB."~Kitchin*8 Bis, qflrance. 



40« What policy did Charles pursue when the English entered Prance ? Of what 
cmelty was the Black Prince guilty ? State the situation of Limoges. (See Progres- 
sive Map. No. 4.) 

41. What part did Du Guesclin take ? Was tyxa next English invasion snccessfiU .' 
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army reached the south of France. Cities and provinces fell 
into the hands of the yictorious French, till in 1380 fiye 
coast cities were all that remained to the English of their 
possessions in France. 

42. Attempted Seizure of Brittany. — John of 
Montfort haying been driven out of Brittany by a strong 
anti-English sentiment, the duchy was, for a time, without 
a ruler. Charles attempted to seize it, and annex it to the 
crown of France. This act united the Bretons, however, 
and they recalled John of Montfort. The Bretons serving 
in the king's army deserted and returned home ; even Du 
Guesclin angrily resigned, and returned his constable's sword 
to the king. They were afterward reconciled, however, but 
Du Guesclin's day was near its close. While besieging a 
little stronghold in Auvergne, he died (1380).* 

43. Oharaoter of Du Guesolin. — Du Guesclin, the 
instrument employed by Charles V. to recover the title 
to military glory which France had lost, was short in stat- 
ure, but of powerful build and a hard fighter ; he was at the 
same time cunning, and utterly without fear. Disregarding 
the false notions of honor which prevented the nobles from 
winning battles on so many occasions, he bent all his ener- 
gies toward a single object, victory, f His harshness toward 
the nobility, and his generous dealing with the poor, joined 
to his military glory, have together made him one of the 
heroes of romance. 

44. Charles V. survived his great captain only a few 
weeks. The disease which had always afflicted him gave 

* *'It Is told that the captain of the castle, who had promised to sorrender In fifteen 
days If he were not relieved, kept his word, and brought and laid the keys on Da 
6nesclln*s death-bed. The tale Is not Improbable. Dn Gaesclln had been the pride of 
the free companies, the father of the solmers. He made their fortunes, and ruined him- 
self to pay their ransoms."— JWcA€te<'«iH«toryo/^anc«. ,, ^ 

t " Like the other captains of his time, he preferred stratagem to all other means of 
conquest, and always ayolded pledging his word and honor. Before battle he was the 
tactician, the man of resources and subtle device. He could foresee and provide. But 
once in the light, his Breton head hurried him awajrihe plunged into the mel6e, and that 
so far that he could not always draw back again. He was twice taken, and had to pay 
ransoms.**— JncA6fet*A Bistory qf France, 



4a. What bold attempt did the king now make ? What was the effect ? What 
became of Du Qnesclin ? 
43* What was the character of Du Guesclin ? * ^, , . 

44. How long did the king survive Du Guesclin ? Give an account of his death. 
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signs of taking a fatal tnm^ and he was so advised by his 
physicians. He summoned his family, therefore, and com- 
mending his young son to the care of his brothers, the 
dukes of Berri and Burgundy, and to the queen's brother, 
the Duke of Bourbon, died a few days after at the age of 
forty-four (1380).* 

45. The great service rendered by Charles V. to France has 
caused him to be ranked among her great kings. Assuming 
the crown at a time when the country was exhausted by years 
of war, he saw that the kingdom required rest and an oppor- 
tunity to regain its natural strength. To insure victory he 
set aside the nobles, and chose for the commander of his 
army a man who had earned his fame by success in war. 
Finally, he strove to reduce the burdens of his people ; though 
he was sometimes obliged to undo, in this respect, the work 
already done. Clear-headed, crafty, unscrupulous, prefer- 
ring the seclusion of his cabinet to the clamor of the battle- 
field, he made the aggrandizement of France his only aim, 
and left her at his death restored in great measure to her 
former dimensions, and no longer despised by her enemies. 

46. Important Acts of Charles Y. — He conferred 
the privileges and honors which had long been peculiar to 
the nobles among tradesmen and civil officers ; fixed the ma- 
jority of the king at the age of thirteen ; granted pensions 
instead of land to the sons of the king ; and separated the 
office of regent from that of tutor of the king. He also 
made the parliament of Paris permanent ; f made the pur- 
chase by each family of a certain quantity of salt from the 
royal storehouses compulsory ; and claimed as his right the 

* Before bis death he gave orders that Dn GaescUn should be buried at St. Denis, next 
to his own tomb ; and on the day of his death he abolished every tax not authorized by 
the States-Gteneral. 

t The French parliaments were supreme courts of law. established In some of the most 
Important cities. That of Paris, the most ancient, was founded In the 12th century, and 
was at first a court qfjustice which the king took with him wherever he went. By an 
ordinance of Philip FV., It was fixed at Paris, in 1802. The king, to irive force to his laws, 
often compelled the parliament to register his decrees, thus assuming all the legislative 
po^^rs of the government. When summoned for that purpose, it was called Abed qf 

45. How is Charles V. regarded ? What measures did he take to restore France t 
What was his character ? 
46* Mention some of the most Important measures passed daring his reign. 
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appointment of certain tax officers which up to that time 
had been elected by the people. 

47. IiOtters, Arts, etc. — Great encouragement was 
giyen by Charles V. to literature and the arts. He directed 
the translation of the Bible, and of Aristotle, St. Augustine, 
and Livy ; began the Royal Library, with a collection of 910 
Yolumes ; founded a college of astronomy and medicine ; en- 
larged the city of Paris and the palace of the Louyre (loovr) ; 
and built many chapels, churches, and castles. Among these 
may be mentioned the church of St Ouen (oihahjig'), and the 
chapel of the castle of Vincennes (vin-senz'). The famous 
prison of the Bastile, in Paris, also was begun by him. 
1380 ^« Oharles VI. (the Well-Beloved) was little 
ta qualified by age or disposition to wield his father's 
scepter. He was less than twelve years old at the 
time of his father's death, fond of pleasure, and showed no 
inclination for the cares of royalty. The Duke of Anjou, 
haying once been regent, claimed the same office again. To 
this the dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon consented, pro- 
yided the office should cease at the coronation, which took 
place soon after. Then, taking possession of all the treasure 
and jewels of Oharles V., and haying stolen several bars of 
gold and silver which had been hidden in the walls of the 
castle of Me-lun' for the use of the young king, the Duke of 
Anjou, after exercising the powers of regent a short time, 
fled to Italy, where he had designs on the crown of Naples. 

49. At the council which was held before the coronation 
Oliver Olisson {hies' song) was made Oonstable of France, as 
the late king had requested, and then followed a division of 
the kingdom. Normandy and Picardy were given to the 
Duke of Burgundy ; Languedoc and Aquitaine, to the Duke 
of Bern. On the accession of the new king, a demand was 
made by the people for a reduction of the taxes, and this 
was promised by the government. Little, however, was 

47» How did he enconrage literatnre and art ? 

48. Whv was Charles VI. unfitted for the throne ? Who became regent ? What 
did the Duke of Anjou do after the kingV coronation ? 

49. How was France divided f What caused a revolt f 
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done to make the promise good. A tax having heen levied 
on all sales of produce and merchandise^ a beginning was 
made in the market of Paris, where an officer of the king 
attempted to collect the amount due on some water-cresses 
which had just been sold by an old woman. A riot broke 
out at once, and spread over the city (1382). The people 
ran to the arsenal, broke it open, armed themselves, and for 
a short time ruled the city. The rioters were soon subdued^ 
and the leaders executed.* Similar revolts, however, iTroke 
out in other cities in all parts of the kingdom. 

50. Revolt in Flanders.— Battle of Rosebeoque. — 
The trouble which had for a long time existed in Flanders 
between the burghers and their ruler now broke out afresh. 
Count Louis was defeated in a battle near Bruges (1382) by 
Peter Dubois and Philip Van Arteyelde. While the Flemings, 
however, were besieging Oudetiarde (oo-den-ard'), Charles 
VI., with a powerful army, approached ; and Van Artevelde, 
gatheriiig together a large but ill-disciplined force, went out 
to meet him. A battle was fought at Eosebecque (rose'ieh), 
in which Van Artevelde was killed and his army routed 
(1382). f The result of this battle put an end to the revolt 
in Flanders. All the principal cities surrendered except 
Ghent, which kept up a show of resistance for some time. J 

61. In the flush of victory, the king returned to Paris. 
Twenty thousand citizens went out to do him honor, but the 
king was in an angry mood. Instead of entering by the 
gates, all of which were thrown open, he ordered a breach 
to be made in the walls, entered through that, and rode 



50. What oceurred in Flanders ? Which side did the king join ? Who won the bat- 
tle of Rosebecque, and what peculiar incident is related of it ? What was the effect of 
the battle of Rosebecque ? 

51* How was the king receiyed by the city of Paris ? How did he treat the people ? 
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through the streeta with the air of a conqueror, his helmet 
on his head and his lance in his hand. He depriyed the city 
of many of its priyileges and executed many persons. Three 
hundred of its richest citizens were drowned, hung, or be- 
headed; among them, a companion of Marcel, and John 
Desmarets {da-mah-rd'), the most eminent lawyer in France. 
The terror which these punishments inspired caused the peo- 
ple to welcome the tax of 960,000 francs which the king im- 
posed instead of such punishments in the future. 

&i. The Oreat Schism. — ^For many years the Pope's 
capital had been at Ayignon, where he was too much under 
the influence of the King of Prance. At the death of 
Gregory XI., therefore, in 1378, Italy chose a Pope of its 
own, under the name of Urban VI. The new Pope was so 
yiolent, eyen toward his own party, that a majority of the 
cardinals who had elected him were obliged to flee. They 
went to France, where they asserted that their election of 
Urban was made under compulsion. The King of France, 
therefore, declared the papal chair yacant, and ordered a 
new election. The choice fell upon Eobert of Geneya, who 
was made Pope under the title of Clement VII. ; and Europe, 
by this act, was at once diyided into two hostile parties, 
causing what has been called the Great Schism. 

53. At the age of sixteen, Charles VI. was married to 
Isabel of Bayaria, who was two years younger (1385). The 
same year great preparations were made for an inyasion of 
England. Vessels enough were proyided to make, it was 
said, a bridge from Doyer to Calais. A wooden town, also, 
wa^ built, the intention being to carry it oyer to England 
for the use of the army while operating there. The expedi- 
tion, howeyer, was kept back by the delay of the king, and 
the boasted inyasion ended in failure. 

54. Insanity of the King. — Oliyer Clisson, Constable 
of France, was at this time high in the fayor of the king. 

52. How wa8 the Great Schism produced ? 

53* Whom did Charles VI. marry ? Give an accoont of the project to invade Eng- 
land proposed bv Charles. 

54. Why did the king invade Brittany ? What was the immediate cause of tlie 
ldng*8 insanity f 

6 
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Betuming^ one eyening in June^ from a banquet^ he was set 
upon by a serrant of the Duke of Orleans^ and left for dead. 
When the king heard of the outrage, he demanded the deliy- 
ery of the would-be assassin from the Duke of Brittany, with 
whom he had taken refuge. The duke refused, and the 
king collected an army and marched against him. The 
weather was very warm, and the king's health was under- 
mined by excesses. Suddenly from the depths of the forest 
through which he was riding, a wild man, clad in white, 
rushed out, and seizing the king's bridle, exclaimed, " Stop, 
noble king ; go no further, thou art betrayed ! '* The sud- 
den fright shocked the enfeebled system of the king ; and, a 
little further on, one of his pages falling asleep upon his 
horse, and dropping his lance upon the helmet of his com- 
panion, the noise so startled him that he became insane upon 
the spot, and drawing his sword, wounded several of his 
attendants before he could be controlled. He never after- 
ward, except at intervals, recovered his senses. 

55. The insanity * of the king was the source of terrible 
evils; and for many years the history of France presents 
only a succession of factious broils on the part of the princes 
and nobles contending for the control of the government, 
which the madman on the throne was unable to wield. 
These parties were led by the Duke of Burgundy on the one 
side, and the Duke of Orleans on the other. The former 
favored the popular side; the latter upheld that of the 
nobles, and were hostile to England. 

56. Philip, Duke of Burgundy, di^d m 1404, and was 
succeeded by his turbulent and reckless son, caUied John 
the Fearless. Owing to the unpopularity of the Duke of 

* The klng*s reason was still further shaken by an accident which happened at a 
masked ball, glyen at the marriage of one of the queen's maids of honor. The king and 
five young lords entered the room disguised as satyrs, and wearing close-fitting dresses 
which had been smeared with pitch and then covered with tow, to imitate the fur of 
animals. The Duke of Orleans, wishing to discover who they were, imprudently ap- 



plng her mantle around him. 



55. What did the king's insanity cause ? What broils occurred ? By whom were 
these parties led P What is saici of each ? 

56. Who was John the Fearless? What is said of him ? What reconciliation was 
effected? What followed? 
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Orleans, John obtained possession of the French govern- 
ment, and the two princes, through the intervention of the 
Duke of Berri, appeared to be reconciled. They embraced, 
dined, and attended mass together ; but, a few days after, 
the Duke of Orleans was waylaid and assassinated (1407). 
John the Fearless afterward confessed himself guilty of the 
crime.* 

57. The Armagnacs and Burgundians.— At first, 
John took to flight ; but, after a short stay in Flanders, he 
returned to Paris, and soon afterward (1409) received a full 
pardon from the imbecile king. He openly espoused the 
popul^ side ; but several of the princes organized a league 
against him under the Count of Armagnac {arman-yak'), 
the father-in-law of the Duke of Orleans. The new par^ 
of Orleanists thus formed were called the Armagnacs. 

58. A large force of Gascons f and others was raised, and 
the Armagnacs marched on Paris, and ravaged the country 
up to its very gates. But, for a time, a treaty was made by 
the factions (1410). The next year, however, war was re- 
sumed; and some of the people of Paris, in self-defense, 
organized a civic guard, consisting of the lowest dregs of the 
populace, led by one Caboche (kah-bosh), a butcher, and 
hence called Cabochiens. These soon got possession of the 
city, and perpetrated the most shocking atrocities. 

59. The Armagnacs overpowered this band of brigands, 
and entered the city ; but the Duke of Burgundy, with a 
strong force, attacked their position, slaughtered about 1,200 
of their number, and compelled them to flee to Orleans. A 
dreadful massacre in Paris followed this triumph of the 

* The cormpt state of society In France at this time is shown by the fact that this 
atrocious morder was allowed to ffo unpunished. Indeed the Bureundlan faction ap- 
plauded it. A doctor of the Sorbonne pronounced a formal apology for the crime. 
" The Duke of Orleans,*' he said, " was a tyrant, a traitor, and a heretic, and therefore he 
deserved death ; and it was a laudable deed to rid the world of such a vile offender.*' 

t ** Armagnac called toward Paris a little army of his (Jascon followers, a sayage, san- 
guinary race ; In cruelty they far surpassed the Burgundians— murder, torture, every 
species of violence and destruction, marked their steps. The opposite party would not 
be surpassed, and civil war between Burgundians and Armagnacs became marked with 
Inhuman ferocity."— C!ro«;«'« Eiatary qf France, 



5 7« What was done bv John ? What league was formed against him ? 
68. State the events tnat followed. What occurred in Pans ? 
59. What conflicts ensued ? The result? 
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Burgundians^ the Arma^acs being put to death without 
mercy. The latter party, therefore, sought the aid of the 
English king, promising to assist him to recover the former 
English possessions in France (1412).* 

60. The dispatch containing this offer was intercepted, 
and created great excitement. War ensued ; and the Oabo- 
chiens resumed their atrocities, until the dauphin made 
terms with the Duke of Burgundy, on condition that he 
should leaye Paris, which thus fell into the power of the 
Armagnacs (1414). 

61. While these things were happening, a great storm was 
brewing for distracted Prance, f Henry V. had succeeded 
to the English throne, and resolved to improve the oppor- 
tunity offered by the condition of affairs in that country. 
In this resolution he was strengthened by a foolish insult 
offered to him by the dauphin, who sent him, on his acces- 
sion to the throne, a presiBut, in ridicule of his youth, a 
child's plaything — ^a miniature game of tennis. 

62. biirasion of the English. — ^To prevent war, Henry 
offered humiliating terms to the French king, which were 
refused. Henry then invaded France, landing at Har-fleur', 
at the mouth of the Seine, with 6,000 men-at-arms and 24,000 
archers (August 14, 1415). Harfleur was surrounded and 
captured after a five weeks' siege, the King of France mak- 
ing no effort to come to its relief. Though half of Henry's 
army had melted away in this short time, he determined to 
ride through the country as his predecessors had done. He 
started, therefore, with the small force at his command, on 
a march to Calais. 

* " It is certalii that, with whatever Intention, Henry- IV. listened favorably to the im>- 
posal of the Orleans or Armagnac faction, who offered to surrender all the provinces of 
Gasconv to the English, with other advantages. Tempted by these offers, ne engaged, 
18th of Mav, 1412, to send to the assistance of the Armagnacs a thousand men-at-arms 
and three thousand archers. To show himself more serious in their support, the King of 
England's younger son, Thomas of Clarence, was to be appointed general of the auxiliary 
army."— &o«'« Tales cf a Oran^ather. 

+ '^ Meanwhile, at Paris, the dauphin ruled supreme, and gave himself up to debauch- 
eries. He little recked what a cloud was gathering to shake him from ma scandalous 
life ; he cared little for the growing f orce^so soon about to drag him out to see with hla 
own eyes the downfall of his coun&y.*'— JnteA<n'8 History qf France, 



60* How did Paris fall into the power of the Armagnacs ? 
61 • Why did Henry V. attack France ? 
62* What course did Henry Y. then take f 
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63. Battle of Agincourt.— Between him and Calais 
was a French army of 50,000 men, commanded by the Dukes 
of Orleans and Bourbon. The position chosen by the French 
was near the little Tillage of Agincourt (afin-court), their 
army being drawn up in three lines of battle across the val- 
ley, with a rising ground on their left and woods on their 
right. The English faced north, and a portion of their line 
was strengthened by a palisade. Between the two arriiies 
was the plowed ground of the yalley, heavy with recent 
rains. The French cavalry began the attack, but were mired 
before they reached the English lines. A shower of arrows 
from the English archers now fell upon the struggling mass, 
maddening the horses and driving them back to carry con- 
fusion into the lines in the rear. The English then ad- 
vanced to the attack, and, with their pikes and battle-axes, 
made short work of the dismounted French knights, weighed 
down as they were with their cumbrous armor. The Eng- 
lish loss was 1,600. The French lost 10,000 men ; among 
them three dukes, the Constable of France, six counts, 
ninety-two barons, and many of less note ; while the Dukes 
of Orleans and Bourbon, the Marshal of France, three 
counts, and hundreds of other nobles were taken prisoners 
(1415). 

64. The result of this battle was a terrible blow to the 
Armagnacs. Nevertheless, the Count of Armagnac hastened 
to Paris and took possession of it. He had with him the 
king, and the dauphin, and was himself Constable of France. 
Determined to do something to efface the stain of Agincourt, 
he raised troops to besiege Harfleur, but was compelled to 
exact so much money of the people that they complained. 
John the Fearless took advantage of the general discontent. 
He took Queen Isabel from Tours, in the castle of which 
she had been placed by her son Charles, declared her re- 
gent, entered into negotiations with the English, and ad- 
vancing on Paris, cut off its supplies. 

63* Describe the battle of Agincourt. 

$4f What did ^h^ Qpun^ of Armagnac do t W^^ did JqM %\^^ ?mi^^ do T 
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K. Second Invasion of the English. — ^Meantime, the 
English returned (1417). Paris was opened by treachery to 
the Burgundians, who entered in the night, and took posses- 
sion, throwing the Armagnacs into prison, where many were 
afterward murdered. Among those who thus lost their 
lives was the Count of Armagnao himself. A few, how- 
ever, escaped, carrying with them the dauphin. John the 
Fearless now returned to Paris, bringing with him the 
queen ; but nothing was done to check the English, who 
captured many cities and towns, and finally besieged Eouen, 
which was forced to surrender, after a prolonged resistance. 
John the Fearless made proposals both to the English and 
to the Armagnacs, but without success. A conference was 
finally arranged between the dauphin and the duke on the 
bridge of Montereau, and there the duke was suddenly set 
upon and killed in the presence of the dauphin (1419). 

66. The Treaty of Troyes. — The ceaseless quarrels of 
the two great parties in France had brought the country so 
low that the surrender of the crown to the English king was 
viewed by many with favor. The Orleanists and Armag- 
nacs were farther than ever from a reconciliation, on account 
of the recent murder. The dauphin withdrew into the 
south of France ; and the queen and the Duke of Burgundy 
signed a treaty of peace with the King of England, at 
Troyes (trwah), (May 21, 1420). The principal condi- 
tions of this treaty were, that Henry should exchange his 
title of King of France for that of Eegent and Heir of 
France, he to be crowned king at the next vacancy, at which 
time all his conquests in France, including Normandy, 
should be restored ; that he should, in the mean time, aid 
the French king to recover those parts of the kingdom which 
had been wrested from him by the dauphin ; and, finally, 
that he should at once marry Catharine, the king's daughter. 

67. The surrender of Paris and the north of France to 

65. What occurred in Paris ? What happened at the bridge of Montereau ? 

66. What were the terms of the treaty of Troyes ? 

.67. How did the treaty of Troyes aid the dauphin? YfhQ l>9Cam« regent of 
France ? What prominent persons died ? 
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the English king lifted the dauphin at once into the posi- 
tion of the defender of the nation. Minor differences were 
lost sight of, and all who felt the presence of the English 
king in Paris a humiliation hastened to the standard Of the 
dauphin. During the progress of the war which ensued 
Henry V. died, and Charles VI. soon followed him (1422).* 
Henry had left an infant son, and the Duke of Bedford was 
declared Eegent of France to act during his minority. The 
dauphin was, at the same timQ, declared king by his party ; 
and the war was continued. 

1433 ^* Charles VII. (the Victoriotis) was nine- 
to teen years old when he was proclaimed king, and 
gjave little promise of becoming an able monarch. 
His reign also began under a cloud, two defeats putting an 
end to his sway in the north. A judicious marriage, how- 
ever, with Marie of Anjou brought to him the support of 
that powerful family and province, as well as that of Lor- 
raine ; Brittany was won over by the promotion of Eiche- 
mont (reesh-mong') as Constable of France ; Languedoc de- 
clared for him ; and alliances were made with Scotland and 
Castile. The disagreements of the English also worked to 
his advantage. The Duke of Bedford represented the roy- 
alists, but the Duke of Gloucester, who was then Eegent of 
England, was the champion of the nobility. In addition to 
the coldness toward Bedford thus produced, enmity between 
Gloucester and the Duke of Burgundy sprung up on ac- 
count of the marriage of the latter with the Countess of 
Hainault (hi-no'), who brought him as her dowry Holland, 
Zealand, and Fris'ia, which were adjacent to the Duke of 
Burgundy's province of Flanders. 

* ** Some weeks later died the saddest of French kings, the mnch-affllcted Charles VL 
He had reigned for forty-two years ; long he had been but a name, a shadow. His voice, 
heard at rare intenrals on some piteous occasion, was as if it came from the tomb ; it 
usuaUy had aj;)Iaintiye gentleness, a touch of sad forgiveness In it. ' In his days.* says 
Juvenal des ursine, *he was pitiful, gentle, and benign to his people, serving and loving 
God, a great giver of alms.' The people called him * Charles, the Well-Beloved.* clinging 
to him with a touching helplessness. Their attachment to the crazy king shows how 
oppressive the princes were :— he at least did them no harm.**— JTItcAin. 



68. How old was Chariea YII. when he was made king ? How did his reign be* 
gin ? Whftt changes f»yor«d the lifew king ? 
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69. The Siege of Orleans. — ^After some preliminary 
fighting, the English besieged the city of Orleans (1428) ; 
and for a year they lay before it with no decisive result. 
The frightful misery of the people, which had already lasted 
many years, and which now seemed likely to endure many 
more, was charged solely to the English, and Prance be- 
came gradually united in its hatred of them. How to free 
themselves, however, none could tell. In despair of any 
human aid, the people tume4 to Heaven ; and a superstitious 
belief became general that the kingdom which had been 
brought to such desperate straits by a woman could only be 
saved by a woman. She who had betrayed Prance into the 
hands of the foreigner was the queen, who had disinherited 
her son to accomplish it. But who was to be the deliverer ? 

70o Joan of Arc. — ^In the little village of Domr6my, be- 
tween Champagne and Lorraine, lived Joan of Arc, a peasant 
girl, who had been familiar from her childhood with the 
deeds of violence common at that time in Prance. The 
gloom which had settled down upon her country caused 
her to turn for consolation to the little church of which she 
had always been a devoted member. The belief, every- 
where expressed, that relief for Prance would come from a 
woman in the humbler walks of life, impressed her strongly, 
and roused in her the daring thought that she herself might 
be the means of accomplishing this great result. The op- 
position of her father, however, prevented her from acting ; 
and for several years she brooded over the thought, till the 
scheme which she had formed in regard to it became the 
object of her life. 

71. During her solitary walks she said she heard strange 
voices, which encouraged her in her project. * These became 
more frequent, till at length she went to the commander of 

• "At first she was frightened, but she recovered herself on finding that 'it was a 
worthy voice;* and at the second call, she perceived that It was the voice of angels, 
nie apparitions came again and again, and ezhori;ed her * to go to France for to deliver 
the kingdom.' **—QuizoV8 BUtory of France, 

69. What feeling was gradually growing up in Prance f What was the condition 
of the country at this time ? 

70. Who was Joan of Arc ? What had been her !ft94P of Ufe f 
7 1 1 Wliat did she at length do ? 
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the garrison at Vaucouleurs {vo-coo-lur'), and asked for an 
escort of soldiers^ that she might go to the aid of Orleans^ 
and, after the yictory, conduct the dauphin to Bheims to be 
crowned. He laughed at her at first ; but so strong was the 
belief of the common people in her mission, that he at last 
consented to give her a guard of six men. She then cut her 
hair short, put on men's clothes, and accompanied by her 
escort, went to Chinon (she-nong), where Charles VII. was 
staying, and asked to see him (February, 1429). 

72. For two days she was refused, but being at length ad- 
mitted to an audience, she singled out the king, who had 
attempted to disguise himself by changing his dress and 
mingling with his courtiers, and told him that a voice from 
heaven had sent her to raise the siege of Orleans, to con- 
duct him to Kheims to be crowned, and to restore to him 
his kingdom. The court mocked at her enthusiasm*, and 
attempted to puzzle her with difficult questions. This only 
delayed her, however, a short time ; * the voice of the nation 
made itself heard ; and on the 29th of April, she entered 
Orleans with provisions for the garrison. 

73. The starving army to which she had brought relief 
looked upon her as a saint, while the English thought her a 
witch. The besieging army had wasted away by disease and 
desertion to less than 5,000 men ; and the French, inspired 
with new courage, marched out to attack them. After sev- 
eral engagements, in which Joan of Arc fought at the head 
of the troops, Orleans was delivered. The *^Maid of 
Orleans," as she was always afterward called, after other 
victorious battles, conducted the king to Kheims, where he 
was solemnly crowned (1429). Joan then declared her mis- 
sion ended, and wished to be dismissed; but her services 
were still demanded. 

• "A squire was assigned to her, a page, two heralds^a chaplain, varlets. and serylng 
folks. A complete suit of armor was made to fit her. Her sword was marked with five 
crosses. She had a white banner, studded with llUes, bearing the renr€«entattoii of God 
seated upon the clouds, and holdtog in his hand the globe ofthe world."- ffMi«o«. 

72. Give an account of her first interview with the king. How did she relieve the 
garrison of Orleans ? , * . 

78. How was she regarded by the opposing anniet f What waa the result of her 
miasion? 

6* 
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74. The story of the wonderful raising of the siege of 
Orleans had spread rapidly, and many strong places surren- 
dered when it was known that the king was accompanied 
by the Maid of Orleans. Paris, however, still remained in 

the hands of 
the English ; 
but the king 
gaye her only a 
feeble support 
in her efforts 
to capture it, 
Jealousy of the 
great power 
she was acquir- 
ing led him to 
listen to coun- 
sels which were 
directly oppos- 
ed to his own 
interests. She 
withdrew with 
the army, 
therefore, to 
Compi^gne 
{Jcong 'pydn')y 
which the 
Duke of Bur- 
gundy was pre- 
paring to at- 

OATHEDRAL OF RHEIH8— (OOHPLBTED IN THB tact As thO 

15THCENTUBT.) inhabitants of 

that place had declared for the king, little mercy could be 
expected by them if they should fall into the duke's hands. 
She entered the city to aid in its defense, but, in a sortie^ 
was captured. She was delivered by the Duke of Burgundy 

74. What effect was jprodaced in France by the raising of the siege of Orleans f 
Where was the Maid of Orleans captured, and what was her fate f 
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to the English; who took her to Bouen, where she was con- 
demned as a witch and burned, and her ashes were scat- 
tered in the Seine (1431).* 

75. The Peaoe of Arras. — The death of Joan of Arc, 
however, brought no success to the English arms. The 
hatred the French felt for them, on account of her cruel 
death, gave renewed energy to their army ; while the Eng- 
lish cause was weakened by the hostiliiy of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. The English king, Henry VL, had been taken to 
Paris and crowned there (1431), but no enthusiasm was 
awakened for him in the hearts of the French. Affairs 
were now ripe for a treaty of peace, both sides being weary 
of the war. A congress of most of the powers of Europe 
was, therefore, assembled at Ar'ras ; and, after much discus- 
sion, the Duke of Burgundy became reconciled to Charles 
Vn., and recognized him as king (1435). 

76. The Duke of Bedford had died only a few days be- 
fore, and the English in France were now left without a 
leader. Paris shortly after surrendered, and the English 
left the city.f The king soon after set himself vigorous- 
ly to work to remedy the evils which were destroying his 
kingdom. He assembled the States-General of the south of 
France at Orleans, and took measures to free the kingdom 
from the disorders caused by the petty wars of the nobles, 
by establishing a standing army and levying an annual tax 
for its support (1439). 

77. As this measure placed the entire military force of the 
kingdom in the hands of the king, the nobles objected; 

«"When she felt the flames rising around ner, sne besong^t the priest who at- 
tended her to leave her. The cardinal of Winchester, and even the bishop of Beanvals, 
who had been her bitterest enemy, could not conceal their emotion. After her death 
two of the judges who had condemned her exclaimed, ' Would that our souls were where 
we believe hers is ! ♦ and Fressart, the secretary of Henry VI., said, as he left the place of 
execution, * We are all lost ; we have burned a saint ! ' "— GuizoVa Eistory qf France. 



and carried off dogs, and even children. 



75* Was her death of advanta^ to the English ? What led to the treaty of Arras ? 

76. How were the English in France weakened ? What measnres did the king now 
adopt? 

77. Why did the nobles object to the change ? What was the consequence of 
this? What is said of the daaphin ? The Pu^e of Orleans ? 
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and forming a league with the captains of the free lances, 
which had thriven during the late war, declared tlie king's 
act reyolutionary, and persuaded the dauphin, Louis, to 
allow himself to be placed at the head of a party which 
should oppose his father. The Duke of Orleans, also, who 
had been held a prisoner in England since the battle of 
Agincourt, had just been released, and joined the new party. 
The people ererywhere, however, declared for the king, and 
this new rebellion was soon suppressed (1440). The next 
year the war with England was renewed, the dauphin doing 
good service on the side of the king, his father. 

78. Re-organization of the Army. — Steps were soon 
after taken to organize a standing army, according to the 
ordinance of Orleans. Fifteen companies each of one hun- 
dred "lances" was the limit fixed for the size of the army, 
each lance being formed of six men. The army, therefore, 
consisted of 9,000 cavalry. Three years later (1448), an army 
of regular infantry was formed, each parish being required 
to furnish one veteran soldier for the king's service. The 
organization of this army of Charles VII. has always been 
studied with interest, since the standing army of modem 
Europe owes its origin to it. 

79. The Conquest of Normandy. — ^In 1449, the war 
with England was resumed. An outrage was committed in 
Brittany by a Spanish adventurer in the service of England, 
for which the king and the Duke of Brittany demanded the 
pajrment of 1,600,000 crowns. This was refused by the gov- 
ernor of Normandy, then an English province, and hostil- 
ities began at once. Cities and towns surrendered, or were 
captured by the French, in rapid succession ; and, on the 18th 
of October, they attacked Eouen. The inhabitants of the 
city rose against the English garrison, which soon surren- 
dered. The English were driven to the coast, and there 
made an attempt to recover their lost ground, a force of 
6,000 men being sent over from England to reinforce them. 

78. How was the anny now re-oi^^nized f Why is this organization of special 
interest ? 

79. What produced a new war with England ? What became of Normandy ? 
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After an obstinate battle^ the English were forced to retreat ; 
and Normandy, after a year's campaign, became a French 
province (1450). 

80. War in the South.— Goienne and the city of Bor- 
deaux were captured the following year (1451) ; but the 
commerce of the latter had depended for so many years on 
England, that its inhabitants gladly opened their gates to 
an English army, which was sent to recapture it. The king 
marched again into the south, and captured several cities. 
Bordeaux was surrounded by sea and land, and being threat- 
ened with famine, at length surrendered. A severe punish- 
ment was inflicted by the king. He deprived the city of its 
charter, imposed a fine of 100,000 crowns, beheaded one of 
its citizens who had been most active in the rebellion, ban- 
ished several others, and built two forts, so placed as to com- 
mand the city. The small strip of land which included 
Calais and a few neighboring places were now the only Eng- 
lish possessions in Prance. The Hundred Years' War was 
ended (1453). 

81, While Charles VU., however, was undisturbed by for- 
eign war, he was annoyed by his son, the dauphin Louis, 
whose crafty disposition led him into constant plots with the 
nobles against his father. He became so troublesome at last 
that the king marched against him, when he fled from his 
estates in Dauphiny to Burgundy, where he placed himself 
under the protection of the duke of that province (1456). His 
intrigues did not cease till 1461, when his father died, leaving 
him the kingdom for which he had been so long plotting.* 

Si. The reign of Charles VII. marks the end of the period 
known as the Middle Ages. The changes made by him in 
Prance were principally the creation of a standing army, the 

• with snch terror was Charles Inspired from the wicked Intrlgpes of his undnttfui son, 
that he was afraid to take food, lest he might be poisoned. ^'It^ was in vain that Ms 
favorite child offered to taste first the food set before him ; and when, at last, he would 
have made an effort to eat, It was too late.** 



80* What coarse was pun^ned by the people of Bordeanx f How were they pun- 
ished r What celebrated war was now brought to a close ? 

81 • What is said of Louis, the dauphin ? 

82* What period is closed by the reign of Charles VII. f What great changes were 
madebyhimf What two persons aided him ? What was Charles called ? 
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levy of an annual tax to meet the expenses of the goyem- 
ment^ and the organization of local parliaments to assist the 
king in the government of the country. In the first two 
measures, he was aided by Richemont (reesh-tnong'),* Con- 
stable of France, and Jacques Coeur {zhak kyur), a wealthy 
citizen of Bourges, whom the king chose as his treasurer. 
The latter had grown immensely rich in the eastern trade, 
and all his ability and wealth were used in the service of the 
king. He afterward lost his favor and wa» thrown into 
prison, f Charles VII. was, with good reason, called the 
Victorious^ for he made himself one of the most powerful 
sovereigns of Europe. 

83. The improvements made in the manufacture and use 
of fire-arms were strikingly shown during this reign. In 
the capture of the fortress of Cherbourg (sMr'hoorg), in 1450, 
and in the attack on Bordeaux, three years after, cannon were 
skillfully used by the French, and soon became common in 
the armies of Europe. By hastening the downfall of feudal- 
ism, this lifted up the common people, and the same result 
was aided by the invention of printing. Men began to be 
valued for their learning and ability rather than for their 
illustrious birth. A powerful impulse also was given to 
learning by the capture of Constantinople by the Turks 
(1453). The fear of the Turks drove from that city into 
western Europe many scholars who created there a love for 
classical learning, which bore abundant fruit. The reign of 
Charles VII. also saw the end of the great schism of the 
West, which had lasted seventy years, and had been the 
cause of many wars. 
1461 ^^* Iiouis XI. — ^When Louis XI. ascended the 

to throne, his accession was considered by the nobles as 
their success, since he had for years been intriguing 

* "Next to Joan of Arc. Richemoiit was tbe most eflectlye and tbe most gloriona 
amongst the liberators of France and tbe king."— GfMfeo*. 

t Hu boose at Bonrges Is still standing, and Is considered one of tbe most perfect 
specimens of tbe arcbltecture of tbe flfteentb century. 

83. What is said of the use of fire-arms ? What change did this produce ? What 
gave an impulse to learning ? What was brought to an end ? 

84. How did tbe nobles regard tbe accesSon of Louis XL ? Were they satisfied 
afterward? Wbynot? 
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with them against their most formidable enemy^ his father. 
Many of the changes also which he made were so great as 
to produce .dissatisfaction and rebellion among the people, 
and this gave renewed hope to the nobles. Their joy, how- 
ever, was of short duration, for new laws were passed im- 
mediately after, which threatened their most cherished priv- 



85. One of his first acts was the purchase, in 1463, of five 
cities on the river Somme, which had been delivered to 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, by the treaty of Arras, 
with the understanding, however, that the king should have 
the privilege of buying them back. By this act he made the 
duke's son, Charles, the Count of Charolais (shd-ro-ld), 
afterward Charles the Bold, his enemy. 

86. League of the Public Gk>od. — ^When the nobles 
saw that the king intended to pursue his own ends, tram- 
pling on their rights if necessary to reach them, they called 
together all the dissatisfied classes in France to resist him. 
This alliance was called the League of the Public Good 
(1465). The chief of the league was the king's brother, the 
Duke of Berri. In striving to reach Paris, the king's army 
came upon that of the allies, and a severe but indecisive 
battle was fought. The king entered Paris, however, and 
signed a treaty with his enemies. Immediately after, dis- 
turbances in Normandy called him away, and he was forced 
to sign another treaty to quiet his kingdom. In both 
of these, the cunning of the king and the insincerity of the 
nobles are plainly seen. The latter made advantageous 
terms for themselves, without paying much attention to the 
interests of the people, who, by entering the league with 
them, gave them their strength. 

87. By stratagem, the following year (1466), Louis gained 
the greater part of what he had lost by treaty. Normandy 
had been seized by him when Charles the Bold, Duke of 

85* What was one of his first acts ? To wbat did this lead ? 

86. Why was the Leaeue of the Public Good formed ? Who was its leader f Were 
the interests of the people protected bv the League ? 

87. What did the king do in regard to Normandy 1 By whom was his right to do 
this questioiied ? What was the result ? 
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Burgundy, was unable to preyent it The latter had just 
come into full possession of the province of Burgundy by his 
father's death (1467), and now found allies to question the 
king's right to Normandy, in Francis II. of Brittany, and 
in Edward IV. of England. Louis called together the States- 
General at Tours (1468), and laid before them the question 
whether Normandy should be severed from France. They 
objected, and their answer was sent to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. In the mean time, Louis had compelled the Duke 
of Brittany to sign a treaty, which prevented him from act- 
ing with the Duke of Burgundy. 

88. Capture of the King — Believing that he could 
gain more from Charles the Bold by negotiation than by bat- 
tle, Louis went to meet him at P6ronne (pa-ron'), having 
first, as he supposed, made such arrangements that the Duke 
of Burgundy would not dare do violence to his person. 
While he was in his power, however, news was received of a 
revolt in the duke's Flemish possessions, which Louis was 
believed to have inspired. The duke, therefore, detained 
the king, and compelled him to go with him to the attack 
on Liege, which was one of the cities in revolt ; and the king 
was forced to fight on the side of the duke in quelling the 
rebellion he had himself incited. * Liege was taken by storm, 
and given over to all the horrors of rapine and carnage 
(1468).t 

89. The cunning of Louis, and the ease with which he 
broke his promises, caused him to be regarded always with 
suspicion, while his oppressions led to frequent complaints 

he people was ehown In a re- 
: containing jays and magpies, 
f the place where he had been 
1 been a secret adviser of the 
f confining him and one of his 
they conld neither stand up 
than ten years. 

Dt, and more than seyen weeks 
le rains, as at Dlnant, were 
r yalne was carried off. Not a 
r laymen was left standing.**— 



88. What was the consequence of the meeting of Lonis with the Duke of Bnr- 
gnndy at P^ronne f 

89. How was Lonis regarded by the people i Why did Charles the Bold invade 
France? What was the result r 
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from his people. He was constantly annoyed, therefore, by 

plots against him, the chief instigator of which was his 

brother, the Duke of Berry. The duke died, however, in 

1472; and Charlei 

the Bold avengec 

his death by in 

vading the king 

dom, on the pre 

text that Louii 

had poisoned him 

After a short cam 

paign, which h( 

conducted witl 

great cruelty, h( 

was compelled t( 

make peace. 

90. Charles th 
Bold now appliec 
himself to the in 
crease and consoli 
dation of his do 
mains, and witl 
such success tha 
it was considere( 
the richest coun 
try in Christen 
dom. He als< 
sought to increas( 
his power and dig 
nity by offering 
the hand -of hi 
daughter to the 
son of the Empe- 
ror of Germany, 
Frederic III. armor op charles the bold. 

90. What was the position of Charles the Bold, and how did he increase his influ- 
QAQe f WhOft re^iUt attended his ambitious designs f 
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who, in return, should proclaim him king. In this pro- 
ject, however, he was thwarted by Louis, who brought 
such influence to bear upon the emperor that the* alliance 
between him and Charles the Bold was prevented. Two 
years after (1475), the duke found himself involved in 
a war with the Swiss, during the progress of which Louis 
captured some of his possessions in Picardy and Artois. 

91. Invasion of the English-— The same year, the 
King of England, acting on the advice of Charles the Bold, 
landed at Calais with a large army, with the intention of 
invading France. The Duke of Burgundy, however, was 
not in a condition to give him the aid he had promised ; 
and Edward IV. consented to return to England with his 
arpiy, on the payment by Louis of 75,000 crowns and an 
annual pension of 50,000 more, followed by the marriage of 
the dauphin with Edward's daughter, when they should be 
of proper age. This bargain Vas called by the people* the 
merchants' truce. Two years after, Louis heard with joy the 
news of the death of his bitterest an4 bravest enemy, Charles 
the Bold, who was killed at the battle of Nancy* (1477). 

92. Thus far,, the king had been singularly successful in 
his project of building up a strong and stable government in 
France. Gk)od fortune, and his own cunning and cruelty, 
rather than prowess on the battle-field, had been his instru- 
ments. Several of his most powerful enemies had died 
within a few years of each other; and, at all times, Louis 
had been able, by. the use of bribes, dissensions among his 
foes, or politic marriages, to hold them in check. One of 
his most important plans, however, now failed. 



91 • At whose request did Edward IV. invade France ? Why, and on what tenns, 
did he return to Eneland ? What was this treaty called by the people ? 

92. What is said of the king's success in founding a strong government ? By 
what mean^ had b« accomplished tliis ? ^ " 
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93. Charles the Bold had left an only child, Mary of Bur- 
gundy, aged twenty years. So rich was the heritage of Bur- 
gundy that fiye suitors for her hand appeared. Among them 
Louis placed his son, the dauphin Charles, then only eight 
years old. Soon discovering, howeyer, that his suit in be- 
half of his son was hopeless, he set to work to dismember 
Burgundy, and add some portions of it to France. Mary of 
Burgundy, disgusted with his treachery, married Maximil- 
ian, son of the Emperor of Germany and Archduke of Aus- 
tria (1477). This marriage laid the foundation of the great- 
ness of the house of Austria, and led to a rivalry which 
lasted nearly two centuries. Five years after, occurred the 
death of Mary of Burgundy and the treaty of peace at Arras, 
in which the Flemings, wearied with their new master, Maxi- 
milian, made proposals to Louis to marry the dauphin to 
Margaret, the infant 

daughter of Mary, who 
was to bring with her as 
her dowry half the pos- 
sessions of the house of 
Burgundy (1482). 

94. Death of the 
King. — ^Louis was now 
nearly sixty years of age. 
Though he had oppressed 
his people and kept him- 
self almost constantly at 
war with the nobles, such 
was his ability, that the 
territory of France was 
largely increased during 
his reign, and its influence 
was respected throughout 

Europe. Brutal in dispo- tomb of loum xl 

93. What is eaid of Mary of Burgundy f Why was Louis her enemy ? After the 
treaty of Arras what good fortune came to Louis r 

94. How had Louis's rule affected Fronce ? What was his character? What !« 
eaid of his fear of death J 
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sition, cold-hearted and grasping, he made treaties only to 
break them when it served his purpose, and conquered his 
enemies by dividing them ; and, when this did not succeed, 
made use of violence and murder. Notwithstanding his con- 
stant wars, he was exceedingly afraid of death. His palace at 
Plessis-les-Tours {ples-see-la-toor') was a castle strongly forti- 
fied and guarded by armed troops ; and during his last years, 
he used extraordinary means to prolong his life. He died in 
1483, and was buried in the church of Notre Dame at Olery.* 
95. In carrying out his selfish plans, Louis made many 
changes which remained as permanent improvements. One 
of the most useful of these was the establishment of a postal 
system, in 1464, which, though used for a long time mainly 
for his own correspondence, gave rise to the modem mail. 
He also granted the right of appeal from a lower court to 
his own, compelled the nobles to take a more active part 
in civil affairs, and extended the freedom of elections. He 
passed laws, also, for the encouragement of industry, opened 
new routes of travel and commerce to the East, fostered the 
art of printing, built many strongholds for the defense of his 
kingdom, and established or re-organized several schools and 
universities. The first silk-mills in France were established 
at Tours during his reign ; and he attracted merchants from 
different parts of France and Europe to the new markets and 
fairs which he opened, by granting them more liberal terms 
than his predecessors. 

1483 •*• Charles VIII. {the Affable).— The heir to the 

to vacant throne was Charles, the youngest child of 

1498 Loiiig^ i\iQiL only thirteen years old. He was ill- 

* The most extraordinary means were taken to protect the king from danger. Man- 
traps prevented the approach of every one to the castle ; beside whlth he was guarded 
by a band of Scotch archers, and every suspicions person found In the vicinity was Im- 
mediately shot or hung. The trees around the castle constantly had such victims hang- 
ing from their branches, and the ground was strewed with human bones. The miserable 
wretch sought to beguile the weary hours at first with hunting rats, and afterward by 
watching the dancing of peasants from the castle windows. Tiistan l*Hermlte, his hang- 
man, Oliver Dalm, his barber, and Jacque Cottier, his physician, were his only companions ; 
and yet he sought to prolong his life. He tried to keep off death by all the arts of supfo*- 
stltlon. He kept various relics about his person, and his cap was stuck around with little 

95. What were some of the changes produced during his reign? What new in- 
dusti ies date from his reign ? 

96. Who succeeded Louis XL? What is said of him? WM mwdm li»4 Louis 
}^ft h|pi Xor his gaidanQe ? 
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shaped and ignorant, if not feeble-minded ; and the princes 
who had been the enemies of Louis thought that, in his 
youth and weakness, an opportunity was presented them of 
undoing his father's work. Louis had left him a single 
maxim as his guide : ^* He who knows how to deceive, knows 
how to reign." The youngest sister of the king was married 
to the Duke of Orleans, who was thus the nearest noble to 
the throne ; but the education of the young king was in- 
trusted to another sister, Anne, who had been chosen for 
this office by Louis on account of her ability. She had been 
married to Peter of Beau^eu (bo-zhuh'), of the house of 
Bourbon, and was known as the ^*Lady of Beaujeu." 

97. A struggle for the control of the king at once ensued ; 
and this, together with the frightful condition of the coun- 
try, made it necessary to call together the States-General. 
The session began at Tours, on the 15th of January, 1484 ; 
and it was decreed that the king should preside over the 
exectitive council, when absent his place to be filled by 
the Duke of Orleans, who was thus virtually placed at the 
head of the government; but the influence of Anne of 
Beaujeu over the king was so great that she was really the 
ruler of France.* She soon found occasion to quarrel with 
the Duke of Orleans, and, ordered his arrest. He saved 
himself, however, by flight, and with the support of the 
Duke of Brittany and other nobles, took up arms against 
the king's forces, but was captured soon after in battle 
(1488), and sent to the castle of Bourges, where he was 
kept a prisoner for three years. Less than a month after 
the battle, Anne signed a treaty of peace at Sable {sah-hla'), 
highly favorable to France. 

leaden Images of saints to which he offered his prayers. Holy oil was brought to him 
from Rhelms, and the Sultan Bajazet sent him holy relics from Constantinople. His suite 
of apartments In the castle contained thirty rooms, all connecting, and secured by com- 
plicated locks ; and the king never slept twice In the same chamber. 

• •• When the States-General had separated, Anne, without difficulty or uproar, re- 
sumed, aH she had assumed on her father's death, the government of France ; and she 
kept Ityet for seven years, from 1484 to 1491. During all this time, she had a rival and 
foe In Louis, Duke of Orleans, who was one day to be Louis "XIL.^—GuittoVa HUtory qf 
France. 

97. Who was placed at the head of the government ? Who was the real ruler of 
France t What happened to the Duke of Orleans ? What treaty was made ? 
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98. Anne of Brittany. — Hardly had the treaty of Sa- 
ble been concluded when Francis of Brittany died, leaving 
his dukedom to his daughter Anne, a child of twelve. Prom 
among her many suitors, Maximilian was chosen ; but the 
danger to France from any increase of his power was so 
great, that Charles was sent by Anne of Beaujeu to invade 
Brittany, where he captured the city of Bennes (ren), in 
which the young duchess had taken refuge ; and soon after 
he married her (1491).* By this marriage, Brittany ceased 
to be an independent State ; and its enterprising people, 
whose stubbornness had always <jaused the kings of France 
so much trouble, became a part of the French nation. 

99. Invasion of Italy. — Anne of Beaujeu now retired 
to her estates, leaving the young king of age, and master 
of a united kingdom. From the moment that Charles 
Vni., however, lost the support of her guiding hand, he 
began to engage in enterprises which put in peril the safety 
of France. Having drawn around himself a majority of 
the great feudal lords, they inspired him with the romantic 
ideas of their class, urging him to engage in some brilliant 
expedition which should give luster to the arms of France. 
Though the neighboring powers were forming a strong league 
against him on account of his capture of Brittany, he turned 
his back on the dangers which threatened him, and assembled 
an army of 50,000 men, and more than 140 pieces of artil- 
lery at the foot of the Alps, for the invasion of Italy, f 

100. Capture of Naples. — Charles entered Italy not 
only with the intention of occupying Naples, but of leading 
his army through Greece to the capture of Constantinople, 

• ** Anne still held with all the faithfulness of a wife to Maximilian, to whom she was 
nominally betrothed. An ostensible act of compulsion was deemed requisite to over- 
come her reluctance. A royal army besieged her In Bennes. One of the conditions of 
the capitulation was, that she should espouse the King of France. This marriage really 
as well as ceremoniously took place.'*— Ooim'« History Qf France. 

t The pretext for this inyaslon was an old claim to the kingdom of Naples bequeathed 
to France by the house of Anjou. 

98. By what means did Anne of Brittany become the wife of Charles Vni. ? What 
was the result to the province of Brittany ? 

99. WhHt did Anne of Beaujeu now do ? What step did the king afterward 
take ? With what force whs this invasion undertaken P 

100. What designs had Charles in his invasion? What is said of liis extrava- 
gance ? Of his success ? 
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and even to that of Jerusalem. In the first steps of this 
modem crosade he was successfol. The constant wars of 
the many petty states of Italy had so reduced their power 
that none were strong enough to oppose him. So great was 
the extravagance of Charles, however, that the money set 
apart for this expedition was spent before he entered Italy. 
He continued on his way, meeting the necessary expenses by 
pawning the diamonds of the court ladies with whom he 
danced, and borrowing money at high rates ; while his im- 
proved artillery contributed greatly to his success in arms. 
City after city surrendered ; and, on the 22d of February, 
1495, the French army entered Naples. 

101. During his absence, his enemies had collected their 
forces.* While Charles was amusing himself in Naples f by 
the ceremony of a coronation in which he took the title of 
** King of Naples, Emperor of the East, and King of Jeru- 
salem,^^ the army of the allies was on the march, and meet- 
ing him on his return at For-no'vo J (1495), engaged him 
with 35,000 men— a force more than three times as great as 
that of the French. Though the king won a victory, it was 
dearly bought His success served only to open a way for 
his retreat to France. 

102. Death of the King. — ^The ardor of the king for 
foreign conquest was cooled by his experience in Italy. Press- 
ing business at home, also, now claimed his attention so 
completely that he neglected the viceroy of Naples, with 
whom he had left 4,000 soldiers for the defense of his new 
kingdom. These had been attacked as soon as Charles had 
left the city; Naples capitulated, and only a remnant of 

* *' The King of Aragon, In the mean time, leagued with the Venetians and Lndoyico 
Sforza of Milan, to drive the French from Italy. Philip de Comines, then Charles's 
envoy at Venice, warned him of the danger. It was considered most prudent to return 
to France.**— Ootr«'« BMoruof France. 

t ** It was while Charles Vm. was wasting his time at Naples that the marriages were 
arranged between the royal houses of Spam and Austria, by which the weight of these 
great powers was thrown into the same scale, and the balance of Europe unsettled for 
the greater part of the foUowing century.**— P!re«coll*« VfsrMnand and laabeOa, 

t A town in northern Italy about 18 miles from Parma. 

lOl* What title did he assume in Naples P How were his enemies employed? 
Was Charles succeesful at the battle of Fomovo ? 

102. Did Charles retain Naples ? What now claimed his attention ? What was 
the caose of his death i 
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the little army returned to Prance. The distresses of his 
people now became the subject of the king's thoughts, and 
he applied himself carefully to remove them. Death sum- 
moned him, however, at the very beginning of his labors. 
While passing along a gloomy gallery in the castle of Am- 
boise {am-bwahs') one day, he struck his head against a 
door; and, a few hours after, died in convulsions (1498). 
With him ended the direct line of the house of Valois. 

103. The reign of Charles VIII. is principally noticeable 
for the change which it marks in the warlike activities of 
Prance, and in her policy toward neighboring nations. Up 
to this time, the energy of her kings had been spent at home 
in contests with the great lords, for the establishment of the 
royal power. This was now so secure that another outlet 
was needed, and this was found in foreign war. Charles 
VIII. was the first French king who, with an army organ- 
ized upon the modem plan, entered upon a path of foreign 
conquest. His success was not great, but the example set 
by him was followed by his successors for many years. 

State of Society in Feakce dubing the Valois 
Pebiod. 

104. States-General. — ^The grand council of the nation, 
the States-General, was convened in 1357, the year after the 
disastrous battle of Poitiers. The first convocation of this 
assembly took place during the reign of Philip IV. (1302) ; 
and this event serves to mark the predominating influence 
of civil institutions over the military forms of feudalism. 
In this council, were represented the three orders — the no- 
bles, the clergy, and the commons, the latter being called 
the Tiers 6tat (third estate).* 

• " Taking the history of France In its entirety and under all its phases, the third estate 
has been the most active and determining element in the process of French civiUiation.'* 
~-Otii»ot. 

103. What marked change dates from the reign of Charles VIII.? What is said 
of his success in Italy, and the influence of his exHmple ? 

104* When were the States-Qeneral convened ? What did the States-Oenernl con- 
stitute? When was this councilflrst convoked ? What does this mark ? What were 
represented in it ? 
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105. In the assembly of 1357^ the third estate came into 
conflict with the royal authority ; and, at every subsequent 
convention, the proceedings showed a spirit of resistance to 
the corruptions and tyranny of the court, from which re- 
sulted measures of great advantage to the people. The 
States-General of 1484 demanded that these assemblies should 
be called at regular periods, and that taxes should be levied 
equally upon all classes. The effect of these measures, how- 
ever, was not lasting ; the king only convoked the States 
when he pleased, and the nobles and clergy together could 
always outvote the commons. Hence the people, during the 
troubled period of the Hundred Years' War, made but little 
improvement in their political condition. 

106. At the opening of the proceedings, it was the custom 
for the king to be present, and to make a short speech, after 
which the Chancellor of France explained at length the pur- 
poses of the session. The nobles and clergy remained seated 
and covered, while the commons stood up with bare heads. 
After a reply to the chancellor, from the president of each 
order, the three orders retired to their several rooms. When 
the deliberations were complete, they again convened, and 
presented to the king their wishes, demands, or complaints, 
in the form of suggestions. 

IW. The king made no reply; and the assembly, after 
voting a pecuniary tax, separated. Thus it will be seen 
that the States-General was not a legislative body, all laws 
being made by the king, who could listen or not to the de- 
mands of his people. France was thus virtually an absolute 
monarchy, the king's power not being limited by any con- 
stitutional provisions, as the King of England was by the 
Great Charter. 

108. Education, Iiiteratiire, and Art. — Schools 
scarcely existed at this time. Scholars wandered about^ 

105. What is said of the States-General of 1857 ? What of the session of 1484 i 
What was the effect of this ? 

106. Describe the proceedings at a session of the States-General. 

107. Was it a Ie<irislative body 1 What was France virtually ? 

108. What is said of the schools of this period t The University of Paris? 
Astrology? 

7 
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giving instruction to such pupils as they could collect** 
The discipline was brutal, as is shown in pictures of the 
times^ the rod being used on all occasions and in the severest 
manner. The University of Paris was attended by students 
from all parts of Europe, but little real knowledge was 
imparted.! Astrology was a favorite science at this period. 



BOAD IN THB PIPTBENTH CBNTURT. 

the influence of the stars upon human affairs being uni- 
versally believed. Even physicians consulted the stars in the 
treatment of the sick. J 

109. Charles V. founded the Eoyal Library of Paris, § and 

* An old book, entitled the " Scholars* Miseries *' (JUiserice Scholasticorum), depicts in 
a graphic manner the cruelty and severity of the school-masters toward their poor 
scholars, "whose faces," he says, " were pale and haggard, their hair neglected, and their 
clothes In rags." 

t About the time of the expulsion of the English, In 14S6, when Charles VIT. made his 
triumphal entry Into Paris, tne university numbered about 25,000 students. The study of 
the Greek language was Introduced about that time. 

t Master Gervalse, astrologer to Charles V., founded a college In Paris for the express 
purpose of giving instruction In astrology. It was not until the middle of the sixteenth 
century that this pretended science commenced to decline ; and, even as late as the end 
of the seventeenth century. It was practiced In the courts of Europe. At the French 
court, in the time of Catharine de' Medici (about 1550), It was In the highest esteem. 

§ Now the National Library. It contains at present more than 2,000,00() printed volumes, 
150,000 manuscripts, 900,000 maps, charts, etc., 1,900,000 engravings, and a cabinet of coins 
and medals, containing over 150,000 specimens. 

1 09. What did Charles V. found ? What is said of this library ? What works are 
referred to ? What is said of the poetry of this period ? 
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was a generous patron of literature and art. From his 
father he inherited a collection of twenty books, which he 
increased to nine hundred. Among these were many transla- 
tions, which he caused to be made, of Latin and Greek 
authors into French ; but they were, of course, very imper- 
fect. Froissarfs Chronicles and the Metnoirs of Philippe 
de Comines are the most noted productions of this period. 
Poetry was nothing more than a composition of wretched 
rhymes; and the histories generally were a kind of petty 
gossip, sometimes filled with indecencies. 

110. There were French paintings, but they were usual- 
ly of a very grotesque character, awkward in design, and 
wretched in execution. Perspective was mainly disregarded ; 
and the figures often had labels in their mouths to show 
whom they represented. This mode of representation was 
very much in vogue, originating, it is said, with the jesting 
advice of an Italian artist to a French painter. Architec- 
ture was in a better condition, and many splendid buildings 
were erected during this period. Allusion has already been 
made to the magnificent house of Jacques Goeur. Gharles 
VIII., while in Italy, acquired a taste for architecture ; and, 
on his return, ordered the erection of the palace at Amboise 
{am-bwahs'), which he adorned with splendid statues and 
paintings. 

111. The drama was confined to the Mysteries emi Mo- 
ralities, the former being plays representing incidents 
and events in sacred history. In 1385, at the marriage of 
Gharles VL and Isabel of Bavaria, a play was acted before 
the royal pair, entitled *^ The History of the Death of our 
Saviour," the performers being all monks. The play lasted 
eight days, having eighty-seven characters, the chief of 
whom was St. John. In 1402, the king granted letters- 
patent to some of the citizens of Paris to form an associa- 
tion to represent the Mystery of the Passion. This is the 
origin of the modem tragedy in France ; as the performance 

110* Wluit is said of Paixitinj; ? Architecture ? Of Charles Yin. t 
111. To what was the drama confined f What is said of the Mysteries ? The 
MoraUties ? 
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of the Moralities, or Moral Plays, is of the comedy. As an 
example of the latter, may be mentioned the Exhiiition of 
Folly, which attracted great attention at the time. 

112. Inventions. — ^At the siege of Arras, in 1414, nse 
was made for the first time of muskets, then called hand- 
cannons. Playing-cards were improved, games of cards hav- 
ing been introduced to amuse the unfortunate Charles VI. 
during his lucid intervals.* About 1420, painting in oils 
was introduced, before which time all pictures were in water 
colors. Louis XI. favored trade and commerce of every 
kind, encouraged the new art of printing, endowed a school 
of medicine at Paris, and inaugurated a postal system. An 
attempt was also made to light the streets of the capital. 

113. Costume. — Various changes occurred in the style 
of dress during this period. Charles VII. revived the fash- 
ion of long and loose garments ; but, during the reign of 
Louis XL, a total revolution took place, the ladies laying 
aside their long trains and sleeves, and assuming in their 
place broad borders of fur, velvet, or silk. In the reign of 
Charles VI., the head-dress was of extraordinary breadth ; 
subsequently it was very high — sometimes more than three 
feet. Peaked shoes of great length were also a singular fea- 
ture of the costume, f 

114. The houses of the rich were furnished with great 
splendor, the arts of design having made considerablo prog- 

* The flfiTui^s on the cards were the same as on those now In use, each having a distinct 
meaning. The Jiearta slgnll^ the churchmen ; the spades (pike-heads), denote the nobles 
or military ; the diamonds (square stones or tiles), the workmen ; and the clubs (clover 
leaves), the peasantry. 

t " In the year 1461, the ladles laid aside the lonsr trains to their gowns, and in lieu of 
them had deep borders of fur— of minever, martin, and others— or of velvet and various 
articles, of great breadth. They also wore noods on their heads of circular form, half an 
ell or three-quarters high, gradually tapering to the top. Some had them not so high, 
with handkerchiefs wreathed around them, the comers hanging down to the ground. 
They also wore silken girdles of a greater breadth than formerly, with the richest shoes ; 
with golden necklaces much more trimly decked in divers fashions than they had been 
accustomed to wear them. At the same time, men wore shorter Jackets than usual, after 
the manner in which people are wont to dress monkeys, which was a very indecent and 
impudent thing. The sleeves of their outward dress and Jackets were slashed, to show 
their white shirts. Their hair was so long that it covered their eyes and face : and on 
their heads they had cloth bonnets of a quarter of an ell in height. Knights and squires 
indifferently wore the most sumptuous gclden chains. Even the very vanets had Jackets 
of silk, satin, or velvet ; and almost all, especially at the courts of princes, wore peaks at 
their shoes of a quarter of an ell in length.**— JVotosart's Cnronictes. 

112. What inventions are referred to? What was introduced to amuse Charles 
VI. f What else came into use ? 

113. What is said of the costume of this period ? 
114* What is said of the houses ? The furniture ? 
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resfi at this time. We read of the "fine linen of Rheims," 
which was sold at an extravagant price ; and of fabrics made 
of "silk and silver tissue." Rich carpets and tapestry, and 
other articles of furniture spoken of, give evidence that 
means were not wanting for luxurious living and for the grati- 
fication of expensive tastes. Stone was used in construct- 
ing the basements of houses, the upper portions being con- 
structed of wood. In the richer kind of houses, the front 
was adorned with projecting comer posts, covered with carv- 
ings of figures — foliage, animals, heads of angels, etc.* 

115. Paris during this period 
was often the scene of dreadful 
tumult; and, at certain times, 
the mortality in the city was 
fearful. In 1438, there were 
5,000 deaths at the Hotel Dieu ; 
and in the city, 45,000. Wolves 
prowled through the streets, at 
this dreadful time, and carried 
off a number of children. Fam- 
ine and pestilence depopulated 
the city. In 1466, malefactors 
and vagabonds of aU countries | 
were invited to fill up the broken 
ranks of the population, which, pboissabt. 

at the close of the reign of Louis XI., numbered about 
300,000. t 

iry WM plainly shown In the constmctlon 
ti more extensive, having separate apart- 
I formed a part of the dally life of Its In- 
rultery, laundry, special rooms for glass, 
atrance was the guard-room, and beyond 
ror the many servants and retainers. 

Paris during this period: "At the early 
, and announcing themselves by the tlnk- 
rach persons as had died during the night, 
their souls. These were followed by the 
e ready for use ; and after these came the 

millers, fishmongers, fruit-sellers, etc., 
ly, with needles and thread, to repidr any • 



115. What was the condition of Paris f Wliat is said of the mortality In 1438 ? 
The population of Paris? 
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116. Distinguished Writers.— Daring this period^ 
there were but few writers whose works were of any perma- 
nent value. The most noted are Jean Proissart (bom in 
1337, died in 1410), who wrote the Chronicles, or annals of 
Prance from 1326 to 1400 ; and Philippe de Comines* (bom 
1445, died 1509), for a time the favorite of Charles the Bold, 
who wrote the JUSmoires, giving a complete view of the afFairs 
of his time, including a vivid picture of the character of 
Louis XI. To these may be added Jean de Gerson {zhdr- 
song') (1363-1429), sumamed "The most Christian Doc- 
tor," who became Chancellor of the University of Paris. 
He wrote a treatise On the Consolation of Theology, and is 
supposed by some to have been the author of the celebrated 
religious work entitled The Imitation of Christ, which is 
usually ascribed to Thomas d Kempis.f Christine de Pisan 
(pe'zan) (1333-1411) was a noted poetess of the period ; and 
Alain Chartier (shar-te-d') (1386-1.449), the private secretary 
of Charles VI., and afterward of Charles VII., wrote severed 
poems of considerable merit, among them The Books of the 
Four Ladies. 

^ • Comlnes passed from the serrlce of Cbarles the Bold Into that of his great rival. 
Louis XI. of France, In 1472 ; and by the latter he was loaded with honors and favors. 
After the death of Lools, he was banished becanse he fa vored the party of the Duke of 
Orleans. He came Into favor again under Charles vm., whom he accompanied on his 
expedition Into Italy. He subsequently wrote the Memoirea, which give the history of his 
time from 1464 to 1498. 

t A German writer who flourished during the fifteenth century (died 1471). The weight 
of evidence seems to favor his claim to the authorship of the work referred to, of which 
it has been said that It Is "the nearest approach to the divine spirit of Christ which has 
ever emanated from the human mind, and may be considered a beneflt bequeathed to 
suffering humanity.'* 

116, What distinguished writers are referred to ? What is said of Froissart ? Of 
Comines ? Of Jean ae Gerson ? Christine de Pisan ? Alain Charlier ? 



CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 

A.D. 

1328. Phmp VI. Reigned 22 years. 

1846. Battle of Crecy. 

1360. John {le Bon), Reigned 14 years. 

1856. Battle of Poitiers. 

1857. Meeting of the States-General. 

1858. The Jacqnerie. 
1861. The Black Plague. 
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1364. Charles V. {le Sage), Reigned 16 years. 

1870. Capture of Limoges by the Black Prince. 

1880. Death of Du Guesclin. 

1380. Charles VL {le Bien-Aime), Reigned 42 years. 

1883. Battle of Rosebecque. 

1404. Death of Philip of Burgundy. 

1407. Assassination of the Duke of Orleans. 

1415. Battle of Agincourt. 

1419. Assassination of John the Fearless. - 

1420. Treaty of Troyes. 

1422. Charles VIL {le Vietorieux), Reigned 89 years. 
1429. The king crowned at Rheims. 
1481. Joan of Arc homed at Rouen. 

1460. Conquest of Normandy. 

1458. End of the Hundred Years' War. 

1461. Louis XL Reigned 22 years. 
1477. Death of Charles the Bold. 

1483. Charles VUL {r Affable.) Reigned 15 years. 

1495. Capture of Naples by the French. 

1498. Death of Charles VIII. End of the House of Valois. 



GENEALOGICAL TABLE OP THE HOUSE OF VALOIS. 

Charles, Count of Valois, son of Philip III. 

I 

PhiUpVI. 

I 

John {le Bon). 



I i T I 

Charles V. Louis, Duke of Anjou. John, Duke of Berry. Philip, 

I Duke of Bui^ndy. 

Charles VI. Louis, Duke of Orleans, 

I (assassinated in 1407.) 



Charles YII. Isabella, married to Richard 11. Catharine, married to 

I of England. Henry V. of England. 



i 1 

Louis XI. Charles, Duke of Berry. 

H , 1 

Charles Yin. Anne, married to Jeanne, married to 

Sire de Beaujeu. the Duke of Orleans, 

afterward Louis XIL 
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QUESTIONS FOR TOPICAL REVIEW. 

PAOS 

1. What were the important events in the reign of Philip VI. ? 09 to 106 

8. How were the territorial limits of France enlarged daring his reign ? 104 

3. What were the important events of King John's reign ? 106 to 113^ 

4. Give an account of his war with England 106, 107, 108 

5. Of the contest with Stephen Marcel 106 to 111 

6. Of King John's capture, return to France and England, and death.. .106, 111, 112, 118 

7. What were the important events in the reign of Charles V. ? 113 to 119 

8. Give the particulars of the crusade against Don Pedro of Castile 114, 116 

9. Give an account of the war with England 115, 116, 117 

10. State what you can of Du Quesclin 114 to 117 

11. What did Charles V. accomplish for Prance and civilization ? 118, 119 

12. What were the important acts in the reign of Charles VI. ? 119 to 127 

13. Give an account of the revolt in Flanders during his reign 120, 121 

14. Of the Great Schism 121 

15. State the facts connected with Eang Charles's insanity 121, 122 

16. Those connected with the career of John the Fearless 122, 123 

17. Of the war between the Burgundians and Armagnacs 123 to 126 

18. What were the principal events in the reign of Charles VH. ? 127 to 184 

19. State all you can of Joan of Arc 128 to 181 

20. Give an account of the conquest of Normandy 182, 188 

21. What were the principal events in the war between Charles VII. and 

England? 127 to 183 

22. What advance was made by France in the arts, manufactures, and learn- 

ing during the reign of Charles VH. ? 134 

23. When did the reign of Louis XI. begin and end? 134, 140 

24. Give the history of the League of the Public Good 134 to 188 

25. Give the facts in the career of Charles the Bold 185 to 188 

26. State what you can of his daughter, Mary of Burgundy 139 

27. Describe the character of Louis XI 188 to 140 

28. What was accomplished for France during his reign ? 140 

29. When did the reign of Charles Vm. begin and end ? 140,144 

80. What was the character of Charles VII. 1 140 to 144 

81. Describe the early troubles in his reign 141, 142 

82. Give an account of the invasion of Italy 142, 148, 144 

83. How was the States-General composed in 1357 ? 144 

34. What is said of the times when this grand council might be called ?. ... 145 

35. How did it come fai conflict with the power and will of the king ? 145 

36. Give all the facts in relation to the Assembly of 1357 145 

87. What is stated of education, literature, and art during the Valois pe- 

riod?.. 145,146,147 

88. What is said of the inventions of that period f 148 

89. How did the people dress during the same time ? 148 

40. How were the houses of the rich furnished ? 148, 149 

41. How were the houses built and adorned ? 149 

42. What was the condition of Paris then t 149 

48. Name some of the most noted writers of the times 160 

44. State what you can of Philippe de Comincs 160 and note 

45. Of Thomas h Kempis, and the book, 77i£ Imitation of Christ 160 

46. Name, in chronological order, the kings of the House of Valois 150, 161 
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PART III. 
FRANCE IN MODERN TIMES. 



section" i. 

The Valois-Oeleans Beakch. 

JEfXtending from the Accession of Louis XIL (1498) to the death of Henry 
in. (1589). 

149§ '• Lo^s "Xn. — He who had been the enemy of 
to France, during the reign just ended, now became its 
1515 ]ang^ Tiiig ^as Louis, Duke of Orleans, who as- 
cended the throne at the age of thirty-six, under the title 
of Louis Xn. His first acts and sayings gave proof of a 
nobler nature than France had found among her kings for 
many years. His hatred for his former foes was buried for- 
ever in the famous announcement that "it did not become 
the King of France to resent the injuries of the Duke of 
Orleans." This was followed by a refusal to accept the cus- 
tomary gift paid by all who held special privileges from the 
crown on the accession of a king. 

2. His conduct in some respects, however, is open to grave 
censure, though it was justified by the custom of the time 
in which he lived. Anne of Brittany, who had become a 
widow by the death of Charles VIII., retired to her estates ; 
and there was danger that, by a second marriage, she would 
separate Brittany from France. Louis, therefore, divorced 
his wife, a daughter of Louis XI., and married Anne of 

1 • What was the character of Louis XII. ? How was it shown ? 
2. Give an account of bis marriage to Anne of Brittany. What other questionable 
measure of the king^s is referred to ? 

7* 153 
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Brittany.* Another questionable measure which Louis re- 
solved upon was the invasion of Italy, the path for which 
had been opened by his predecessor, f 

3. He set out, however, on his Italian campaign with 
more discretion than Charles VIII. He made treaties with 
his neighbors, and alliances with some of the powers in the 
country he was about to invade. When the French army, 
therefore, marched upon Milan, its capture was easy. It 
fell in 1499, but was so badly governed by its commander, an 
Italian in the service of Louis, that its dissatisfied citizens 
permitted its re-capture four months afterward. Soon, 
however, another French army advanced against it, and met 
the Milanese at No-va'ra (1500). The majority of each army 
being Swiss, who had entered the service for pay, each com- 
mander was afraid to risk a battle, but set himself to brib- 
ing the army of his adversary. The result was favorable to 
the French, who captured the Italian general, and sent him 
to France, where he remained a prisoner ten years.! 

!• Seizure of Naples. — Louis now formed a plan with 
Ferdinand the Catholic of Spain, to divide the kingdom of 
Naples between them. As before, he made alliances with 
the ruling powers in the north of Italy, and then marched 
upon Naples. Frederick III. of that city called upon Fer- 
dinand the Catholic, who was his cousin, for aid. Spanish 
troops, under the great general Gonsalvo de Cordova, § were 
permitted to enter the kingdom and garrison its fortresses, 
under the pretense of defending them against the French. 
They treacherously gave them up, however, and Frederick 
was forced to flee. He finally sought refuge with Louis, 

ig, granted the dlyorce ; and 

la. 

9 of Duke of Milan and King 

claims, derived through the 

lynasty, to the latter state.*'— 

a dismal cell In the Castle of 
eedom, he expired from the 

[ with the title of the Oreat 
nlsh, and. It may he added. In 
ott*8 Ferdinand and laabella. 



3. What city did he capture in Italy ? What followed ? What took place at No- 
vara ? Who was captured? 
4» Into what plot did the king enter ? What was the result f 
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who gave him the county of Maine for his residence, and a 
pension. 

5. Battle of Oarigliano. — ^Naples was captured, but 
the captors quarreled over the spoils. The French at first 
had the advantage ; but were outwitted by the Spaniards, 
who drew them into a scheme for a series of personal com- 
bats between the knights of the two armies, after the man- 
ner of the order of chivalry. These encounters were of 
great service to the Spaniards, who thus gained time for 
reinforcements to reach them. They then attacked the 
French and defeated them. Angry at this treachery of his 
ally and the defeat which followed it, Louis sent another 
army into Italy, which was met by the Spaniards at Gari- 
gliano {g&'rSl-y&h'no), and disastrously beaten (1503). 
Thus Naples was again lost to France. In the knightly 
contests above mentioned, and in the battle at Garigliano, 
the Chevalier Bayard (ha'ard) greatly distinguished him- 
self. 

«. The Treaty of Blois.— The fortunes of the French 
in Italy were now in such peril that Louis wisely decided 
upon a triple treaty of j/eace with the emperor and the Arch- 
duke Philip. This was signed at Blois (1504). One of its 
conditions provided for the dismemberment of Venice ; and 
it was also proposed to give Naples, which had been the 
cause of the Italian war, to Charles of Austria, a grandson of 
Maximilian, who should then marry Claude, the daughter of 
Louis. But Charles was already heir to vast possessions in 
Austria, Spain, and Flanders, and might be heir to many 
others. It was unwise, therefore, to increase his power,, and 
an early occasion was found for breaking the treaty of Blois. 
It was done openly, however, by an assemblage of the States- 
General at Tours (1506). 

7. Capture of Genoa. — The following year, Louis 

5» How were the French outwitted by the Spaniards ? Was the result of the battle 
of Garigliano favorable to the French ? Who distinguished himself specially ? 

6. Whjr was the treaty of Blois objectionable ? How long were its terms observed f 
How was it broken ? 

7. How was Qenoa punished ? Who inspired the league of Cambray ? What was 
Its object ? Where is Cambray ? 
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found time to enter Italy again and capture Genoa, which 

had risen against 
him.* The re- 
public of Venice 
was at this time 
rich and i)ower- 
ful, and had in- 
creased its i)ower 
by the recent wars 
in Italy. The 
neighboring i)ow- 
ers now formed 
a league against 
it at Cambray 
(1508). The ob- 
ject of this league 
was conquest ; but 
a pretext was 
needed for mak- 
ing war upon, the 
republic, and this 
was given by the 

guiding spirit of 

POPE jDuus n. the league, Pope 

Julius II., who published an interdict against Venice (1509). 
^ 8. Battle of Agnadello.— The French were the first 
to take the field. Their army came up with that of the 
Venetians at Agnadello {ahn-yah-del'lo), and defeated it 
(1509). The Venetians, however, took refuge in the marsh 
country around Venice, where the artillery and cavalry of 
the enemy could not act. Some of the objects of the league 
being accomplished, the Pope now found it easy to dissolve 
it by presenting new objects of ambition to some of its 

* Its punishment was severe. It was deprived of some of Its possessions ; a heavy 
fine was Imposed upon Its Inhabitants, some of the most active and influential of whom 
were beheaded ; its charter was burned by the public hangman ; and a fortress was built 
at the expense of the city to hold it in subjection. 

8. Who were defeated in the battle of Agnadello ? Why was the league of Camr 
bray dissolved ? Who were next attacked ? Where is Agnadello f 
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members against the others. He absolved the Venetians, and 
nnited them with Maximilian, Ferdinand, and the Swiss, 
against the French. The French possessions and allies 
in Italy were attacked; and Louis, after some hesitation, 
marched to their defense. 

9. The Holy League. — ^After much fighting, in which 
the aged Pope engaged in person, and the Chevalier Bayard 
won increased renown, Louis thought to weaken the cause 
of the Pope by degrading him in the eyes of the Christian 
world, for having left his holy office in the Church to soil 
his garments with the dust and blood of the battle-field. A 
council was, therefore, called for this purpose by Louis at 
Pisa (pe'zah) ; but the result was the reverse of what he had 
expected. Instead of humbling the Pope, this attack of 
France united the Christian powers in his defense ; and a 
Holy League was formed (1511) to defend him against 
France, the enemy of the Church. The members of the Holy 
League were Henry VIII. of England ; Ferdinand the Catho- 
lic, Maximilian, the Swiss, and the Republic of Venice. 

10. Oast6n de Foix. — In the war that ensued, the 
command of the French army was confided to Gaston de 
Foix (fwah), a nephew of the king, twenty-two years of age. 
He attacked the armies of the league before they had formed 
a junction, and after several battles, in all of which he was 
victorious, was mortally wounded * in a battle with the Span- 
iards near Ravenna (1512). f He was succeeded by La Palice 
(pah-lees'), but the tide of victory had turned against the 
French. Pope Julius called another council, in which 
France was publicly denounced; the allies of the French 
deserted them, and, one by one, the cities they had taken 
were recaptured by the enemy. 

• "I wonld fain," said Louis xn., when he heard of his death, "have no loneer an Inch 
of land in Italy, and he ahle at that price to hring back to life my nephew, Gaston, and 
an theeal|ants who perished with him. God keep us from often galnlnfl: such victories." 

t "There are few Instances In history, If Indeed there be any, of so brief, and at the 
same time so brilliant, a military career as that of Gaston de Foix ; and It well entitled him 
to me epithet^ his countrymen gave him, of 'the thunderbolt of Italy,' "—FreacoWa Fer- 
eUnand ana Isabella, 

9. What novel means did Lonls take to defend himself against the Pope? Was 
his device snccessfnl ? What powers formed the Holy League ? 

10. Give an account of Qaeton de Foix. Who was his successor ? 
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11. Spain now became the ruling power in Italy; and 
Julius 11. , who had died in 1513, was succeeded by Leo X. 
The Holy League of 1511 was confirmed, and preparations 
for the invasion of France were at once begun. Turning 
his back, however, upon the dangers which threatened him, 
Louis again entered Italy, and attacked the Swiss in Novara. 
He was beaten, and being driven out of Italy, returned to 
Prance to await the storm which was gathering (1513). At 
Guinegate (gheen-gaht), he met the English, who, with the 
Emperor Maximilian, had invaded France. He was again 
beaten, his army plying their spurs so vigorously in flight, that 
the battle has been known as the Battle of the Spurs (1513). 

12. The Swiss, meantime, had entered France and pene- 
trated as far as Dijon (de-zhong')y where the French army met 
them. They returned to Switzerland, more, however, on 
account of the gold which was given them than from the 
prowess of the French soldiers. A treaty of peace was signed 
there ; and Louis, weary of war, shortly after signed another 
truce at Orleans (1514). Henry VIII. of England, however, 
refused to be bound by this trea^ ; and another was concluded 
with him at London, one of the conditions of which was the 
marriage of Louis, who was now a widower, with Henry's 
sister, Mary, a girl of sixteen. 

13. After a great expenditure of blood and treasure, France 
was now at peace, and the king had leisure to turn his atten- 
tion to the civil affairs of his kingdom. This was the more 
desirable, since his foreign wars had not increased its ex- 
tent, while its industries had suffered by the uncertainty and 
the heavy taxes to which they had been subjected. Unfor- 
tunately, however, Louis did not long survive the treaties he 
had made. The life of gayety upon which he entered with 
his young wife undermined his constitution, which was 



11. What effect had the death of PopeJnllns n. on the Holy Jfag^e ? Was 
Louis successful in the battle of Novara ? What name has been given to the battle of 

^ 1 at^my ^ihe invasion of France bv the Swiss abandoned ? What led the king 
to si^ the truce of Orleans ? How was Henry VHI. pacified ? «™„^«o*^ ^o«a« 

1 3 . To what did the king now turn his attention ? What was the immediate cause 
of his death ? When did if occur ? 
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already shaken by previous illness ; and less than six months 
after his second marriage he died, at the age of fifty-three 
(1515). 

14. Lonis XII. has been aflfectionately called by the 
French the Father of Ms People. This title was given him 
by the States-General for the great success which attended 
his administration of the internal affairs of France; and 
here was the field of his true glory. He encouraged agri- 
culture, trade, and commerce, built many public works, and 
brought artists from Italy to aid in that' revival of literature 
and art which afterward received the name of the Renais- 
sance {rS-nd'Sahns'), or new birth. He checked the luxury 
of his court, limited his private expenses to the income from 
his estates, and collected and distributed the public money 
with such strict economy that taxes were reduced one-third.*^^ 

15. Anne of Brittany. — Cardinal Amboise.— ibi 
all these reforms, Louis had two noble advisers, Anne of Brit- 
tany and Cardinal Amboise. The influence of the former, 
whom the king tenderly loved, was always exerted on the 
side of right and justice. Of a gentle disposition and gen- 
uine piety, her example changed the feasting and revelry of 
a royal court into the quiet of a well-ordered household. 
The king mourned her death sincerely; and, though he 
shortly afterward married, his marriage was rather a matter 
of policy than affection. In Cardinal Amboise, the king 
found a minister who sympathized with all his measures 
for the good of his people. So successful was he, so influ- 
ential in the Church, and so popular in France, that Louis, 
who had advanced him to the highest dignities in his power, 
even thought of him as the successor to the papal chair. 
The reverses, however, which the French arms met in Italy 
destroyed his prospects in this respect. 

* So different was his method in this respect from that of his predecessors, that It made 
him the subject of ridicule, which drew from him the famous reply, *< I would rather my 
courtiers should laugh at my meanness than that my people should weep at my ex- 
penses." 

1 4. What title has been given to Louis XII.? Mention some of the benellts con- 
ferred by him on JVance. What famous saying of his is recorded ? 

15. Who were the king's principal advisers ? How was the influence of Anne of 
Brittany exerted ? What is said of Cardinal AmbolBe f 
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1515 '*• Francis I. — The justice and wise economy 
to of Louis XII. had produced in France a condition 
of prosperity which now enabled her to act with 
power in the affairs of Europe. Her territory was compact, 
her people more united than ever, and the authority of the 
king was undisputed. On this solid foundation the new 
king stepped, and f oi* thirty-two years wielded her resources, 
giving Prance, in many respects, her most brilliant reign 



TOMB OF LOUIS XH, AND ANNE OP BRTTTANT AT ST. DBNIS. 

since the days of Charlemagne. Louis XII. having left no 
son to succeed him, the crown devolved upon Francis of An- 
goul^me, a descendant of Louis, Duke of Orleans, who was 
assassinated by John the Fearless in 1407. He was brave 
and handsome, well educated, rash, and fond of luxury and 
pleasure; but impatient of restraint, and at times cruel. 
His vices and his virtues were extreme. He taxed his peo- 



1 6. What wne the condition of France at the accession of Francis I.? What was 
the character of Francis ? 
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pie heayily, yet spent their money with such an open hand, 
and guarded the kingdom so successfully against its most 
formidable enemy, that the splendor of his reign has drawn 
attention away from its glaring defects. 

17. Invasion of Italy. — ^Francis I. was, in many re- 
spects, the exact opposite of Louis XIL His i)olicy, there- 
fore, almost entirely reversed that of his predecessor. The 
court again became the center of gayety and luxury ; and 
following the impulses of his nature, he resolved to lead the 
armies of France once more in a foreign war. He turned, 
therefore, to Italy, the field of the late reverses to the arms 
of France, and crossing the Alps at a spot till then deemed 
impracticable, descended their southern slopes with a large 
army and an immense number of cannon. Prominent among 
the leaders of this army were the Chevalier Bayard and the 
Duke of Bourbon, recently made Constable of France.* 

18. Battle of Marignano. — So unexpected was the 
French advance that Prosper Colonna, the leader of the 
papal army, was captured at Villafranca, with seven hun- 
dred of his knights. The king pressed on, and coming up 
with the main army of the Italians and Swiss at Marignano, 
near Milan^ defeated it after a desperate struggle, which lasted 
all day and night, and far into the following morning (1515). 
The fighting was so obstinate that the opposing armies be- 
came hopelessly entangled. The king slept through the 
night on a gun-carriage ; and the Chevalier Bayard, lost 
among the Swiss, crept back to his army on his hands and 
knees in the darkness. The admiration of the king for the 
valor of Bayard was so great that he caused himself to be 
knighted by the latter on the field of battle. 

19. Ambition of Francis I. — The king now concluded 

* The wealth and haughty blearing of the congtahle were such that Hemy VIII. said to 
Francis I. on the Field of the Cloth of Gold, " If I had such a subject, his head should 
not stay on his shoulders long." 



17. How does Francis I. compare Mith Louis XII. ? Who commanded the French 
arms when Francis I. invaded Italy ? 

18. What general was first captured by the French ? How long did the battle of 
Marignano last ? Mention some incidents of the battle. 

19. Between what powers was the treaty of Perpetiuil Peace concluded ? What 
ftmbitious project 014 fie jifterwwd entertain ? Who ww Ms competitor t 
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a treaty of peace with the Swiss at Fribourg, in November, 
1516, which has been called the Perpetual Peace ; * and an- 
other with the Pope, which repealed the Pragmatic Sanction 
of Charles VII., and deprived the clergy of many of the 
privileges which had been granted them by Louis XII. For 
three years, France remained at peace ; bnt, in 1519, the death 
of Maximilian, Emperor of Germany, filled the mind of the 
king with the daring thought of making himself his suc- 
cessor, and lifting France to the height of glory she attained 
during the reign of Charlemagne. For the high office of 
Emperor of Germany, however, he had a formidable com- 
petitor in Charles of Austria, who, by the death of Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic, in 1516, had become King of Spain. With 
him, Francis signed a treaty of peace at that time, by 
which both were pledged to an alliance offensive and defen- 
sive ; t and, now that an active rivalry had sprung up between 
them for a new dignity, Francis wrote to confirm his pre- 
vious pledge of friendship. 

20. The election was held, and Charles of Austria was 
chosen Emperor of Germany, with the title of Charles V. 
(1519). Before this, he had been King of Spain, Naples, 
Sardinia, Austria, and the Netherlands. With this new 
crown placed on his head, he became the undisputed sove- 
reign of Germany, master of Naples ; and, through his con- 
trol of the commerce of Flanders, could force England into 
an alliance with him at any time. France was almost sur- 
rounded by this new and mighty empire which had sprung 
up in a day, and was filled with alarm at the danger in 
which she was placed. Francis I., therefore, forgot all his 
assurances of friendship, and prepared for war. - 

21. The Field of the Oloth of Gold.— The only pow- 
erful nation near enough to be of service to Francis as an 

* This treaty secured peace between "France and Switzerland for nearly three cento* 
riesLbelng nnhroken down to the commencement of the French Bevolution. 
t Thlfl was the treaty of Noyon, signed In 1516. 

aO. "Who became Emperor of Germany ? What was the extent of his power ? 
What coarse did Francis 1. take ? .^ ™ ,^ , .^ ^, .i. ^ 

21. What was the object of the conference known as the Field of the Cloth oi 
Qold? Describe it. 
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ally was England. He invited the English king, Henry 
VIII., therefore, to a conference in France. The two kings 
met (1520) near Guines (gheen), where their followers gave 
themselves up to the most costly si)orts and ceremonies. 
Enormous sums were lavished, each king striving to outdo 
the other in the richness of his apparel, the splendor of his 
retinue, and the costliness of his banquets. Many a courtier 
squandered his whole estate in this single festival of eighteen 
days. So magnificent was the display, that the meeting has 
always been known as the '^ Field of the Cloth of Gold.^' 
The object, however, for which this gorgeous meeting was 
called by Francis I, was not attained ; for Charles V. had 
previously visited England,* and won over the king by his 
flattery, and his powerful minister Wolsey by the promise of 
the papacy ; and now Henry formed an alliance with Charles 
against France. 

22. Deprived of aid from without, the French king now 
made vigorous preparation for a war which he saw must be 
long and bloody. He put his army in motion at once, 
hoping to thwart the plans of his adversaries by the rapidity 
of his movements. He sent an army to assist in prolonging 
a revolt which had broken out in Navarre, but before it 
reached the scene of action the revolt was suppressed. An- 
other army, under the Duke of Bouillon, marched on Lux- 
embourg; a third under Bayard entered Mezieres {ma-ze- 
dr')y which was threatened by the army of the Emperor, 
commanded by the Count of Nassau. 

23. Siege of Mezieres.— Battle of Bicoque.— Me- 
zi^res was so stoutly defended by Bayard, that the emperor's 
forces, after three weeks, gave up the siege. The French 
arms, however, now met with a serious reverse in Italy. 

• Charles had acted with characteristic promptltade and sagacity. He landed at Dover 
May 26th, 1520: and, although Wolsey bad preTiously IncUnea to the Interests of France, 
yet by the flattering distinction with which he treated the cardinal, the costly presents 
which he made to him, and, above all, by the artful Intimations which he made use of In 
regard to the chair of St. Peter, he completely gained him over to his own Interests. 
The meeting of Henry and Francis took place Immediately afterward (June 7, 1520). 



22. What did Francis now do ? Who were the French commanders ? 
23* Who were successful at Mezidres ? What disaster happened to the French 
aims ? What was the result of th© battle of Bicoque ? Where is M^ai^rea ? 
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The Spaniards attacked Lautrec {h-trek'), the French com- 
mander in Milan, with a superior force. His Swiss soldiers 
were dissatisfied at not receiving their pay ; but, after much 
trouble, were brought to face the enemy at Bicoque (be-kok), 
where they were beaten and forced to retreat (1522). This 
battle gave Charles V. the undisputed control of Italy. 



24. Treachery of Bourbon.— Death of Bayard.-- 

A greater disaster, however, now happened to Francis I. This 
was the desertion to the enemy of his powerful and most 
trusted general, the Constable of Bourbon, who had formed 
a plot with Charles V. for the dismemberment of France. 
This was followed by the invasion of the kingdom at three 
points : in the northwest, by the English ; in the north, by 

24. What course did the Constable of Bourbon now take ? Give an account of 
the death of Bayard. 
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the Germans ; and in the south, by way of Guienne. In all 
these places, the invaders were repulsed ; but in Italy the 
French army, under Bonnivet {bon-ne-vd'), was forced to 
retreat, and suffered a serious loss in the death of Bayard, 
who was killed while attempting to check the enemy.* 

iS. Invasion of Italy. — Capture of Francis I. — 
Charles V. now attacked Marseilles, hoping by an easy vic- 
tory there to become possessed of Provence, and establish a 
foothold in the south of Prance. The siege, however, was 
more difficult than he had expected, and was finally raised 
by Prancis I., who came in person to its relief. Bourbon 
withdrew with his army beyond the Alps ; and Prancis, with 
an army of more than 40,000 men, now found himself be- 
fore Italy with no enemy to oppose him. He invaded it at 
once. Milan fell without a battle, and the king marched to 
the attack of Pavia, having first detached a small army 
to reconquer Naples. Bourbon, however, returned to Italy 
with his army, rallied the allies of the emperor there, and 
hastened to the relief of Pavia. A great battle was fought 
before the walls of the city, in which the Prench, after des- 
perate fighting, were routed ; and Prancis was taken prisoner 
(1525). 

26. Release of Francis I. — The king was at first im- 
prisoned in a castle near Milan, but afterward he was sent, 
at his own request, to Madrid; and his mother, Louise 
of Savoy, was made Regent of Prance to govern it until the 
king's return. After nearly a year's captivity, Prancis was 
released, having first signed a treaty by which he ceded to 
the emperor his Italian possessions and a part of Prance. 
On the banks of the little river Bidassoa {he-das-so'ah), 
on the southwest border of Prance, the king was set free, 
having first delivered his two sons to the emperor, as hos- 

* The Constable of Bonrbon. who was following the retreating French, came upon the 
aying knight, who had been placed at the foot of a tree, with his face to the enemy, and 
Bonght to console him. " I die an honest man." said the knight, " and need no pity ; you 
have sore need of It, who are fighting against your prince, your country, and your oath." 

25. Was Charles V. successful in his attack on Marseilles? What conquests in 
Italy did Francis make ? What was the result of the battle of VuxSsl ? 

26* How long was the king a prisoner ? On what terms was he released ? Where 
was he released ? 
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tages for the fulfillment of the treaty. Springing upon his 
horse on the French side of the river, with the exclamation, 
" Once more I am a king 1 " he started on his return to the 
capital. 

27. The Holy League. — When the king reached 
Paris, the representatives of the people refused to confirm 
that part of the recent treaty which required the cession of 
Burgundy to Charles V. The latter accused the king of 
bad faith. Francis answered him angrily, and began a 
correspondence with Pope Clement VII. and other powers, 
which led to the Holy League (1526), for the rescue of Italy 
from the bands of brigands and free lances which the many 
wars there had produced. Bourbon, with the imperial 
army, besieged and captured Eome the following year, losing 
his life in the attempt ; and for many months the capital of 
the Christian world was given over to his infuriated soldiers, 
who avenged his death with the most dreadful atrocities.* 

28. The king complained bitterly of the sacrilegious ac- 
tion of the emperor's army in the Holy City, and sent Lau- 
trec again into southern Italy to reconquer Naples. Want 
of money for the payment of his troops, and the plague, 
which carried off their commander, reduced the army to 
great straits, and the expedition was forced to abandon the 
prize for which it had suffered so much (1528). f The diplo- 



27. What caused a renewal of the war ? For what purpose was the Holy League 
formed ? 

28. Why did Lautrec fail to capture Naples ? How did Francis now defend him- 
self against the emperor ? 
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macy of the king now rescued France from the dangers 
which had threatened it, by confining the emperor's atten- 
tion to the defense of his empire, which was menaced on 
the east by the Sultan Soliman. An invasion of the Turks 
was brought about by the cunning of the king, while he' 
further weakened the emperor by causing the withdrawal of 
England from its alliance with him. 

29. The Women's Peace. — These dangers disposed the 
emperor to treat for peace. Louise of Savoy and the em- 
peror's aunt, Margaret of Austria, therefore, met at Cam- 
bray ; and a peace was there concluded, by which the emperor 
renounced his claim to Burgundy, while insisting upon all 
the other conditions of the treaty of Madrid. This was 
known as the Women's Peace, and lasted six years (1529- 
1535). Francis I. applied himself, during the interval, to 
measures for the relief of France from the dangers with 
which his powerful and skillful adversary constantly men- 
aced it. He re-organized and strengthened the army, made 
an alliance with the King of England, and won over the 
Pope by the marriage of his son Henry to the Pope's niece, 
Catharine de' Medici {med'e-che) (1533.)* 

30. League "with Turkey. — As a matter of policy, 
Francis I. made an alliance with the Turks, their friendship 
being the surest guaranty which the king could have against 
attacks from the emperor. This alliance, however, of a 
Christian king with infidels was also the greatest offense 
which Charles could urge against him in the eyes of Europe 

* An episode in the long strugffle between these sklllf al adversaries happened the fol- 
lowing year, and Illustrates their characters In a striking manner. The city of Ghent 
had rebelled against the emperor on account of the heavv taxes imposed upon it, and 
sent an envoy offering to transfer its allegiance to the King of France. The king ad- 
vised the emperor of this proposition, and proposed that he should cross France in or- 
der to reach Ghent by the shortest route. The novel offer was boldly accepted by the 
emperor, and he was sumptuously entertained by the king, who accompanied him the 
greater part of the way. The king used all his arts to Impress the emperor with the fact 
that he was entirely at his mercy, hoping that Charles in return would speak in open 
approval of some of the king's ambitious projects in Italy. The wary emperor, how- 
ever, rode luxuriously the whole length of France at the king's expense, and left him at 
last with only vague promises. Two years after they were at war as before. 



29. By whom was the treaty known as the Women's Peace concluded ? How long 
did peace last ? What measures did Francis take for the safety of France ? 

80. Wliy did the king enter into a league with the Turks ? How was this league 
regarded in Europe ? What was the effect of the capture of Nice f How were the 
emperor's plans frustrated ? 

8 
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to justify his own constant quarrels with him. In 1543, a 
combined French and Turkish fleet attacked and captured 
the city of Nice. For this act the emperor denounced 
Francis as an enemy to Christianity. He made a new alli- 
ance, also, with the King of England, whose army was im- 
mediately landed in Picardy, and advanced on Paris, while 
the imperial army pushed on through Champagne to meet 
him ; and the Spaniards from northern Italy attempted an 
invasion by way of Piedmont, but were defeated with great 
loss. In the north, the emperor's plans were frustrated be- 
cause the English failed to co-operate with him.* Thus the 
triple invasion of France failed, and the emperor signed a 
treaty of peace with Francis (1544) ; and two years after, the 
kings of France and England signed another. 

31. On the return of peace, the king turned his attention 
to the Eeformers,t or Protestants, who had greatly increased 
in number.- He was persuaded by evil counselors that his 
diflSculties had arisen mainly from his mildness in dealing 
with them ; and the censure he had received from the Pope 
and the Church for his alliances with the Turks weighed 
upon his mind. He now resolved upon severe measures 
against them. Many executions were ordered in different 
parts of France, which were attended with treachery and 
great cruelty. The most infamous atrocity of this nature, 
however, which darkened his reign, was his persecution of 
the Waldenses, or Vaudois [vo-dwah'), who lived in the val- 
leys of Piedmont and Provence./ 

32. Massacre of the Vaudois. — This sect arose in 
the twelfth century from the preaching of Peter Waldo. 
Among other religious tenets, they had always insisted upon 
their right to a free reading of the Bible. They were mostly 
peasants of pure life and simple manners ; and, though they 

• The Imperial armj advanced as far as Meaux, about 25 miles from Paris, 
t These were the followers of Martin Luther, who, In the first part of the sixteenth 
century, opposed the doctrines of the Church of Rome. They had greatly Increased In 
France at the time referred to. The change they effected in religious matters Is called 
la history the B^ormation. 

81* To what harsh measures did the king now resort ? Where did the Yaudois 
live f What was iheir character ? Their principles ? 
32. Give an account of the massacre of the vaudois. 
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had before been threatened with the king's displeasure, 
had not, np to this time, been seriously molested. In 
1545, however, the soldiers of the king suddenly appeared 
with fire and sword amongst them, ,and a general massacre 
began. Three thousand were burned or slaughtered, more 
than six hundred were sent to the prison ships, and the 
remainder, scattered in the woods and mountains, died 
of hunger and exposure. Their country was laid waste, 
houses and eren trees being included in the general de- 
struction. 

33. Death of Francis I. — Other measures for the per- 
secution of the Eeformers were resolved upon by the king, 
but were interrupted by his death (1547). During his latter 
years, he had been gloomy and morose, and bore little resem- 
blance to the handsome young monarch whose boisterous 
gayety shocked the quiet disposition of Louis XIL, and drew 
from him, just before his death, while thinking of his plans 
for the future of France, the famous remark that " That boy 
of Angoul^me would spoil every thing." A life of pleasure 
and excess had made him prematurely old, and brought him 
to the grave at an age (fifty-two) when he should have been 
in the fullness of his vigor, and at a time when powerful 
agencies were at work in Europe, destined to influence ma- 
terially the fortunes of his kingdom. It was during this 
reign that Jacques Cartier {kar-te-d') attempted the settle- 
ment of Canada (1534-5)y 

1547 ^^* Henry II,, who succeeded his father, was in 
to all respects his inferior except, perhaps, in his fond- 
ness for physical exercises, in which he excelled. Being 
little inclined to assume the cares of state, he permitted the 
affairs of his kingdom to drift along in the dangerous cur- 
rent in which his father had thrown them. His most 
trusted advisers in the administration were the Constable 
Montmorency and the Duke of Guise (gweez) ; while his court 

33. How old was the king at his death ? What is said of the change in his dispo- 
sition f What settlement was attempted ? 

84* By whom was Francis I. succeeded? What is said of Henry II.? By whom 
was he ruled ? What is said of the government ? 
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was ruled by his favorite, Diana of Poitiers.* Corruption 
ruled in every department, offices were openly bought and 
sold, and a swarm of favorites crowded the court and squan- 
dered the public money. 

35. As a consequence of this waste, heavy taxes were neces- 
sary, and the attempt to collect them produced an uprising 
in Guienne, the year after the king's accession. The gahelle, 
or salt tax, became so odious there that the peasants rose in 
a body and marched through the province, killing the king's 
collectors and burning their houses. So strong were they 
that the first troops sent against them were defeated, and 
the Constable Montmorency found it necessary to take the 
field in person. He conquered them ; but after he had pun- 
ished them with great severity the tax was reduced in that 
province, its strong English sympathies making it prudent 
to favor it A war with England was also entered upon 
in aid of Scotland (1550) ; but the French attack was limited 
to the capture of Boulogne, which had remained in the 
hands of the English since the year 1546. 

36. Henry II. formed an alliance also with the Protest- 
ants of Germany, in opposition to the Emperor Charles V. 
Having secretly won over one of the imperial generals, Maur- 
ice of Saxony, the king marched into Germany, and captured 
the cities of Toul, Metz, and Verdun, in the spring of 1552. 
The emperor returned in the autumn with 60,000 men, and 
laid siege to Metz. It was defended with the greatest valor 
and obstinacy ; and Charles V., after a two months' siege, 
in which his troops suffered incredible hardships from cold 
and disease, was forced to retire, leaving vast numbers of 
dead and wounded in his deserted camps (1553). 

• Diana of Poitiers waa the brilliant star of the court, and all other favorites bowed 
before her. She was the widow of the Sieor de la Breze, senesehal of Normandy ; and 
thoagh several years older than the Mng, yet by her wit and her beauty, which she re- 
tained to an extreme old age, she so completely captivated him, that he resigned himself 
and his kingdom almost entirely to her guidance. So wonderful was her Influence that 
the people accused her of using sorcery to accomplish her purposes. Catharine de' 
Medici, the young queen, remained throughout the reign neglected and without in- 
fluence. 

35. What was the conseqaence of this ? What is said of the gabeUef What In- 
Burrection took place ? What war was undertaken ? What incidents are mentioned f 

36. What cities were captured by the French ? How did the emperor retaliate f 
What was the result of the siege of Metz ? 
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37. Abdication of the Emperor. — The war now 

raged for three years, with increased violence and varying 
success, in the north of France, the Netherlands, and Italy. 
In 1556, however, an unexpected eveiit freed France from 
her great adversary. Charles V. abdicated, leaving Austria 
and the title of emperor to his brother Ferdinand; and 
Spain, Italy, and the Netherlands to his son, who became 
king with the title of Philip II. of Spain. The old emperor, 
weary of his struggle with France, which he had carried 
on with only short intervals for thirty-five years, went to 
seek in the quiet of the monastery of Yuste {yooa'ta) the 
peace for which he had fought so constantly, but without 
success. 

38. The danger to France was not lessened by the abdica- 
tion of Charles V. Though the girdle of hostile states which 
surrounded her was now controlled by two monarchs instead 
of one, its strength was increased by the addition of Eng- 
land, whose queen, Mary, had recently been married to Philip 
II. Henry at once sent an army, under Francis of Guise> 
into Italy, where Pope Paul IV. aided him, hoping in this 
way to drive the Spaniards out of Italy. He was beaten, 
however, by the Spanish commander, the Duke of Alva. 
Another expedition under Montmorency, which had gone to 
invade the Netherlands, was also defeated with great loss at 
St. Quen'tin, by the Duke of Savoy;* and Montmorency, 
with many other nobles, was taken prisoner (1557). f 

• " By thlfl defeat a deadly blow waa strack to the very heart of France. The fruits of 
all the victories of Francis and Henry withered. The battle, with others which were to 
follow It, won by the same hand, were soon to compel the signature of the most disastrous 
treaty which had ever disgraced the history of France. The fame and power of the 
constable faded— his misfortunes and captivity fell like a blight upon the ancient glory 
of the house of Montmorency— his enemies destroyed his Influence and popularity, while 
the degradation of the kingdom was simultaneous with the downfall of nls Illustrious 
name. On the other hand, the exultation of Philip was keen as his cold and stony nature 
would permit. The magnificent palace-convent of the Escurial, dedicated to the saint 
on whose festival the battle had been fought, and built in the shape of a gridiron, on 
which that martyr had suffered, was soon afterward erected in pious commemoration of 
the event.'*— Jfoltey** RUte of tfu Dutch Republic. 

t " The spoil was enormous, and the plunder of St. Quentin was not unjustly revenged. 
Jewels, plate, and money were deposited on the altars of the churches, and the inhab- 
itants, carrying with them the clothes which they wore, were sent as homeless beggars 
across the channel."— ^ot«l«'« History qf England. 



87* What nnasiuU event took place in 1566? How was the empire divided? 
Whither did the emperor retire ? 

88* Was the power of the leagne weakened by the abdication of Charles V.? How 
yn» it strengthened ? With what reverse© 4id the French now meet ? 
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39. The Duke of Guise, however, who had returned from 
Italy, advanced a few months after upon Calais, which had 
been left with only a small garrison, and captured it ; and 
the English were thus deprived of their last possession on 
the soil of France (1558).* The same year, the alliance of 
England and Spain fell to pieces by the death of Queen 
Mary, and the accession of Elizabeth, who was a Protestant. 
Philip II. now conceived a new project, which he occupied 
many years in carrying out. This was the destruction 
of Protestantiem by a union of all the Catholic countries 
in a war against it. He signed a treaty of peace, there- 
fore, with the King of France, in which the latter kept the 
cities of Toul, Metz, and Verdun, and a part of Piedmont ; 
but gave up in the Netherlands more cities and castles 
"than could have been taken from him in thirty years of 
defeat." 

40. To bind this peace, a double marriage was arranged : 
the first, that of Philip II. to the king's daughter Elizabeth ; 
the second, that of Philibert Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy, to 
the king's sister. Before the departure of the princesses, 
Henry gave a brilliant entertainment in their honor. One 
part of this consisted of a tournament, this being a sport in 
which he excelled. When the combat was almost finished, 
he called for a lance, and entered the lists against Count 
Montgomery, the captain of his guard. Both lances were 
broken by the shock of their meeting ; but, the count failing 
to lower the stump which remained in his hand, it struck 
the king's helmet on the visor, and a splinter entering his 
eye, pierced the brain. He was carried from the lists mor- 
tally wounded, and eleven days after died (1559). 

• " Calais was called the • brightest Jewel In the Etogllsh crown.* A Jewel It was— use- 
less, costly, but dearly prized. Over tne gate of Calus had once stood the insolent in- 
scription:— , _^ 
* Then shall the Frenchmen Calais win. 
When iron and lead like cork shall swim ; * 

and the Frenchmen had won it— won it in fair and gallant fight.**— ^ou<fe*9 Bistorv of 
England, 

39, What successes of the French immediately followed ? What great project 
did the King of Spain form ? What changes of territory were made by the treaty ? 

40. What was the manner of the klng\8 death ? On what occasioD was the tourna- 
ment given ? 
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■ 1 

1559 **• Francis II- — The oldest son of Henry — ^a boy 
to of sixteen — ^now ascended the throne under the title 

1560 ^1 Francis IL He was powerfully influenced by his 
young bride, the beau- 
tiful Mary Stuart, who . 

was a daughter of James , 
V. of Scotland and Mary \ 
of Lorraine, Caring lit- ' 
tie for matters of state, ^ 
she was naturally guided 
by her relatives, Duke 
Francis of Guise, and 
Charles, Cardinal of Lor- 
raine. Li opposition to 
the ambitious house of 
Guise, which was thus 
suddenly lifted into pow- 
er, were the equally am- 
bitious houses of Bour- 
bon and Montmorency. 

i2. The Hugue- 
nots. — The Eef orma- 
tion, which had become 
so formidable in Ger- 
many and the Nether- 
lands, had been acquir- 

-, . rt . ANCIENT HOTEL OP OXnSE, AT FABI8. 

ing increased influence m 

France ; and the house of Guise, with the king and queen and 
the king's mother, Catharine de' Medici, determined to sup- 
press it.* The Bourbons and the Montmorencys, therefore, 
took the side of the Eeformers, whose leader was Calvin, a 

• " The Reformation made extraordinary progress In France during the latter years of 
the reign of Henry IT. The first Protestant church was established In Paris In 1565; 
others were founded successively at Kouen, Blols, Tours, Angers, Bourges, and La 
Bochelle : and we are assured that, in 1558, there were no less than 2,000 places dedicated 
to the Reformed worship, and attended by congregations numbering upward of 400,000."^ 
Students* History qf France. 

41. How old was Francis II. when he became king ? Who was his wife ? What 
nobles were opposed to each other at this time ? ,_ , « 

42. Who were the Huguenots ? On what sides did the nobles range themselves ? 
Who wiia the Hugu^uot leader ? 
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Frenchman, residing in Geneva, which, from that &ct, be- 
came the center of Calvinisfriy as the doctrines of the Bef- 
ormation were called in France. The Calvinists were also 
called Huguenots (hu^ghe-nots), from a German word, which 
means confederates. On the side of the Huguenots, the 
most eminent men were Henry of Navarre, the Constable 
Montmorency, and his nephew. Admiral Coligny {ko-leen-ye^, 
and the three chiefs of the house of Bourbon — ^Antoine, 
Charles, and Louis — ^the last usually called Prince of Conde. 

43. The first open act of the new king against the Hugue- 
nots was his punishment of Dubourg {doo-boorg'), a member 
of the king's court of justice, who had declared his sympa- 
thy for the Huguenots in the king's presence.* Dubourg 
was publicly burned. This act placed the Huguenots on 
their guard. Believing that the young king could be influ- 
enced in favor of their party, if freed from the power of the 
Guises, they formed a plot for seizing him at Blois (blwah). 
They were betrayed, however ; and the court was removed to 
Amboise, where a second attempt was made, but again with- 
out success. 

44. The discovery of this plot inflamed the anger .of the 
Guises, who revenged themselves by increasing the number . 
of their victims. Huguenots in all parts of France were 
arrested, and hung, drowned, or beheaded ; while, in Paris, 
the king and the court gathered daily, as at a play, to wit- 
ness the executions. The arrest of a messenger of the Prince 
of Conde led to the discovery that he was the chief of the 
recent plot. He was, therefore, arrested, tried, and con- 
demned to death ; but his life was saved by the change of 
policy which followed the death of the king (1560). Francis 
n. was then only eighteen years old, having reigned but 
eighteen months. / 

• At the session of the connselora rBed of Justice), Dnhourg had spoken very boldly, 
attacking the vices of the court. J' ?''^He_men/'^he^sald,/;_are conductedjo^t^^^ 



43. WhowaeDubonrg? What was his offense ? His punishment f 

44. What revenge did the Guises take ? What is said of the execution^ in Parts ? 
What prevented the execution of Cond^ ? When did the king die ? 
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1560 ^* Charles IX. — The death of the king was f ol- 
to lowed by the departure of his young queen for Scot- 
^^"^^ land, where she entered upon that career which led 
to her long imprisonment and tragic death. The second 
son of Henry 11., though less than eleven years old, was 
now made king, under the title of Charles IX. Catharine de' 
Medici was made regent till the king should attain his ma- 
jority, and began at once to show those great qualities which 
gave her so commanding a position during the stormy period 
of the Eeformation. Familiar with all the dark ways of the 
Italian court in which she had been educated, compelled for 
many years to yield to the claims of rivals and bide her time 
in patience, she had attained a mastery over herself, which 
now gave her an immense advantage in the diflScult path 
which she was called to tread. She had no preference for 
either party then struggling for the control of the govern- 
ment, but used either according as it advanced the interests 
of her sons. 

46. The Huguenots seeming most likely to further her 
plans, she freed Conde, and appointed Antoine de Bour- 
bon, King of Navarre, lieutenant-general. At the same time, 
she conciliated the Guises by leaving them in possession of 
the offices they held ; and a meeting of reconciliation took 
place, in the presence of the king, between Conde and the 
Duke of Guise. The jealousy of the Catholics and Protest- 
ants, however, was not appeased. Conflicts took place in 
many parts of Prance ; and the measures which had been 
adopted, in the hope of reconciling the two parties, were 
found to be of no eflfect. At Vassy, where the Duke of Guise 
had gone on a visit, a riot was provoked, which ended in the 
murder of sixty Huguenots, in their own church, by the 
soldiers of the duke (1562). 

47, Oivil Wax. — A civil war broke out at once through- 

45. Who succeeded Francis n.? Who was Catharine de' Medici f To what office 
was she appointed ? What was her chftracter ? 

46. What course did Catharine de' Medici now take ? Did she succeed in recon- 
ciling parties ? What act led to civil war ? 

47. What did the massacre of Vasey produce ? Where were the principal battles 
fought ? Who were the chiefs of the two parties ? Where and how was Guise killed ? 

8* 
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out France, on receipt of the news of the massacre of Vassy. 
The Huguenots sought the aid of Germany and England ; 
and a battle was fought at Eouen, where the King of Na- 
yarre, who was a recent Catholic conyert,* was mortally 
wounded ; and one at Dreux (druh), where Cond6 engaged 
the king's army, commanded by the Constable Montmoren- 
cy (1562. ) In the latter battle, 8,000 men were slain, and 
both generals were captured. Guise was made lieutenant- 
general by Catharine, while the Huguenots recognized Co- 
ligny (ko-leen'ye) as their chief. The following year. Guise, 
while besieging Orleans^ was treacherously shot by a Hu- 
guenot, who had taken refuge in his camp. The siege of 
Orleans was, therefore, abandoned, and a treaty of peace was 
signed at Amboise (am-hwahz') (1563), 

48. Catholics and Huguenots now marched together to 
the attack on Havre, which the English had occupied, and 
captured it after a ten days' siege. Their friendship, how- 
ever, was of short duration. The young king reached his 
majority, which was celebrated at Eouen, and started with 
his mother and the court on a tour through the south of 
France, in the hope of reconciling his subjects with each 
other. On this journey, Catharine had an interview at Ba- 
yonne, with her daughter Elizabeth, Queen of Spain, and the 
Duke of Alva, who was then prime minister of Philip 11. 
From that time, she became the determined enemy of the 
Huguenots. 

49. The Ordinance of Moulins. — In the midst of the 
general disquiet, which the journey of the king and court 
had done little to calm, the new monarch found time to con- 
vene at Moulins {moo-lahng') (1566) an assembly of the nota- 
bles, at which the scheme proposed by his chancellor, THdpital 

• ** At the present conlnnctare* Catharine de* Medici coald not have soflpected ttiat An^ 
fhonj of Bourbon, nnflzed as he was in his religious opinions, could desert his brother, 
his family, and the Hutnienot party, with which he had so Ions acted. But the promise 
of their restoring that part of Navarre beyond the Pyrenees which Spain had conquered 
was held out by the Guises and Philip ; and the king was dupe enough to trust to it."— 
Crowe* 9 History qf France. 



48* How was the treaty of Amboise 8ii>nalized ? Under what circnmstances did 
Catharine become the enemy of the Huguenots ? 
49* What is said of the Ordinance of Moulins 7 
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(lo-pe-tar), for the reformation of justice, was promulgated. 
It is known as the Ordinance of Moulins ; but its provis- 
ions, in the fierce conflict which was approaching, were for 
a long time disregarded. 

£0. Battle of St. Denis. — ^Feace of Iiopjumeaa. — 
Fearing the court, the Huguenots attempted, the following 
year, to capture the king and his mother. Both escaped, 
however, and reached Paris, which Oondfi endeavored to cap- 
ture by cutting off its sources of supply. The Constable 
Montmorency marched out and gave battle at St. Denis, 
where he was mortally wounded. He died in Paris the fol- 
lowing day ; and Catharine caused his place to be filled by 
the Duke of Anjou, a brother of the king, aged sixteen. By 
this act, the command of the army was virtually in her own 
hands (1567). Neither party was victor on the field of St. 
Denis. In the south, however, the Huguenots were so suc- 
cessful that Catharine consented to a treaty of peace, which 
was signed at Lonjumeau (long-zhu-mo') in 1568. 

51. Death of Oonde. — The new peace lasted scarcely a 
year. Under the pressure of the great movement which was 
then agitating Europe, the petty rivalries which had dis- 
tracted France were gradually hushed ; and the chiefs of the 
great houses were silently ranging themselves on the side of 
the Catholics or the Huguenots, in anticipation of the strug- 
gle which was impending. L'Hdpital was dismissed in dis- 
grace ; Conde and Coligny, being threatened with arrest by 
the king, fled to Eochelle, where they were joined by Jeanne 
d'Albret {dal-hra), Queen of Navarre, and the Protestant 
chiefs. A general uprising of the Huguenots followed ; and 
a battle was fought, in which Conde was wounded and taken 
prisoner (1569), when he was treacherously shot by the cap- 
tain of the Duke of Anjou's guard. 

52. The Huguenots were discouraged by the loss of their 

50. What caused the battle of St. Denis ? What officer was mortally wounded 
there ? Why did the regent consent to sio^n the treaty of Lonjamenu ? 

51. What change of officers was now made ? What battle was fought ? How was 
Cond6 killed ? 

5a. What was done by Jeaimo d'AH)ret ? What is said of the young princes ? 
What followed? ^ — © *- 
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great leader ; but, at this juncture, Jeanne d'Albret roused 
their drooping spirits by presenting to them as their chiefs 
her son Henry and the young prince of Cond6. The latter 
was sixteen, the former only fifteen. Henry was chosen 

general in chief, with Coligny 
as his lieutenant and adviser ; 
and several battles were fought 
without decisive results to 
either side. 

53. Peace of St. Ger- 
xnain. — To put an end to these 
useless wars, and rid Prance 
of the rival chiefs who stood 
in the way of her designs, 
Catharine de' Medici now 
formed a plan which ended in 
an atrocity that stands alone 
in modem history. Coligny 
had written to the king, qt- 
fering to bring about a peace 
by leading the Huguenot 
JEANNE D'ALBRET. uoblcs luto thc Nctherlauds 

against the Duke of Alva, who was waging a relentless 
war upon the Protestants of that country. This proposi- 
tion was accepted ; and, to throw the Huguenots off their 
guard, a peace was concluded at St. Germain, the terms 
of which were so favorable to them that the Catholics 
were exasperated (1570). Catharine, however, unmoved by 
threats, went even further. She proposed a marriage be- 
tween Henry of Navarre and Margaret, the sister of the king. 
54. Death of Jeanne d'Albret. — Invitations were 
sent to Jeanne d'Albret and Coligny to visit Paris ; the for- 
mer to attend the marriage ceremony, the latter to arrange 
with the king the expedition to the Netherlands, Charles 

5 3 . What was the object of Catharine de' Medici at this time ? What steps did she 
take to further it ? What marriage did she propope ? 

54. Why did Jeanne d'Albret and Coligny visit Paris ? Why were Guise and his 
pari;y angry ? What occurrence alarmed flie Huguenots f 
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IX. had. just reached the age of twenty-one, and was jealous 
of the reputation which his brother was acquiring as com- 
mander of the army. He received Coligny afifectionately, 
therefore, and entered with ardor into all his plans. Ouise 
and the Catholics were enraged at the sight of the Hugue- 
not chiefs received with such distinction at court, and 
watched the proceedings for the marriage with ill-concealed 
anger. On the 9th of June, 1572, Jeanne d'Albret died 
after a four days' illness. This sudden death excited the 
suspicion of the Huguenots ; but, though it was suspected 
that she had been poisoned, nothing could be proved.* 
Meantime, the hatred of the two parties for each other in- 
creased, and the public mind was inflamed by addresses from 
the pulpit. 

55. Attempted Murder of Coligny. — Catharine de' 
Medici, perceiving that the storm could no longer be de- 
layed, determined to direct it. Unknown to the king, she 
planned the murder of Coligny, believing that when the 
murderer was discovered, a general attack of the Huguenots 
upon the Catholics would take place, during which the 
king's troops, as preservers of the peace, could shoot down 
both indiscriminately, and thus in one general massacre 
free her from all her opposers. The first step was taken on 
the 21st of August. Coligny, on his way from the Louvre, 
was shot by an assassin in the pay of the Duke of Guise. 
Coligny, however, was only wounded ; the king hastened to 
his bedside, placed a guard around his hotel, and swore to 
avenge his attempted murder. The plot was in danger of 
defeat in its first stage. 

56. Catharine's ready invention, however, found a way 

* At the time of her desth she was f oiiy-two yean old. The writers of the time speak 
of her as •* a woman of inyinclble courage, very great onderstanding, and bravery far 
beyond her sex.** The historian Davlla sajrs, " she was poisoned, as it is thought, by 
means of certain gloves, which were presented to her, the poison of which was so sub- 
tle that very soon after she had handled them, she was seized with a violent fever, of 
which she died four days afterward.** The surgeons, however, who examined the body, 
declared that she had not died from poison.— iSse Brouming*8 mstory qf tAe Huguenots, 



55. What plot did Catharine now form ? Why was the plot in its first stage unsac- 
cessfal? 

56. What tnm did affairs now take ? In what way was the king won over ? What 
did ho order? 
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out of the difficulty. She went to the Mug the following 
day with several nobles, and told him that each party was 
bent upon the destruction of the other, and that when the 
struggle came it would be so fierce that he would be power- 
less, and that such an exhibition of weakness would be his 
ruin. She besought him, therefore, to seize the opportu- 
nity then offered by the presence of so many Huguenots in 
Paris to order a general execution of them. The king re- 
fused. She renewed her menaces and supplications, and 
finally threatened to leaye the court with her other son, the 
Duke of Anjou, rather than remain to witness the ruin of 
their house. To this last appeal the king yielded. He gaye 
his consent to the dreadful plot, and ordered the assassina- 
tion of every Huguenot in Paris, that none might remain to 
reproach him. 

57. The Massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day.— 
Anticipating this consent, the Duke of Guise had pre- 
viously sent an order to the provost of the merchants to 
have the gates of the city closed during the night, and to 
hold 2,000 men armed and in readiness to move upon the 
Huguenots when the signal should be given by the sounding 
of the bell of the palace. At half -past one on the morning of 
Sunday, August 24, 1572 (St. Bartholomew's Day), the sig- 
nal sounded, and the bells throughout the city repeated it. 
Lights flashed in the streets at once, which were soon 
filled with armed men wearing white badges on the left arm, 
and white crosses on their hats. The Dukes of Guise and 
Aumale, with 300 soldiers, surrounded the residence of Co- 
ligny, who was stabbed by an assassin. His body was then 
thrown out of the window ; and the Duke of Guise, having 
satisfied himself that his prey had not this time escaped 
him, went away. 

58, At daybreak the King of Navarre and Conde were 
called into the room of Catharine and threatened with death 

57. What arrangements were made for the massacre ? What signal was given for 
the beginning of the massacre ? Whnt was the fate of Coligny ? 

58. What action was taken in regard to the King of Navarre and Cond^ f What 
part did the king take in the massacre ? How long old it last ? 
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unless they changed their religion. For several weeks they 
refused, but finally consented. Meantime, in all parts of the 
city tKe massacre went on. The houses of the Huguenots 
had been marked with white, and the names of the inmates 
taken, that none might escape. Neither age nor sex was 
spared by the enraged soldiers. The king himself took 
a position at one of the windows of the Louvre and fired 
upon the flying Huguenots. For three days Paris was 
thus given overtq the rage of Guise and his party.* The 
number of the killed, in that city alone, is variously 
estimated at from 2,000 to 10,000; in different parts of 
the kingdom, as many as 30,000 are supposed to have been 
slain. 

59. Orders were given by the king for similar massacres 
in other cities, and in some they were obeyed. In many, 
however, the king's oflScers refused to execute them. The 
Huguenots outside of Paris were roused instead of dismayed 
by tiie massacre of St. Bartholomew. The revolution broke 
out everywhere with renewed fury. In Rochelle and San- 
cerre {sahn-sdr') especially, the Huguenots, besieged by the 
king's army, fought with determination. In the midst of 
the siege of the former place, Henry, Duke of Anjou, 
who commanded the king's forces, was called away to as- 
sume the crown of Poland, which his mother had secured 
for him. The attack lost in vigor at once; and, shortly 
after, the peace of Eochelle was signed (1573). The follow- 
ing year the king died in great anguish. The crime of St. 
Bartholomew weighed heavily on him ; and, in his last sick- 
ness, the victims of his wrath on that bloody day formed 
the constant subject of his troubled dreams. He died at 
the age of twenty-four, leaving as his heir an infant daugh- 
ter (1574). 

» '• When the daylight appeared, Parla exhibited a most appalling spectacle of slaughter • 
_i-^^^i — 1._^4 e falling fr — "" — ' " — "" — " "• "" ' '"" 



the headless bodies were falling from the windows ; the gateways were blocked up with 
dead and d]rlng; and the streets were filled with carcasses which were drawn on the 
pavement to the riTer. "—BrotDning*9 HUtory qfthe Buffuenots. 



59. Did the massacre extend beyond Paris ? What was the reealt ? When and 
where was a treaty of peace ^gned ? 
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1574 **• Henry III. — The King of Poland was at once 
to gammoned to Paris, Catharine de' Medici assuming 
the regency till he should arrive. The new king 
was crowned, as Henry III., at Eheims, by Cardinal Guise ; 
but it was remarked at the time, as a bad omen, that he 
complained of the pain which the crown gave him, and 
twice it seemed on the point of slipping from his head. 

61. New Ijeague of the Nobles. — The character of 
the young king also was such as to inspire little hope for the 
welfare of France. His life had been mainly one of frivol- 
ity, and he surrounded himself with triflers, having no lik- 
ing for men of ability. The persecution of the Huguenots 
was still kept up, but with little vigor. A party of dissatis- 
fied nobles was soon formed, at the head of which was 
Cond6 and the king's younger brother, the Duke of Alen9on 
(ah'lahng-song'). Many petty engagements took place ; and 
at this time, also, Henry of Navarre, during a hunting party, 
escaped from the restraint in which he had been held by 
Catharine, and returned to his kingdom in Guienne, where 
he repudiated the change of religion which he had pro- 
fessed after the massacre of St. BartholomcTf . 

62. The HolyliOague. — The discontented nobles joined 
their forces to those of the Huguenots, who became so for- 
midable that the king was alarmed, and agreed to a treaty 
of peace, which was arranged in May, 1576. Thig has always 
been known as the Peace of Monsieur, from the title of the 
Duke of Alen9on who managed it. This treaty by its lib- 
eral concessions to the Huguenots, was considered by the 
Catholics an abandonment of their cause, and they there- 
fore entered into an alliance, called the Holy League. The 
king, in order to thwart Duke Henry of Guise, who had 
designs upon the crown, declared himself the leader of 
the League, and vigorous measures were taken to suppress 

60. Who was the successor of Charles IX. ? What peculiar occurrence took place 
at his coronation ? 

61. What was the character of Henry ni.? Who were the leaders of the new 
leai^e of the nobles f What is related of Henry of Navarre ? 

62. How was the Peace (^Monsieur regarded by the Catholics ? To what did it 
lead ? At whose request was peace concluded ? 
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the Huguenots. The latter, howeyer, sued for peace, which 
was granted the following year. 

(3. In 1584, the Duke of Alen9on died, leaving Henry of 
Nayarre heir to the throne of France. The League, mean- 
time, had greatly extended its power. A majority of the 
prominent men throughout France were its adherents, and 
Philip II. of Spain was its ally. In their unwillingness to 
see a Huguenot succeed to the throne, they chose as their 
candidate. Cardinal Bourbon, uncle of Henry of Nayarre. 
The Huguenots, in this extremity, sought the aid of Eliz- 
abeth, Queen of England. The king with his adherents 
formed a third party ; but so weak was he that he signed the 
treaty of Nemours (na-moor'), in which his previous con- 
cessions to the Huguenots were revoked (1585). 

64. The War of the Three Henries. — A war imme- 
diately followed, which was known as the War of the Three 
Henries, Henry of Navarre, being the leader of the Hugue- 
nots ; Henry of Guise, the Catholics ; and the king, Henry 
HI., being at the head of the Moderates. The king's army, 
under his favorite, the Duke of Joyeuse {zhaw-yuz') met 
the Huguenots under Henry of Navarre (1587), and were 
defeated, Joyeuse being basely murdered after he had sur- 
rendered. 

65. The Triumph of Guise. — ^An army of German and 
Swiss Eeformers, in the mean time, entered Lorraine, and 
attempted to march through France to join the King of Na- 
varre in the south ; but they were met by Henry of Guise, 
and defeated. The king's tardiness in engaging the Swiss 
made him unpopular, while the war vastly increased the 
popularity of Guise, who entered Paris with the air of a con- 
queror. The jealousy of the king soon led to a quarrel, in 
which the people sided with Guise, and formed barricades 
in Paris to protect him from the king, who brought Swiss 

63. What event left Henry of Navarre heir to the throne ? How and why was he 
opposed ? What act betrays the weakness of the king's party ? 

64. Who were the leaders in the War of the Three Henries ? What was the result 
of the battle fought ? 

65. What contributed to the popularity of Guise ? WhAt w(w the resnU in Pftrig ? 
What was the king compelled to do ? 
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soldiers into the city to enforce his orders. In such great 
favor was the Duke of Guise held, howeyer, by the people, 
that the king was obliged to seek safety in flight. 

66. Assassination of Guise. — Paris was in the hands 
of Ouise, and the king for a time was compelled to yield. 
Afterward a seeming reconciliation took place, and Guise 
was made lieutenant-general of the kingdom. An assembly 
of the States-General was called at Blois; but, as it con- 
sisted mainly of the adherents of the Duke of Guise, the 
king could obtain from it no sufficient subsidy, while he 
was treated with haughty indignity by the duke. On the 
23d of December, the king armed his body-guard with dag- 
gers, and stationed them secretly in the castle of Blois ; and 
the Duke of Guise was murdered by them, as he was going 
from the council chamber to the kii^s room.* His brother. 
Cardinal Lorraine, was killed the following day, and the 
bodies of both were burned. A few days after, Catharine 
de' Medici died (1589), leaving her son, who had always 
leaned on her for support, alone to face the storni which 
was approaching. 

67. The murder of Guise ihflamed the Catholics, while it 
added nothing to the reputation of the king, whose influence 
was now so far gone that he made a proposal to Henry of 
Navarre to join their forces. The offer was accepted, and 
in a short time, the armies of the two kings, together 
numbering 43,000 men, laid siege to Paris, which was 
then held by the League under their new chief, Mayenne' 
{mi-en'). The besieging army was so large that the fall of 
the city seemed assured. The king even congratulated him- 
self on the certainty of success, and the gratification of his 
revenge; but this was prevented by his assassination. A 
young monk left the city for the avowed purpose of de- 

* This murder took place on the staircase In the Castle of Blois, where the king and 
the Duke of Guise were hoth redding on the occasion of the meeting of the States. 



66. What new dignity was conferred on Gnise ? What was the manner of his 
death ? Of what support was the king deprived ? 

67. Whom did he now conciliate ? In what movement did the armies join ? Wh|U 
(iQt suddenly chao^ the aspect uf affa^ f 
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liyering important letters to the king. Being admitted to 
the king's presence^ he drew a knife from his sleeye and 
stabbed him. On the following day, the king died, having 
besought his friends to recognize, as his successor, Henry 
of Nayarre (1589). 

State of Society itndeb the Valois-Orleans Branch. 

68. Arohlteoture. — ^French architecture, during the pe- 
riod of the Renaissance, underwent considerable change, the 
most noticeable feature being the substitution of lighter and 
more graceful forms, derived from Italy.* This was espe- 
cially true of the churches, but had its influence also on the 
domestic architecture, dwelling-houses being sometimes pro- 
fusely ornamented on the outside, with images of animals 
and flowers. The roofis of the houses were made very high, 
and were similarly ornamented. Some of these houses still 
exist. 

••• The interior of the house-was divided into one large 
room, which served the family for nearly all purposes, and 
several small bedrooms, intended for guests — ^the latter be- 
ing specially necessary on account of the want of inns. In 
the construction of these houses, stone and brick, which had 
been introduced by the Romans, and had fallen into disuse, 
irere again used ; and tiles and slate were employed for roof- 
ing and ornament. Staircases which, at an early age, had 
been built on the outside of the house, began to be inclosed 
at this time, and in the houses of the rich were concealed in 
ornamental towers. 

70, Amusements. — ^The principal outdoor amusements, 

* Francis I. save great encoaragement to literature and art. His own great taste for 
tbe latter womd alone hare caused sacti encoaragement ; but tbe Italian wars led to tbe 
introduction of Italian art and artists Into France, wbere they hastened that wonder- 
ful revival known as tbe Benattviance (new birth). Francis I. protected artists and men 
of science and letters, kept them near blm at court, and was proud to number some of 
tbe most eminent of them among bis personal friends. His intimate relations with 
the great Italian, Leonardo da Vinci, have given rise to manv fables which show an at- 
tachment between them unusual with kings at any time. Many beautiful statues, pic- 
tares, and specimens of arcmtecture yet remain in France which bear witness to the 
general improvement in art which marks the reign of Francis I. 

68. What cbanffes in the style of arcliitecture occurred ? 

69. What 18 said of the construction of dwening-houpes ? 

70. What were the principal amus^m^ots 7 Whom did a hunting part^ brine 
together f 
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especially of the nobles, were hunting and hawking. Each 
king had a large establishment specially deyoted to the chase, 
for the support of which a large sum was annually appropri- 
ated. Packs of hounds, also leopards, panthers, and falcons 
were employed ; and a hunting party, especially of the mon- 
arch or of a great lord, brought together a numerous and gay 
company, among them many ladies, who shared with eager- 
ness in the excitement of the chase. Catharine de' Medici 
was especially noted for her fondness for hunting, 

71* Costume. — The dress of both sexes also underwent 
much change during this period. The loye of luxury intro- 
duced by Francis I. led to the adoption by the ladies of 
elegant and costly dresses, made of the richest fabrics, and 
covered with lace and jewelry. * The hair also was elaborately 
dressed, and decorated with nets of rare tissues ; and ruflfed 
collars, worn at first by women, at a later day became com- 
mon for men. The heightening of the complexion by paint, 
and the use of patches and perfumes were introduced from 
Italy. The men wore broad-brimmed hats decorated with 
jewels and costly plumes, short mantles embroidered with 
gold thread or trimmed with fur, and close-fitting slashed 
doublets with a belt at the waist in which was carried a ra- 
pier. They also wore triink-hose and tights, f 

72. Medicine and Surgery. — The arts of medicine 
and surgery were in such a rude state that magic was fre- 
quently relied upon for the cure of disease. In the latter, 
great improvements were made by Par6 (^aA-ra'), who was 
appointed surgeon successively to four of the monarchs of 
France. The improved treatment of gunshot wounds, and 
the application of the ligature to blood-vessels after amputa- 
tion, constitute the basis of his fame. 

* To such an extent was this afterward carried tbat the weddlnjor dress of Jeanne 
d'Albret was so weighed down with finery as to prerent her from walking, and she was 
carried to church, by the king's order, In the arms of the Constable Montmorency. 

t Silk stockings are said to hare been Introduced by Catharine de* Medici, who first 
wore them from motives of vanity ; and gloves, though afterward common, were at first 
a royal luxury. One account of the death of Jeanne d'Albret attributes it to poisoned 
gloves supplied to her by an Italian maker. 

•y 1 • Describe the prevailing style of costume. What was Introduced from Italy ? 
72. What is said of the arra of medigine and suigenr f What improvemepts were 
iPtro4uced by Par^ ? 
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73. Education and Science. — Schools had begun to 
increase in number during this period, though the instruc- 
tion giyen in them was largely religious, and the discipline 
strict. The hours of study were unusually long, and the 
Tod was used unsparingly. Latin and Greek were especially 
studied, the remaindei* of the time, after these were disposed 
of, being devoted principally to music and religious and physi- 
cal exercises. Science began to assume a more rational char- 
:acter toward the close of this period. The College of France 
was founded by Francis I., in 1530, designed especially to 
'give instruction in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, hence called 
tthe ©idlege of the Three Languages.* 

71. Women at Court. — The influence of women at 
court received a powerful impulse in the time of Francis I. 
Long before his time, indeed, Anne of Brittany had gath- 
ered around her the daughters of the nobility for education 
and instruction in manners ; but these constituted rather her 
private court, and the wives of the nobles remained at home 
to superintend the afifairs of the household. Francis I., 
however, invited the wives of his nobles to attend their hus- 
bands at court ; and, at one time, their number amounted to 
three hundred. From this time they began to take part in 
public affairs, their jealousies and rivalries entering largely 
into almost all political action. Ministers and generals were 
sometimes deposed at their pleasure, and their favor came to 
be considered the stepping-stone to power. 

75. Michel de I'Hdpital (me'SMl d^ lo-pe-taVW the 
Chancellor of France during the reign of Henry II., is wor- 



73* What is eaid of schools ? What languages were especially studied f What 
«l8e was pursued ? What is said of the College of France ? 

74. What change took place in the reign of Francis I.? What was the conseqaence 
ofthis? 

75« Give an account of De I'Hdpital, and his measures. 
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thy of special mention for his exalted views and his generous 
action in a time of great intolerance. His integrity was 
severely tested when, as president of the Court of Accounts, 
he refused to make an appropriation of 20,000 livres, which 
the king had requested for his favorite Diana of Poitiers. So 
tolerant, also, was he, and so opposed to violence, that he 
refused, when chancellor, to sign the death-warrant of the 
Prince of Conde. Many just and generous acts and meas- 
ures owe their origin to him, not the least of which were his 
prevention of the permanent establishment of the Inquisition 
in Prance, the Ordinance of. Orleans, and the Ordinance of 
Moulins. Though he had retired from public life at the 
time of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, a special guard 
was sent to protect him, so generally were his high charac- 
ter and great services recognized. 

76. Other Distinguished Men. — ^The most noted men 
of genius of this period were Prancis Eabelais (rah'be-la), a 
famous satirist, who attacked the religious and privileged or- 
ders ; Clement Marot {mah-ro') (1495-1544), whose poems, 
ballads, and translations were very popular, and were used 
by the king and court ; Pierre Lescot {les-co') (1510-1571), 
the architect of the Louvre ; * Philibert Delorme {duh-lorm') 
(1518-1577), one of the greatest architects of his time, and, 
under the direction of Catharine de' Medici, the designer 
of the Tuileries ; f Bernard de Palissy (1510-1590), who ap- 
plied the art of enameling to pottery, and was appointed 
*^ maker of the king's rustic potteries;" Michel de Mon- 
taigne (1533-1594), author of the celebrated Essays, on 

• "Four enormous walls. pierced promlscuouslywith small windows, flanked with ten 
small towers, and in the middle a large tower serving for a prison and treasury— such was 
the habitation of our ancient kings. Upon the ruins of this edifice of a past age was 
erected, little by little, a palace which, notwithstanding all Its transformations, Is still 
the most complete expression of the French Renaissance. Pierre Lescot constructed 
only a part of me facade, In which Is placed the pavilion called the Horologe,''*— Duruy^s 
History of France.. 

t The palace of the Tuileries was commenced by Catharine de' Medici In 1564, and was 
continued by Henry IV., who added a range of buildings with a splendid pavilion at each 
end. The whole front was more than 1,000 feet in extent, with a depth of about 100 feet. 
Henry IV. also commenced a gallery to connect the Louvre and the Tuileries. This was 
continued by Louis XIII., and completed by Louis XIV. Napoleon I. added to this 
splendid edifice, and Napoleon III. further enlarged it. 



76. What other distinguished men are mentioned ? For what was each of them 
famous? 
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miscellaneous subjects ; Auguste de Thou (too) (1553-1617), 
author of a History of Ms TimSy a repository of facts con- 
cerning not only France but all Europe ; Francis Malherbe 
{malrdrb) (1555-16^8), a poet, who has been called the 
"tyrant of words and syllables,** and who largely assisted 
in forming the French language as it now exists ; and Pierre 
de Eonsard {rong-sar') (1524-1585), whose writings were 
hailed with enthusiasm by the cultivated classes of his 
time, giving him the title of "the French poet."* 



CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 
A.D. 

1498. liOubi XTT. Reigned 17 years. 
1500. Battle of Novara. 

1503. Battle of Garigliano. Defeat of the French. 

1504. Treaty of Blois. 

1506. Meeting of the States-GeneraL 
1506. League of Cambray. 
1509. Battle of Agnadello. 

1511. Holy League. 

1512. Death of Gaston de Foir. 

1518. Battle of the Spurs. 

1515. Francis L Reigned 32 years. 

1515. Battle of Mangnano. Defeat of the Swisa 

1519. Charles V. elected Emperor of Germany. 

1520. Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
1522. Battle of Bicoque. 

1525. Battle of Pavia. Francis I. taken prisoner. 

1529. Peace of Cambray (Women's Peace). 

1534-5. Cartier's Expedition to Canada. 

1542. Alliance of Francis I. and the Turkish Sultan Solyman. 

1547. Henry XL Reigned 12 years. 

1555. first Protestant Church established in Paris. 

1556. Abdication of Charles V. 

1557. Battle of St. Quentin. 

* Sonsard was bom near Vend5me ; and at Uie age of ten yean entered Into the senrlce 
of tne Duke of Orleans, son of Francis I. He was afterward connected with the court 
of James V. of Scotland ; but returning to his own country, filled several important ap* 
polntments. He studied to Improre the French language, forming his style after the best 
classical models. He was a great favorite with Charles IX., by whom he was made poet 
laureate. 
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1668. Taking of Calus from the Englisli. 

1669. Francis IL Reigned 18 months. 
1660. Michel de THopital made chancellor. 
1660. Meeting of the States-General. 
1660. Charles IX. Reigned 14 years. 

1562. Massacre at Vassy. 

1563. Treaty of Amboise. 
1567. Battle of St. Denis. 
1563. Peace of Lonjumeau. 
1570. Peace of St. Germain. 
1572. Death of Jeanne d'Albret. 

1572. Massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day. (August 24.) 
1674. Henry m. Reigned 15 years.* 
1576. Meeting of the States-General. 

1585. Treaty of Nemours. 

1586. War of the Three Henries. 

1587. Battle of Coutras. 

1589. Assassination of the Duke of Guise and Cardinal Lorraine. 
1589. Death of Catharine de' Medici. 
9. Assassination of Henry UL 



• Louis Xn. 



GENEALOGICAL TABLE OP THE VAL0IS-0RLEAN8 BRANCH. 

Louis, Duke of Orleans, son of Charles V. 
(assassinated in 1407). 

I 

I 1 

Charles, Duke of Orleans John, Count of Angoalfime. 

(taken prisoner at Agincourt). | 

Charles, Count of AngoulSme. 
I 

Francis L, 

married Claude, daughter 

of Louis xn. 

! 

r ^ 1 

Henry IL, married Catharine de' Medici. Charles, Duke of Orleans. 

I i i i I 

Frauds n., Charles IX. Francis, Henry III. Marguerite, 
married Mary, Queen of Duke of Alencon, married to Henry, King* 

Scots. afterward of Navarre, 

Duke of Anjou afterward 

(diedinl5S4). Henry IV. 
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QUESTIONS FOR TOPICAL REVIEW. 

PAGB 

1. When did the reign of LoaisXn. heginandendt 153,100 

2. Name the principal events of his reign 158 to 160 

8. State the facts in relation to his three marriages 158 to 160 

4. Give an account of his first successes in Italy 154 

6. Of his successes, in alliance with Ferdinand of Spain 154,155 

6. Of events leading to and from the treaty of Blois 155, 156 

7. State all the facte in relation to the Chevalier Bayard 155, 157, 162, 164, 167* 

8. What events led to the battle of Agnadello? 155,156 

9. Give the facto in relation to the Holy League of 1511 157, 150 

10. State all you can about Gaston de Foix 157 

11. What subsequent contesto did Louis XIL have t 150, 160 

12. What did Louis accomplish for France? '. 160 

18. State what yon can of his wife, Anne of Brittany 158, 160 

14 When did the reign of Francis I. begin and end? 161, 171 

15. Describe, as fully as you can, his character 161, 162, 171 

16. Give an account of his invasion of Italy in 1515 168 

17. Of his aim and contest for the office of Emperor of Germany 168 

18. State the facts in relation to the Field of the aoth of Gold 168, 164 

19. What event led to Charles V. getting control of Italy? 164,165 

sa Relate the facts respecting the Constable of Bourbon. . . ; 165, 167, 168 

21. Respecting the capture, imprisonment, and release of Francis I. 167, 168 

22. What other evente, during the reign of Francis, occurred in Italy?. . .168, 160, 170 

23. Narrate the facte connected with the league with Turkey 109,170 

24. Show, by relating the facts, how Francis treated those not of his Church. 170, 171 

25. When did the reign of Henry 11. begin and end ? 171, 174 

26. Describe his character and death 171, 172, 174 

27. What trouble did he have with his family, court, and people ? 178 

28. Give an account of his military contest with Charles V 172, 178 

29. Of his subsequent misfortunes in Italy and the Netherlands 178 

80. Of his victory over the English, and his treaty with Philip II 174 

81. When did the reign of Francis n. begin and end ? 175, 178 

82. Stete, in full, the facte related of the Huguenote ... 175,176 

83. When did the reign of Charles IX. begin and end? ITT*, 188 

84. Give the history and character of Catharine de' Medici . . 172 (note), 177, 184, 186, 188 

85. What events led to the civil war of 1562? . 177 

36. Relate the evente of that war 177, 178 

37. Relate the further events to the peace of Lonjumeau 178, 179 

88. And the further events to the peace of St. Germahi 179, 180 

89. Give all the facte you can respecting Jeanne d' Albret 179, 180, 181, 194 

40. All in relation to Admiral Coligny 176, 179, 180, 181, 188 

41. What evente and measures led to the St. Bartholomew massacre ? 181, 188 

42. Give an account of that massacre 182, 188 

43. When did the reign of Henry IIL begin and end ? 184,187 

44. Describe his character and death 184,186,187 

45. Name the principal evente of his reign 184, 185, 186 

46. What is said of French architecture during the Renaissance ? 187 

47. Of amusemente practiced by the king and nobility ? 187, 188 

48. Of the costumes worn by the upper classes ? 188 

49. What was the condition of education and science at that period ? 189 

60. What were the position and influence of women in public affairs ? 189 

51. Name the most distinguished men of the period 189,190,101 

9 
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section ii. 

The House op Bourbok. 

Extending from the Aecesdan of Henry IV. (1589) to that of 
Louis XVI (1774). 

15^9 1. Henry IV. — Henry III. was the last of the 

to house of Valois. At his death, the Catholics nomi- 

nated Cardinal Bourbon as his successor ; but the 

Huguenots supported Henry of Navarre. The latter was 

the son of Jeanne d'Albret and 
Antoine de Bourbon, a lineal de- 
scendant of St Louis. For a long 
time the Catholics in France had 
been outspoken in their opposi- 
tion to the elevation of a heretic 
to the throne. The nomination of 
Henry of Navarre, therefore, who 
was a Huguenot, was followed by 
the withdrawal of many moder- 
ate Catholics who had, up to this 
time, supported him. He gave 
up the siege of Paris, and retired 
to the northern part of France 
to await reinforcements from 
England. 
2, Battle of Ivry. — ^The Duke of Mayenne, the leader 
of the League, followed him, and a battle was fought at 
Arques {arh), in which Henry was victorious. The martial 
spirit of Henry IV. is shown by the message which he sent to 
his friend-in-arms Crillon, after the battle of Arques : ^^ Go 
hang yourself, brave Crillon ; we've had a fight at Arques, 

1 . Who became the rival candidates for the throne at the death of Henry III.? Who 
was Henry of Navarre ? What followed his nomination ? 

2. Of what partv was Mayenne the leader? What important battle was fought? 
What was the result ? 
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and you weren't there." Then having received the promised 
aid from England, he returned to the siege of Paris, but 
was again compelled to retire before the superior force of 
Mayenne. The latter, feeling the necessity of a victory to 
strengthen his cause, followed Henry, and a more decisive 
battle was fought at Ivry (eev're) (1590).* The result was a 
complete victory for Henry, who generously ordered his sol- 
diers to spare the Frenchmen whom they should find among 
the vanquished.! 

3. The King becomes a Catholic— For about four 
years the war continued, hut without decisive advantage to 
either side. Both were weary of it, and Henry saw that 
his most trusted adherents were discouraged. He resolved, 
therefore, upon a bold step which should dissolve existing 
parties, and bring peace to his distracted country. On the 
25th of July, 1593, he went to the church of St. Denis and 
solemnly renounced the Huguenot faith, taking that of the 
Catholic Church in its stead. J By this act both sides were 
thrown into confusion, and Henry's cause made such prog- 
ress that Mayenne was compelled to agree to a truce. 

4. Paris, however, yet remained to be captured ;§ but 

• Though the forces of Henry were Inferior In number to those of the League, he did 
not hesitate. Scorning the proposition to retreat which some of his advisers had made, 
he pointed to the white plume aboye his helmet, and directed his soldiers to make that 
their rallying point In case they lost their standards, since they would always find It In 
the path of honor and glory. 

t *^ The poverty of Henry In the early part of his career was the subject of many witti- 
cisms. In which he himself often Indulged. The day before the battle of Ivry, It led to a 
scene between him and Marshal Schomberg which places In a striking light not only his 
magnanimity, but the generous spirit of the marshal and his readiness at repartee. 
Schomberg had demanded of Henry money for the payment of his suffering troops. The 
latter answered hc^tlly, ♦ A brave man never asks for money on the eve of battle.' The 
foUovrlng day, repenting his harsh words, he sent for the marshal, before the battle, and 
said, * This day, marshal, will be, perhaps, my last. I would not rob a brave man of his 
honor. In you I recognize a true soldier, Incapable of any act of cowardice. Embrace 
me!* 'Sire,' said the marshal, 'yesterday you wounded me: to-day you kill me.' A 
few hours after, the marshal was dead."— 6?wi«or« History qf France. 

X " There Is no measuring accurately how far ambition, personal Int-erest, a king's ego- 
tism, had to do with Henry IV.'s abjuration of his religion ; none would deny that those 
human Infirmities were present ; but all this does not prevent the conviction that patriot- 
ism was uppermost in Henry's soul, and that the Idea of his duty as king toward France, 
a prey to all the evils of civil and foreign war, was the determining motive of his reso- 
lution."— (7M*go<'« mstory of Prance. 

J Henry could have taken the city some time before, had he consented to an assault. 
"I am," said he, "the true father of my* people. I would rather never have Paris than 
I>o8sess it by the death and ruin of so many persons." When the people, during the 
siege, were greatly pressed by famine, a deputation was sent to the king to ask permis- 
sion for the sick and aged to leave the city. He granted it at once, saying, " They can- 
not help the crimes of others ; I will hold out my arms to them." About 4,000 persons 
departed, crying out with all the strength left to them, " Long live the king I " 



3. How lon^ did this war continue ? What act at length made a decided change in 
favor of the king ? When did this takeplace. and where ? 

4. When did nenry enter Paris ? Wnat followed ? 
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Brissac^ its commander^ made a secret argreement with Hemy 
to admit him ; and, at 4 o'clock on the morning of March 22d, 
1594, Henry entered the city, and going to the cathedral, 
gaye thanks for his victory. A general pardon immediately 
followed.* The Spanish troops were permitted to leaye the 
city, Henry himself accompanying them to the city gate, 
and saluting them ironically, as they passed out, with the 
words, ^^ Go bear my compliments to your master, but don't 
come back." 



CABTLB OP NANTBS.t 

5. The capture of Paris was a death-blow to the League. 
Many proyinces and cities acknowledged the king's authority 
at once ; others, after more or less fighting or negotiation. J 

* " The king's entry was quite triumphal. He was met at different parts by the public 
bodlefl, who offered their homage jrhfle the provost presented the keys of the city. The 
streets resounded with shouts of Vive le Boi/ and the power of the League was, in a mo- 
ment, replaced by the authority of the lawful sovereign, who now appeared as generally 
beloved as he had lately been execrated by the mxAtnnde.^—Brotoninff^a Bistory of thA 
Huquenota. 

t The Castle of Nantes Is an Irregular Gothic structure, built In the fifteenth centur y . 
Here the discarded Anne of Brittany found an asylum ; and here It was that Henry Fv. 
signed the Edict of Nantes. It was famous also In the subsequent history of France. 

% The prospect for a lasting peace seemed bright, but was suddenly overcast by^ an 
attempt which was made to assassinate the king. A young man named Jean Ghfttel 

5. What was the result of the capture of Paris ? What brought Mayenne to terms f 
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Mayenne, aided by the Spaniards, still kept up the struggle 
for the expiring League in Burgundy ; but a battle was fought 
which resulted in a yietory for the Mug, and led to a truce 
(1595). 

6, Henry had been crowned at Chartres (shartr) in 
1594 ; but one ceremony still remained to be performed to 
strengthen him at home and abroad. This was the absolu- 
tion of the Pope, which had been denied him for seyeral 
years but was now granted. The surrender of Mayenne 
followed shortly after. The peace of the kingdom was also 
further secured by the famous Edict of Nantes (1598), by 
which all the privileges granted to the Huguenots in previous 
treaties were restored to them. Entire liberty of conscience 
was conceded to them, and they were admitted to all offices 
of honor and emolument. 

7, Having obtained from the Pope a divorce from his 
wife, the dissolute and shameless Marguerite de Valois, he 
married Mary de' Medici, the daughter of the Grand Duke 
of Florence and niece of the Pope (1600). His attention to 
the interests of the people caused him to be much beloved 
by them. Toward the peasantry he showed particular re- 
gard,* and they in return manifested the greatest affection 
for their good king. 

8, The long continuance of the religious wars had disor- 
ganized everything. By the construction of roads and 
canals, the king brought all parts of the country into ready 
communication; he encouraged traffic and commerce, and 
thus opened new sources of wealth and intelligence to the 
people. Manufactures, mining, and every other department 
of industry were fostered by his beneficent measures, in de- 
vising which he was greatly aided by the Vise and upright 

(8h(ih4er), haying been admitted to tbe king^s presence, aimed a blow at bis breast, but 
succeeded only in wounding him in the Up. As he had been educated by the Jesuits, this 
act led to the Dumlng of his teacher and the expulsion of the order from France. 

* This is illustrated i>y the kindly words : *' If I live, every man shall haye a fowl to put 
In his pot for his Sunday dinner.** 

6. What two acts now confirmed the power of Henry t What were the provisions 
of the Edict of Nantes ? 

7. From whom did Henry obtain a divorce ? Whom did he marry ? How was he 
refrarded by the people ? 

8. What did he do to benefit the country 7 By whom ww he aided f 
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[A. 



1610. 



Duke of Sully.* The latter re-organized the finances ; and, 
although many of the taxes were remitted, the national 
debt was almost entirely liquidated. 
9, Henry was, however, still regarded by many with sus- 
picion as the secret enemy of 
the Church, feiron and Bou- 
illon, one his most trusted 
general, and both his former 
companions, conspired against 
him and were punished ; the 
first losing his life, and the 
I second finding saJ^ety only in 
I flight. This distrust, how- 
I ever, was more than balanced 
I by his rapidly increasing pop- 
I ularity. He formed a plan, 
I during his latter years, for 
I the re-organization of Europe, 
and for the foundation of a 
great Christian confederation 
of nations, .to guarantee civil 
and religious freedom, and to 
preserve the balance of power 
by diminishing the influence of 
sTjisLY. the imperial house of Austria 

and the excessive power of Spain, f One of the first steps 
in this project was the deliverance of the Netherlands from 
Spanish misrule. He had just set on foot a formidable 
expedition to accomplish this, when, riding out in his car- 
riage one day in Paris, he was stabbed by a native of An- 



* The Duke of Sully was bom at Bosny, near Nantes, in 1560. He belonged to a noble 
Protestant family, and took part with Henry in all his wars, becoming his chief adviser. 
He was not created Duke of Bully till 1606. His Memoirs, which he wrote after his re- 
tirement, is one of the most interesting and valuable books of the time. 

t The Catholic, Lutheran, and Reformed religions were to be on an equal footing. The 
association was to comprise six hereditary monarchies : France, Spam, England, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Lombardy ; five elective monarchies : the Empire, Poland, Hungary, 
Bohemia, and the Papal States ; and four republics : Venice, Gtenoa and Florence, Switz- 
erland, and the Netherlands. 



9. How was the kinj? regarded ? Who conspired agaiuet him ? What plan did lie 
f )Tm ? Give an account of his ai^sassination. 
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goul^me, named Eavaillac (rah-val-yak'), who had followed 
him from the Louvre (loovr) for the purpose (1610).* 

10. Henry IV. has always been regarded with affection 
by the French on account of the political changes which h« 
made, and the charm of his personal character. He was 
brave, generous, and witty ; a natural orator, and possessed 
of an unfailing good-humor, which often conciliated his en- 
emies and smoothed away many difficulties.! His skill as 
an administrator is shown in the success with which he rec- 
onciled opposing interests and parties ; while the great re- 
sults produced during his reign by the dissolution of the 
League, and the guaranty of religious freedom to all sects 
constitute a lasting claim upon the gratitude of his country- 
men. The colonial possessions of Prance in North America 
were commenced during this reign by means of the settlements 
and explorations made by Samuel Champlain, who founded 
Quebec in 1608, and by the settlement of Acadia J at Port 
Eoyal, by the wealthy Huguenot, De Monts {dfi mo?tg'){1606). 
1610 II* Louis XIII. — Mary de' Medici had been 
to crowned by her husband on the eve of his departure 
for his campaign in the Netherlands. She now be- 
camo regent during the minority of her son, who was af- 
terward known as Louis XIIL Under her administration, 
much of the work performed by Henry IV. was undone. A 
crowd of favorites swarmed around the court, and squan- 
dered the public money. Prominent among these were two 
Italian adventurers § whom the regent had brought with her 

• "The pnnlslimeiit of Bayalllac was of barbaric severity. The hand with which he 
had assassinated the king was burned off over a slow fire, the fleshy parts of his body were 
torn with pincers, molten lead and boiling oil were poured Into the wounds, and he was 
then quartered [torn to pieces by horses]. His remains were burned to ashes and scat- 
tered^o the winds, and ms relatives were banished or forced to change their nameft."— 
JJumy^fi Biatorp of France. 

t His life was attempted twenty times ; and his sudden death after a long career of 
danger, and when at the height of his power, has probably contributed somewhat to the 
admiration in which he is held. 

t Acadia was the name then given to New Brunswick, Nova Bcotla, and the adjacent 
islands. 

§ These were an obscure adventurer named Conclni, and Leonora, l-5s wife. The latter 
was a foster-sister of Mary de' Medici, and was made the first lady of her bedchamber. 
Conclni received the title of Marquis D*Ancre, and was made Marshal of France. In 
the change of affairs that ensued they were pui to death. 

1 0. What was the character of Henry IV. ? How is his skill shown ? What French 
colonies were planted in America ? 

11, Who succeeded Henry IV.? Who became regent on the death of Henry IV.? 
Who were her favorites ? Wnat was the character of the court ? 
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to Paris. Sully resigned his office in disgust, and Cond6 re- 
turned. The latter retired, however, and organized a party 
in opposition to the regent. Civil war was threatened, but was 
averted by a treaty in which the regent made great concessions. 

12. The majority of the king was proclaimed in 1614, 
and the States-General assembled the month after. The 
meeting is memorable chiefly from the bold attitude taken 
by the third estate, and from the first appearance in a civil 
character of the young bishop of Lu9on {ho-song'), wh6 
afterward became famous as Cardinal Eichelieu {reesh'e-lu). 
It was the last assembly, also, from that time till 1789. 
Little was done by the States-General to satisfy the party 
of the nobles led by Cond6, and the latter withdrew and in- 
stigated a new revolt. A double marriage took place at this 
time (1615), that of the king and his sister; the former 
with the daughter of the King of Spain, the latter with his 
son ; and, the next year, the king concfliated Conde, making 
important concessions to him. 

13. Cond6 now returned to Paris, where he completely 
eclipsed the Italian favorite and overshadowed the king him- 
self in the regard of the people. His boldness aroused the 
suspicion of Mary de' Medici, who caused him to be arrested 
for conspiring against the king, and threw him into prison. 
The weakness of the king was, by this time, so apparent that 
a change of advisers was determined upon. Among the 
changes made was the appointment of Eichelieu as minister 
of foreign affairs. This step was taken by the king on the 
advice of De Luynes {loo-een') an early companion and 
favorite, who had won the king's favor by his skill in train- 
ing falcons for the royal sport of hawldng. This person 
was now advanced to the highest dignities. / 

14. The exile of Mary de' Medici to Blois checked for a 
time the civil war which was threatened. The queen- 

1 2. When was the majority of the king proclaimed ? What meeting was held ? 
For what Is it noted ? What marriage tools place ? What reconciliation was effected ? 

1 8. What is said of the influence of Cond€ ? What was done by Mary de* Medici ? 
What changes were made among the king's advisers ? By whose advice ? Who was 
Pe Laynes f 

14. What prevented civil war ? In what way did Mary de' Medici (umoy the kins ? 
Wbfttwconcinatiop was effected? Wb»UoUQw«d? 
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mother, howerer, formed a rallying point for all who were 
discontented with the king ; but Richelieu brought about 
a reconciliation, and Oonde was also released from prison 
and received into favor by the king. Nevertheless the in- 
fluence exerted by De Luynes, the grievances of Mary de' 
Medici, and those of the Huguenots together formed suffi- 
cient grounds for a new revolt ; and the king was again obliged 
to march into Normandy to suppress it. He also besieged 
the queen-mother in Angers and compelled her to submit. 

15. Since the death of their champion, Henry IV., the 
Huguenots had watched the course of events with great 
misgiving. Finding little hope for their cause in the course 
pursued by the king, they now formed a project for the es- 
tablishment of a Huguenot republic in France, similar to 
that of Holland. Rochelle {ro-sheV) was the center of their 
power. The Duke of Bouillon was made commander-in- 
chief of their army ; and the money collected for the royal 
treasury, as well as the property of the Catholic Church, 
was seized to defray the expenses of the soldiers (1621). 

16. De Luynes was at once made Constable of France, 

and marched 
against the 
Huguenots; 
but his death 
occurred soon 
afterward.* 
I Within a year, 
J the Huguenot 
I commander 
? ofMontpellier, 
then besieged 
by the Royal- 
ists, conclud- 



OABTIJS OF LX7TNBS. 



• De Limies was inefficient and ayarlcious, and, by his selfish eagerness to enrich him- 
self and his relatives, he^sopn became very unpopular. He died unregretted, even by 
the king, whose favorite he had been. 



15. What did the Hugnenots attempt ? What city was their capital ? Who ^ 
thei:r commander ? 

1 6. Who was created constable ? What events followed ? 

9* 
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ed a treaty of peace (1622), after which Montauban {mont- 
(hbahn') and Eochelle were the only fortified cities in the 
possession of the Huguenots. 

17. Two years after the death of De Luynes, Richelieu, 
who had been made cardinal through the influence of Mary 
de' Medici, was admitted to the councils of the king. He 
was made prime minister in 1624; and his power was felt at 
once in every department of the government. He introduced 
order into the chaos left by De Luynes, and marked out a 
bold policy to be pursued by the king toward the Huguenots, 
the nobles who conspired against him, and the great powers 
of Europe. His first step was the arrest of the king's secre- 
tary of the treasury, who stood in his way. This was fol- 
lowed by the marriage of Henrietta Maria, the king's sister, 
to the son of James I. of iJngland ; and as the latter died 
before the ceremony took place, the bridegroom became king 
of England, under the title of Charles I. 

18. The vigor of Richelieu, and the harsh measures to 
which he resorted against all incompetent officers, soon raised 
up enemies among the pleasure-loving courtiers, and led to 
a conspiracy against him and the king. The leaders of 
the plot were the Count of Chalais and the king's brother, 
Gaston, Duke of Anjou, who seemed likely to succeed to the 
throne, as Louis had no children. On discovering their in- 
tention, Richelieu took the severest measures. Some of the 
lords were beheaded, others exiled ; and even the queen her- 
self was humbled for her supposed complicity. The king's 
brother was then married, receiving a large estate and the 
title of Duke of Orleans. * 

19. Siege of Rochelle. — The hopes of the Protestants 
of Rochelle were revived, in 1627, by the arrival in their 

* He had basely betrayed and deserted tais accomplices In order to save himself. 
Chalais was beheaded at !Nantes ; and it is said the blonderlng executioner succeeded In 
performing his office only after the thirty-fourth blow of the ax. The young queen was 
Bunmioned before the council and reprimanded. 

17. What new influence now made itself felt 't What steps did Bicheliea take to 
strengthen the king ? What marriage took place ? 

18* What conspiracy was formed ? How was it suppressed ? 

1 9* Qive an account of the siege of Rochelle. By whom were the Hngu^iots 
sastained ? Were they successful ? What was done after the surrender of the <^ty ? 
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harbor of an English fleet, commanded by the famous 
Duke of Buckingham. Eichelieu marched with a formida- 
ble army to the siege of the city. The English, after some 
slight successes at first, sailed away at the end of four 
months ; and fiichelieu constructed a great dike to close the 
harbor in case they should return. The supplies of the city 
were cut off by the investing army, and the inhabitants were 
reduced to the greatest extremities.* The city surrendered 
after a fifteen months' siege (1628) ; and the king entered in 
triumph, Eichelieu in person delivering him the keys. Se- 
vere measures were taken to prevent the stubborn city from 
ever again forming the nucleus of a revolt against the king. 
Many of its special privileges were taken away, and its forti- 
fications were demolished. 

20. The Huguenots, after their defeat at Eochelle, re- 
treated to the south of France, where, under the Duke of 
Eohan, they still kept up the struggle. The royal army, 
however, pursued them from city to city, slaughtering them 
with merciless severity, tod razing the fortifications of their 
cities to the ground, till the Duke of Rohan fied for safety 
to Italy, and the political power of the Huguenots was en- 
tirely broken. The treaty known as the Edict of Grace 
brought to a termination the long religious war (June, 
1629). 

21. On Eichelieu's return from his triumphs in the south 
he found but a cold reception awaiting him at court. The 
king had been attacked with a dangerous illness ; and, in 
anticipation of his death, a new plot had been formed against 
the cardinal, by Mary de' Medici, and many of the nobles. 

1 to build up the 
saw his soldiers, 
bhe foundation of 
out Into the deep, 
lass of cemented 
' blockade. Earl 
; besieged. Fam- 
aurce left but to 
I. The siege had 
he defense, there 



20* What course did the Huguenots take ? How were they defeated? How did 
the long religions war end ? 

3 1 • whatled to a plot against RipheUeu t Wbo were concerned in it ? What was 
the result of it ? 
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Louis, who had never loved his great minister, promised 
to dismiss him, and arrangements were made for his with- 
drawal. But the king suddenly restored Richelieu to favor, 
and the latter took stem and summary vengeance upon the 
conspirators (1630). * 

it. The great and increasing power of Austria still con- 
tinued a menace to the peace of Europe, and Richelieu en- 
tered into an alliance with Gustavus Adolphus, of Sweden, to 
reduce it.t By this agreement, the King of Sweden was to 
lead against Austria an army of 30,000 men, France bind- 
ing herself to pay 400,000 crowns annually for its support. 
Gustavus Adolphus thus became the head of the Protest- 
ant party in Europe. The war in which he now engaged, 
known as the Thirty Years' War, had been begun in 1618. 
He suddenly appeared in Germany with his army, J and 
won a decisive victory at Leipsic ; but ended his career as 
suddenly at the battle of Lutzen, which was fought the 
following year (1632). 

IS. The enemies of Richelieu in Prance were active in 
spite of their many defeats. Gaston, Duke of Orleans, en- 
tered into a conspiracy with Henry of Montmorency, the 
Governor of Languedoc, and the king sent Marshal Schom- 
berg to attack them. A battle took place ; but the Duke of 
Orleans fled at the beginning of the action, and made peace 
with the king by complete submission. Montmorency was 
wounded and taken prisoner, and, the following month, was 
beheaded, his estates being confiscated. Owing to his high 
birth and chivalrous character, his fate caused general regret 

* Tbe triumph of Ricbellea was complete. Marlllse, the keeper of the seals, who 
owed his position to the favor of Bichelleo, was thrown into brlson ; his brother, a 
marshal of France, was beheaded; the king's mother and the Duke of Orleans were 
driven into exile, and manv consplrat-ors were obliged to seek safety in flight. The day 
on which the tables were thus suddenly turned has always been called the Day qf the 
Dupes. 

t Said Richelieu to the (German princes : ** It is, no doubt, a great aflUction for the Chris- 
tian commonwealth that none but the Protestants should dare to oppose such pernicious 
designs; they must not be aided in their enterprises against religion, but they must be 
made use of In order to maintain Germany In the enjoyment of her liberties." 

t " This snow-king will go on melting as he comes south,** said the emperor, Ferdinand, 
on hearing that Gustavus Adolphus had disembarked from Sweden. 



2%» What was the next project of Ricbelien ? What alliance did he form ? State 
the conditions. Give the subsequent history. 

23. What other conspiracy was formed ? What measures were adopted to subdue 
it f With what result f What reoonciliation took place ? 
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in France. Eichelieu soon after succeeded in removing the 
Duke of Orleans from the influence of the queen-mother, 
and bringing him back to France, where a public recon- 
ciliation between him and the king took place, which was 
attended with great rejoicing (1634). 

24. War with Austria. — ^France, under the guidance 
of Eichelieu, now entered upon a war with Austria and 
Spain on the grandest scale. Five armies were organized, 
and the war was begun at once in the Netherlands, on the 
Bhine, and in Italy. The king's generals were victorious in 
the Netherlands, in a battle near Liege (1635) ; but this was 
followed, the next year, by an invasion of the enemy, who 
penetrated to within fifty miles of Paris, and might easily 
have captured it, so great was the terror into which its in- 
habitants were thrown. In Italy, the Duke of Bohan re- 
pulsed the imperial army, but finally lost the province 
through Spanish intrigue. The war in other quarters was 
not successful, owing to misunderstandings between the allies 
of France. 

25. In the midst of foreign war, and notwithstanding the 
severe punishments which had always followed the discovery 
of plots against his authority, Eichelieu found himself con- 
stantly obliged to be on the alert for new ones. The queen, 
in 1637, was discovered to be in secret correspondence with 
the court of Spain, in opposition to the interests of France ; 
and the king himself, through the influence of the women 
of the court, or through his jealousy of the power of his 
great minister, was frequently in dispute with him. Not- 
withstanding all these annoyances, however, Eichelieu pro- 
secuted his plans boldly, and often with pitiless severity. 
Sometimes on the field of battle, oftener by treaty or intrigue, 
he moved on to the end he proposed, "trampling all opposi- 
tion under foot," as he himself expressed it, and "covering 
all mistakes with his scarlet robe." 

34* In what war was France now engaged ? What force did she put in the field f 
What invasion took place ? With what result ? What else is said of the war ? 

25. What new plot was now discovered ? Why was the king himself sometimes 
discoyered in these plots i What course did Richeliea always pursue i 
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26* Fourth Oonspiracy. — On every side the war went 
on ; in Italy, in the Netherlands, in the south of France ; 
at home and abroad, by land and sea. In 1642, Bichelien 
introduced to the king, as a companion, Henry, Marquis of 
Cinq-Mars {sanh-mar'), then nineteen years of age, hoping 
in this way to keep a watch upon the king. Louis soon 

became attach- 
ed to him, and 
advanced him 
rapidly ; and 
this so turned 
the young 
man's head that 
he demanded 
a seat in the 
council,* which 
being refused 
by Kichelieu, 
he entered in- 
to a conspiracy 
against his be- 
nefactor. His 
accomplices 
were the Duke 
of Bouillon and 
his relative 
MOHBLiBu. De Thou {too)y 

and the ever-ready Duke of Orleans. A secret treaty was 
concluded with Spain, a copy of which, by some unknown 
means, was furnished to Eichelieu, who was then lying sick 
at Narbonne. The Duke of Orleans was apprehended, and 
frightened into revealing the full extent of the plot. The 
Duke of Bouillon was arrested at the head of the army in 

* He even Insisted npon being present during the private Interviews of Blchellea with 
the king ; whereupon his presumption was severely rebuked by the haughty minister. 
For this he vowed vengeance, and resolved upon the removal ana death oithe cardinal. 

26. Who was Cinq-Mars ? What did he demand ? With whom did he intrigae 
against the authority of Bichelieu f What was the result ? 
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Italy, and escaped death only by the surrender of his prin- 
cipility of Sedan. Cinq-Mars and De Thou were executed. 
This was the last plot which Bichelieu was called upon to 
punish (1642). 

27. The same year, Mary de' Medici died in Cologne ; and 
Richelieu, while actively engaged in carrying on the war in 
the south, was taken ill, and soon recognized that his end 
was near. He was borne back to the capital with the most 
affectionate care by his attendants, and with the deference 
and luxurious surroundings which only a monarch could 
command. A crowd of courtiers thronged the ante-chamber 
of his dwelling, and the king himself came twice to visit him. 
He died in 1642, at the age of fifty-seven years ; and the king 
survived him less than six months.* Filled with regret for 
the harshness which he had permitted his minister to use, 
Louis pardoned, almost without exception, those whom the 
latter had exiled. Before his death, he confided the regency 
to his wife, Anne of Austria, leaving as his successor a child 
less than five years of age (1643). a/ 

28. Louis Xni. was so completely overshadowed by his 
minister, that his real character has been difficult to ascer- 
tain. In early life, his inclinations were frivolous, and he 
showed little liking for the cares of state. This seems to 
have been the opinion of Richelieu, who, at times, provided 
him with bojdsh amusements to prevent him from interfer- 
ing with the affairs of state. Occasional acts and speeches 
show that he was heartless ; but one of his early instructors 
declares that he had his family's genius for war ; and con- 
siderable self-control must certainly be accorded to an abso- 
lute prince who could so far check his own impulses as to 
retain for a lifetime a minister who was distasteful to him, 
and who constantly belittled him by his mere presence. 

• RictaeUen died without fear. The bishop of Lislenx, who stood at his bedside, said, 
*' Such firmness astonishes me." Among his last words were these : " I have loved Justice 
«nd not vengeance. I have been severe to a few that I might be a benefactor to many.*' 



2T. Whetf and where did Mary de' Medici die ? Give an account of the death of 
Richelieu. What is said of the last days of the king ? 

38* Why has it been difficult to ascertain the character of Louis XTTT. ? What 
was his chancter, so far as is known I 
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29. Character of Richelieu. — Oonceming Bichelieu 
himself little disagreement exists. His was one of the great 
minds of the seventeenth century. He combined in a sin- 
gular degree a capacity for planning great enterprises with the 
ability to form the combinations necessary to make them suc- 
cessful ; the skill of the statesman with the ability of the 
general ; the address of the man of the world with the love 
of letters which usually characterizes the solitary student. 
With a profound knowledge of human nature, he read easily 
the characters of those around him ; and such was the fer- 
tility of his resources, that, though he lived for eighteen 
years in the midst of conspiracies against his power, and even 
against his life, he thwarted them constantly to the end. 
More conspicuous, perhaps, than any other quality was his 
unconquerable will. Before this all others bent — ^nobles, 
members of the.royal family, even the king himself. Prime 
minister and cardinal, the powers of both his high offices 
were freely used in carrpng out his civil policy, which was 
steadily directed to the aggrandizement of France ; and, at 
his death, he left a fortune of 1,500,000 livres, as a gift to 
the king whom he had served. 

30. Civil Policy of Richelieu. — The constant aim of 
Eichelieu at home was the increase of the royal power. To 
this end he abolished the offices of constable and grand ad- 
miral ; substituted for governors of provinces intendants, 
who were more immediately under the control of the king, 
and who gradually concentrated in theif hands all civil 
power; demolished fortresses captured from nobles in re- 
volt, confiscated their lands, and annulled their titles and 
dignities. Abroad, he directed all the energies of France to 
the destruction of his most formidable rival in Europe — ^the 
Spanish branch of the house of Austria. His preparations 
for this purpose were immense ; and, when the struggle 
came, the means he had provided and the efforts he put 

29. How does Eichelieu rank among the men of his time f In what respects was 
he great ? By what power were all his faculties directed ? 

30* What means did he adopt to increase the king's power ? What was his princi- 
pal aim abroad ? What was the result of his efforts f What did he leave ? 
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forth astonished even the king. The result of his labors 
wias the establishment of absolute power in the hands of 
Louis Xni. 
31. Art and Ijiteratiire. — ^The encouragement given 



YBRSAILLES UNDER LOUIS XTH. (CHIEF ENTRANCE.)* 

by Richelieu to art, and particularly to literature, was great 
and of lasting effect. Many institutions still remain which 
were either established or largely aided by him. He founded 
the celebrated French Academy, and the botanical and zo- 
ological garden, ffalled the Jardin des Plantes {zhar-dang'dd 
plahnt), the former, for the regulation of the language and 
the creation of correct literary models ; the latter, for the 
promotion of scientific inquiry.* The Sorbonne also was re- 
organized by him, and the royal printing-office established ; 
while many beautiful specimens of architecture still bear 



• Versailles Is situated about ten miles from the center of Paris. The palace nnder 
Louis xm. was a mere huntlns-lodge. It was Louis XIV. who built the splendid struct- 
ure In which that monarch and nls successors resided until the Beyolutlon. 



31 • Was the reign of Louis XIII. favorable to art and literature ? Mention some 
of the institutions founded or aided by Richelieu. Wbat other Qhanges were made by 
U^ a4viQe f 
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witness to his cultivated taste. By his advice, also, France 
was provided with a permanent navy ; and, during his admin- 
istration, the first French newspaper was founded. 
1643 ^^* liOuis XIV., afterward known as Louis the 
to Great, or the Grand Monarque {grahnd mon-arJc'), was 
^"^^^ less than five years old when he was left the undis- 
puted heir to the throne of France. His mother was made 
regent during his minority, and Cardinal Maz'a-rin was 
chosen as her chief counselor (1643). The Thirty Years' 
War was still raging in Europe ; and the French arms, under 
Oonde and Turenne, were everywhere victorious. Austria, 
finding herself iattacked on every side, now sued for peace ; 
and the Thirty Years' War was ended by the treaty of West- 
phalia (1648).* 

33. During these stirring events, the nobles of France, 
always ready to wrest from the king the power they had lost, 
formed a party for the purpose, but found themselves op- 
posed by Cardinal Mazarin. They npw attempted to dis- 
grace and depose him ; and in this effort they were aided by 
the unfortunate condition of the affairs of the kingdom. 
Enormous taxes had been levied by Eichelieu to carry out 
his great designs, and large sums were still needed. Maza- 
rin, who was hated on account of his foreign birth, employed 
as one of his agents a fellow-countryman, who made him- 
self odious by the harshness with which he collected the 
heavy taxes required. 

34. The War of the Fronde.— ThQ people of Paris 
rose in revolt and barricaded the streets. A popular party 
was formed to resist the royal authority represented by Maz- 
arin ; and, though the cardinal yielded at first, he after- 

* The result of this lone 8trufi»Ie was the gaaranty of civil and religious liberty in 
Europe, and the acquisltfon by France of the province of Alsace, the cities of Toul, 
Metz, and Verdun, and the little city of Plgnerol (peen-yer-ole), which gave her a foot* 
hold in Italy. 

32* How old was Louis XIV. when he became king? Who was his principal 
adviser ? When did the Thirty Years' War end ? By what treaty ? What was the 
result of it f 

33* By whom was Mazarin opposed ? What had produced the heavy taxes which 
the king attempted to collect ? Why was Mazarin hated ? 

34* Into what two parties was France divided ? Who was the principal originator 
gf the Fronde ? Who pecame its leaders ? 
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ward returned to his ways, and the popular party, nnder 
the name of Frondeurs (fron-dur'), rapidly extended its or- 
ganization over the kingdom. Their opponents, the royal- 
ists, were called Mazarins ; and the civil war which followed 
was known as the war of the Fronde (1648).* The chief 



OABDINAL DE RETZ. 

instigator of the Fronde was Cardinal de Eetz, who had 
made himself very popular in Paris by his eloquence and 
liberality. Its leaders were the Prince of Conti {kon'te), who 

* The MToriifrondeur slgnlfles a sttnger. The boys of Paris were accastomed to gather 
outside the walls of the city, and divide Into two ixartles, which attacked each other 



with slings. On the approach of the gaard they ran away, but only to retam when these 
were gone. Some one noticing that the Intermittent action of the sllngers resembled 
that of the parliament toward the court, applied the name to the former in Jest. The 



term was adopted by the people at once, a frondeur meaning one who ooposed the 
court ; a Mcuearin^ one who upheld it. The badge of the Frondeurs was at nrst a little 
stone attached by a ribbon to the hat ; at a later time it was a bunch of straw worn in 
the same place, while the Mazarins wore a corresponding badge of paper. 
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was a brother of the great Cond6, the Dukes of Boaillon, 
Beaufort {ho' fort), Longueyille (long-veel), and La fiochef ou- 
cauld {rosh'foo-Jco'). The great Cond6 at first had taken 
sides with the court. 

35. The king and his mother, with their adherents, left 
Paris suddenly ; and the excited populace took possession 
of the city. Being without any definite aim, however, and 
having no strict organization, they were easily beaten in the 
first battle ; and the regent, with the king, re-entered Paris. 
Fearing arrest, the greater part of the nobles who had taken 
part in the Fronde left the city. The Prince of Conti, 
however, and the Duke of Longueville remained, and were 
suddenly arrested in the Louvre, together with the great 
Cond6, who had joined the Fronde because his services to 
the royal party had not been rewarded. When the news of 
these arrests became known, war broke out at once in Bur- 
gundy, Normandy, and Guienne ; and Mazarin, alarmed at 
the storm he had provoked, left France, and took up his 
residence at Cologne (1651). One of his last acts previous 
to his leaving, was the liberation of Oonde, Conti, and 
Longueville. 

36. On the return of Conde to Paris, his ambition 
soon brought him into conflict with De Retz ; and Mazarin 
took advantage of this to re-enter France with an army, 
which he placed at the disposal of the king. Conde with- 
drew into Guienne to encourage the revolt there, while 
the king's troops, under the command of Turenne, marched 
to attack the Frondeurs on the Loire ; and, though beatep 
at first, succeeded finally in checking them. Conde com- 
manded the Frondeurs in these engagements, though his 
presence among them was not at first known. Both the 
king's troops and those of the Fronde now hastened to 
Paris, each hoping to capture it. The Parisians, however, 

35. Which rfde was at first victorious in Paris ? Was the success of th*» Fronde 
lasting? Whom did the king arrest? What did these arrests produce? What did 
Mazarin do ? 

36. What course did Mazarin afterward take ? Who commanded the opposing 
armies ? To whom did Paris finally open its gates ? Why did th« victorloos Jrondo 
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closed the gates of the city, and the two armies met again 
outside the walls. After a bloody battle, the gates of the 
city were opened to Conde, and the cannon of the Bastile 
opened fire upon the king's army, by order of the daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Orleans (1652). The royalists then with- 
drew ; and the Fronde, though victorious, soon fell to pieces 
through the jealousies of rival leaders. 

37. Coronation of the King. — Negotiations now took 
place between the king and the people of Paris, with a view 
to the return 
of the former 
to the capital. 
Mazarin, in 
order to facili- 
tate these, again 
left France, and 
the king, being 
entreated by the 
people,retumed 
to Paris. Conde 
fled, and a sen- 
tence of death 
was afterward 
pronounced 
against him. 
Many of the 
leaders of the 
Fronde, includ- 
ing De Eetz, 

were imprisoned mazabin. 

or banished. In the quiet which settled down upon Paris, 
Mazarin again returned, and was intrusted with greater 
power than before. The last blow to the existence of the 
Fronde was given in 1653, by the submission of Guienne, to 
which province most of the insurgent leaders had fled. 

37, What did the people of Paris do? How were the Frondeurs punished? 
When was the king crowned ? 
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The following year the king was crowned at Bheims 
(1654). 

38. Mazarin^ meanwhile^ had formed an alliance with 
Cromwell; and English troops, as the result of this, had 
fought at Dunkirk, in the army of the king ; but, a year 
after, the peace called the Peace of the Pyrenees was con- 
cluded (1659), by which Conde was received into favor by 
the king, and the latter was betrothed to Maria Theresa, the 
daughter of Philip IV. of Spain. On the 9th of June follow- 
ing, the marriage was celebrated with great splendor, in a lit- 
tle city in the extreme south of France. Maria Theresa re- 
nounced all right to the crown of Spain, and brought to the 
king 500,000 gold crowns as her dowry. The death of Maza- 
rin followed closely the marriage of the king. It happened 
in 1661, and marks the close of the first epoch in the long 
reign of Louis XIV. Immediately after the death of Mazarin, 
the king, being then only twenty-three years old, gave evi- 
dence of his determination to exercise absolute power.* 

89. One of his first acts was the arrest of his Secretary 
of the Treasury, Fouquet {foo-hd'), who had grown enor- 
mously rich, while the finances of the kingdom were left in 
great disorder. He lived with more than royal magnifi- 
cence, and on 'the king's assumption of power, gave a costly 
entertainment in his honor. The king attended, and on 
leaving, ordered his arrest. All the members of his family 
were banished ; and, after a trial which lasted three years, 
Fouquet was condemned to imprisonment for life. The title 
belonging to the office he had held was changed from su- 
perintendent to that of controller - general, and Colbert 
(kol'bdr') was appointed to succeed him. / 

*" Under Cardinal Mazarin, there was literally nothing but disorder and confusion. He 
had the council held whilst he was being shaved and dressed, without ever giving any- 
body a seat, and he was often chattering with his linnet and his monkey all the time he 
was being talked to about business. After Mazarin's death, the king's council assumed 
a more decent form."— X« F. DanieVa BMoire de France. 



38* What alliance did France now form ? How did the Peace of the Pyrenees 
affect the fortunes of Cond6 ? Whom did the king marry ? What was her dowry ? 
When did the death of Mazarin occur ? What does this mark ? What disposition 
did the king show ? 

39* Give an acconnt of the arrest of Fouquet. Who was appointed to succeed 
him ? How was the title of the office changed f 
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40. Several incidents related of the king, at this stage of 
his career, indicate his pride and his extravagant notion of 
the honor due him, and show in what danger the peace of 
Europe lay from his whims. A dispute having arisen be- 
tween the French and Spanish embassadors at London,* 
Louis threatened the King of Spain, who was his father-in- 
law, with war ; and nothing but the humblest public declar- 
ation of the Spanish king's inferiority prevented it. A more 
serious insult offered to the French embassador at Rome led 
to the seizure of Avignon, f and the threat of an invasion of 
Italy. The latter was averted only by full, and even abject, 
apologies. A solemn treaty was concluded between Louis 
and the Pope, fixing the rank of each ; and the former set up 
a monument in Bome to commemorate the reparation made^ 
for the insult. 

41. With a view to future safety, Louis bought Dunkirk 
from the English, as a harbor for his growing navy ; con- 
cluded a treaty for the cession of Lorraine and Bar ; and 
renewed that which Henry IV. and Louis XIII. had entered 
into with the Swiss cantons. Three years after (1665), 
Philip IV. of Spain died, and Louis laid claim to a part of 
his possessions, though he had solemnly renounced his right 
to them at the time of his marriage. Such bad faith was 
resented by Spain ; and, two years after, a war began. The 
king himself and Turenne laid siege to Lille, and captured 
it in nine days ; and so powerful was the French army, that 
the entire province was conquered in two months. 

42. Franche-Comte was invaded also by Conde, in 1667, 
and subdued after a three weeks' campaign. Such rapid 
successes alarmed the states of Europe, especially Holland, 
who felt herself peculiarly exposed to danger from her war- 

•The Spanish minister claimed the right of precedence before the French embassador 
at a diplomatic reception, and this the latter was determined not to yield. 

tAfter the end of the grecU schimn^ Avignon was governed by the legates of the Pope, 
and was not restored to the government of France till 1791. 

40. What is said of the character of Lonis ? What powers were threatened with 
war by Lonis ? Why ? How was the Pope's apolo^ commemorated ? 

41. What measures did Louis take to strengthen himself? What claim did he 
make ? What was the result ? What province was conquered ? 

42. What conquest did Conde make ? Where was Franche-Comt^ ? 'See Progress- 
ive Map, No. 2.) What action did Holland take ? To what did Uiis afterv^ard lead ? 
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like neighbor. She formed an alliance, therefore, with Eng- 
land and Sweden, and brought about a treaty (1668). This 
interference of Holland, however, and her commercial rivalry 
with France, induced Louis, two years after, to declare war 
against her. The. ridicule, also, which the Dutch made of 
the king's pretensions, and even of his person, contributed to 
the bitter feeling with which he regarded them. 

43. Only after ample preparation, did the king enter upon 
this war, which he designed should ei;id in the conquest of 
the Netherlands. He first took measures to dissolve the 
alliance which had existed against him. Sweden was de- 
tached from it by an annual subsidy, and England was 
induced to unite with France against Holland by the pay- 
ment of a large sum of money, and the promise of certain 
islands on the Dutch coast. Money was also used by the 
king to induce some of the European powers to remain neu- 
tral, while the active aid of the Duke of Savoy and of some of 
the German princes was secured. Everything being ready, 
war was declared ; and the king in person, with Cond^ and 
Turenne, at the head of an army of 80,000 men, crossed the 
Rhine (1672). He was joined by his German allies with 
20,000 more; while the combined French and English fleet, 
numbering ninety vessels, sailed to attack the coast cities of 
Holland. 

44. Against this formidable array Holland, thus suddenly 
attacked, was for the moment powerless. Her people were 
divided into two parties : one composed of the nobility, with 
William, Prince of Orange, as their leader; the other, of 
the merchants and burghers, who formed a republican party, 
whose chiefs were two brothers, John and Cornelius De 
Witt. Holland, however, was rich, and was possessed of a 
powerful navy, commanded by the two most renowned ad- 
mirals in Europe, De Ruyter {ri'ter) and Van Tromp. The 

43. What preparations did Louis make for the invaeion of Holland f With what 
force did he cross the Rhine ? Who were the French commanders f What other 
points were attacked, and in what way ? 

44. How was Holland divided ? What is said of the Dutch navy f What con- 
queste were mad« by the French ? How did the qoanel between the nobility and 
burghers of Holland end ? 
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first successes were all on the side of the French, Several of 
the Dutch provinces were captured, and Amsterdam was 
threatened. The republicans demanded peace ; the Prince 
of Orange declared for war. A struggle ensued in which 
the De Witts were killed by an enraged populace, and the 
Prince of Orange was intrusted with the supreme power, 
under the title of Stadtholder (1672). 

45. Under the vigorous administration of the Stadtholder, 
the tide of war rapidly turned in favor of the Dutch. Am- 
sterdam was relieved from the presence of its besiegers by 
cutting the dikes, and flooding the marshes which surrounded 
the city ; De Ruyter and Van Tromp destroyed or put to 
flight the fleet of the allies ; and the Prince of Orange, by 
skillful negotiations, separated the English from the French, 
and formed alliances with Austria and Germany, which 
brought their armies to his aid. Two years after the 
French army crossed the Rhine, the aspect of the war was 
entirely changed ; the greater part of Europe was involved 
in it, and France stood alone confronting a powerful league. 

46. Before the formidable coalition, Louis XIV. recoiled. 
He withdrew his forces from Holland, and invaded Franche- 
Comte. In six weeks, Vauban, the French commander, with 
25,000 men, conquered the province. Turenne, at the same 
time, marched against the allies, who were slowly preparing 
to invade France by way of Lorraine. He crossed the Rhine 
with an army of 20,000 men, laying waste the country as he 
passed, engaged the enemy in many battles, and after a short 
but brilliant campaign, remarkable for the rapidity of his 
movements and the impetuosity of his attack, completely 
routed the allies, and returned to France with the gratitude 
of the people and the special approbation of the king (1675). 

47. Conde, meanwhile, held back the allies in the north, 

46. How was the ability of William of Orange shown ? What method was taken 
to relieve Amsterdam ? Wnat was the position of France at the end of two years? - 

46. What effect did the activity of the Stadtholder have upon the campaign in 
Holland ? What success attended Vauban in Franche-Uomt^ ? What is said of the 
campaign of Turenne ? 

47. How was Champagne invaded ? What was the effect of the battle of Seneffe ? 
Give an account of the next campaign of Turenne. What was the consequence of the 
death of Turenne ? 

10 
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where an army of 90,000 men, commanded by the Prince of 
Orange, attempted an invasion of Champagne. In the bat- 
tle of Seneffe (1674), though both sides claimed the victory, 
the advance of the Prince of Orange was checked, and he 
was compelled to abandon his proposed invasion. The fol- 
lowing spring the contest was renewed. Tnrenne, com- 
manding the army of the Ehine, after several weeks spent in 
observation and maneuvering before the Austrian general, 
Montecuccoli {mon-ta-kookko-lee), finally made a stand at 
Salzbach. While making his final dispositions for the bat- 
tle, however, he was killed by a random shot from one of the 
enem/s batteries, which carried away, at the same time, the 
arm of his lieutenant-general of artillery (1675). The death 

of this great 
general had the 
most disastrous 
effect upon the 
military for- 
tunes of the 
French.* The 
army of the 
Rhine fled; 
Montecuc- 
coli entered 
Alsace, from 
which, h o w- 
ever, he was af- 
terward driven 
by Conde. 
This was the 
last campaign 
of that illus- 
trious com- 
THE GREAT CONDE. mancier. Jie 

• France considered herself lost. *' The premier-president of the court of aids has an 
estate In Champasne. and the farmer of It came the other dav to demand to have the 
contract dissolved. He was asked why ? He answered that In M. de Turenne's time one 
could gather In with safely and count upon the land. In that district : hut that since his 
death, everybody was flrolng awav, believing that the enemy was about to enter Cham- 
pagne."— Z«tter« q^Jfaaame de 3enffnf., 
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Boon afterward retired from the army, and died in 
1686. 

18, These reverses were ill balanced by slight successes in 
Germany and the Netherlands (1677), and the naval suc- 
cesses of Duqtiesne {-kane) and D'Estr&s (des-tra), the for- 
mer in the Mediterranean, in 1676, the latter on the 
northern coast of South America, in 1678. In the former, 
De Ruyter lost his fleet and his life ; and the French navy 
became master, for a time, of the Mediterranean. The 
French king, now beset on all sides, sued for peace ; and the 
treaty of Nimeguen {ne-ma' ghen) was signed in 1678, by 
which the king surrendered all his conquests in Holland, 
but retained twelve fortified cities in the Netherlands, the 
province of Franche-Comte, and the city of Fribourg. 

49« Louis XrV. was now at the height of his power. 
Arches were erected in his honor at two of the city gates of 
Paris, the gates St. Martin and St. Denis ; the authorities of 
Paris conferred upon him the title of Le Or and (the Great) ; 
and he was recognized generally as, more than any other 
sovereign, the arbiter of the destinies of Europe. His rest- 
less, grasping nature now led him to look more carefully 
into the treaty of Westphalia, where he found some vague 
expressions which might be interpreted in his favor.* On 
this pretext he seized Strasbourg in 1681, and alarmed Aus- 
tria by his demands ; while his navy, two years later, swept 
the Mediterranean of the Algerine pirates, and bombarded 
not only Algiers but Genoa, which had aided them. A 
quarrel with the Pope also sprung up, the chief cause of 
which was the opposition of Innocent XI. to the French 
candidate for the papal chair. 

50. In 1683, the queen died, and Louis afterward secretly 

* " Louis XIV. was tbe victim of three passions which hampered, and in the long run 
deHtroyed, the accord between king and minister: that for war. that for kingly and 
courtly extravagance, and that for building and costly fancies."— Ouizot. 

48. What sncceppe* by pea did the French meet with ? What terms were granted 
to Prance at the treaty orNimeirnen ? 

49. What is said of the power of the king at this time f What did he do In re- 
gard to the treaty of Westphalia ? What action did he take ? 

50. What change in the king's family relations took place ? Why was the League 
of Augsburg formed ? 
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married Madame de Maintenon {mahn'td-nong'), who subse- 
quently exerted great influence over him. His overbearing 
spirit, and warlike acts in time of peace, had produced a 
feeling of general distrust in Europe, which led to the for- 
mation of another coalition against him, called the League 
of Augsburg. This was an alliance of nearly all the great 
powers of Europe, of whom Louis, by his aggressions, had 



CHATEAU OF MADAME DE MAIKTENON. 



become the common enemy. The Protestant members of 
the league especially felt themselves justified in joining it, 
because Louis had revoked, the year before (1685), the 
famous Edict of Nantes. 

51. Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. — The 
king was now growing old. His military reverses in the 
Netherlands, the powerful coalition which the Protestant 



51. What led to the revocation of the Edict of Nantes t Its effect ? H«>w many 
persons were driven out of France by the revocation ? 
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Prince of Orange succeeded in forming against him, and 
the sudden withdrawal of the liheral influence of Colbert, 
who died in 1683, led him, under the influence of Madame 
de Maintenon, to change the policy of conciliation he had 
thus far pursued toward the Huguenots. The revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes* was, therefore, ordered (October 22, 
1685) ; and the changes it proposed made a profound sensa- 
tion not only in France but throughout Europe, f The 
number of Huguenots driven out of France by this act has 
been estimated at about 500,000, the great majority belong- 
ing to the industrial classes of society. J 

52. The Catholic King of England, James II., having 
been dethroned, took refuge at the French court ; and, Louis 
supporting his cause, war was declared between France and 
England (1689). All the great powers of Europe were 
combined against the French monarch, who at once put his 
forces in motion to forestall the action of his enemies. He 
sent an army into Germany, captured several cities, and 
ruthlessly devastated a large tract of country (the Palati- 
nate) in order to prevent it from being used by his adver- 
saries. § 

53. The greatest opposition to the new King of England, 



62, Why was war declared between France and England ? Against whom had 
Louis to contend ? What course did he pursue ? What cruel measure did he cany 
our ? 

53. Give an account of lUe invasion of Ireland- What battle was fought ? Its 
F9«ult? 
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among his own people, was in Ireland. Louis, therefore, 
sent James IL with a naval force and an army to invade it. 
Landing in the south of the island, he marched north, his 
army being constantly swelled by the disaffected Irish. The 
forces of William, on the other hand, landed in the north. 



and marching south, met the invaders on the banks of the 
river Boyne (July 12, 1690), and completely routed them. 
James IL fled from the field, and returned to France. 

54. From 1690 to 1693, the war went on, on all sides, 
with vigor. In the southeast, the French encountered the 

64. Between what yenrs was the war actively carried on f Whom did the French 
encounter in Savoy ? What personage appears her© ? What naval battle occurred ? 
What was the result ? 
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Duke of Savoy and defeated him ; but were forced to retreat 
by Prince Eugene, who here began the military career which 
was afterward so brilliant. A French fleet, which was in- 
tended to assist in anotiier invasion of England, attacked 
the combined Dutch and English fleets off Cape La Hogue 
{hdg\ and escaped only with partial destruction (1692)./ 

55. Treaty of Rys-wick. — The struggle, which had 
been waged by both sides for seven years as a war of devas- 
tation, now began to weigh heavily upon the resources of 
both. For three years it had been carried on without decis- 
ive results. The sacrifices of France had been enormous, 
and Louis had lost many of his great ministers and generals. 
The Duke of Savoy was the first to abandon the league 
against him, and this was the signal for a general with- 
drawal of the other powers. The treaty of Eyswick was 
signed in 1697, Louis relinquishing nearly all his conquests, 
and recognizing the Prince of Orange as King of England. 

56. The approaching death of Charles 11., King of Spain, 
was the cause of great anxiety in Europe, since many of 
the reigning monarchs were related to him by ties of blood 
or marriage, and might consider themselves his heirs ; and 
thus a dispute in regard to the succession might again bring 
on a general war. In the year 1700, Charles died, naming 
Philip of ^jou, the grandson of Louis XIV., his heir. 
Louis consented to this arrangement ; * but the other powers 
were alarmed, since the union of France and Spain under 
one king threatened the peace of Europe. This alarm was 
now increased by the expulsion by Louis of the Dutch garri- 
sons from certain places in the Netherlands, and by his open 
defiance of William III., in recognizing as the lawful King 
of England the son of James 11. , that monarch having recently 
died (1701). The designs of the French king were now un- 

• When the ypnng Kng set out from Versailles to take possession of the Spanish 
throne, Louis XIV. affectionately embraced him, and his last words to him were : " Go, 

— son, go; there are no lonf ' — " '" '"- **''" *'" *-**~»*-'' *»«-* *»»- *— 

gdoms were really united. 



my son, go ; there are no longer any Pyrenees ! " By this he intimated that the two 



55. How long was the war waged? What had been its result f Who deserted 
the league f What treaty was signed ? 

56. what caused anxiety in Kurope? Whv? When did Charles of Spain die? 
WbQM 4i4 he Qftmo as W? heir ? What coarso did Louis purwe ? What followed ? 
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masked, and England,* Holland, Germany, and Austria 
entered into the "Grand Alliance" against him (1701). f 

57. The War of the Spanish Succession.— The 

French permitted Prince Eugene to invade northern Italy 
and capture a portion of it, almost without striking a blow. 
Villeroi (veel-rwah), a favorite of Madame de Maintenon, 
then took the command. This general was defeated by 
Prince Eugene, who afterward captured the French com- 
mander himself in Cremona. The French succeeded in 
checking the progress of Prince Eugene, and gained some 
slight successes in Italy ; but these were the only good for- 
tune that France, in this war, was destined to enjoy. 

58. Battle of Blenheim.— The death of William of 
Orange did not interfere with the prosecution of the war. 
An insurrection of the Protestants of the Cevennes took 
place at this time, known as the war of the Camisards {kah- 
me'Zahr')yX which was ei;icouraged by the enemies of the king, 
and accompanied by atrocious cruelties on both sides. It 
was finally suppressed, but with the loss of at least 100,000 
lives (1704). About this time, a dreadful disaster to the 
French arms occurred in the north-east. The English Duke 
of Marlborough and Prince Eugene completely routed the 
French in the battle of Blenheim (hlen-hiine), inflicting such 
terrible losses upon them that none of the king's attendants 
dared to tell him of the news (1704). § This duty was finally 

• Before war was formally declared by the English parliament, William of Orange met 
with an accident which proved fatal. He fell from his horse, and broke his collar-bone ; 
and in about a fortnight afterward expired (March 8th, 1702). 

t Portugal some time after Joined the league, while France could only number as her 
allies Spam, the Dukes of Savoy and Modena, and the Elector of Bavaria. 

t The Camisards derived their name from the canUna^ a white frock which they wore, 
so as to be distinguished at night. They were the descendants of the Waldenses and Al- 
blgenses who had taken refuge in the Cevennes, and had adopted the Calvlnlstlc faith. 
The insurrection commenced in ITOS. Troops of robbers who infested some parts of 
Languedoc afterward assumed their name ; but they themselves are represented as an 
honest and peaceful people. The persecutions to which they were subjected drove them 
into rebellion. 

\ " The battle of Blenheim, in which from e0.000 to 80,000 men were engaged on either 
side, cost to the vanquished 12,000 men killed, besides a greater number made prisoners. 
The quantity of cannon, colors, and other trophies was immense. But its effects were 
greater than all. The French armies were obliged to evacuate Germany altogether, 
abandon Bavaria, and retire behind the Rhine. Marlborough proved to Vienna another 
Sobieski."— Oot^«*« History qf France. 

67. Where did the war begin ? What was done then? What distinp^uishedgt-n- 
eral fought against the French f Who toofothe command of the French army f What 
followed ? 

58. What was the effect of the death o' the King of England ? What revolt oc 
cnrred ? What great battle was fought ? Where u Blenheim f (See Progressive 
Hap, No. 4.) What was the result of this battle f 
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imposed upon Madame de Maintenon. By this defeat, a 
large tract of country, including Bayaria, was gained by the 
allies, who now threatened an invasion of France. 

59. Another victory, not less signal, was won by the Duke 
of Marlborough, two years after, at Eamillies {ram-e-leez'). 
Villeroi was beaten with a loss of 20,000 men, and all of the 
Spanish Netherlands was reclaimed by the conqueror. In 
Italy the French were laying siege to Turin ; but the inca- 
pacity of their commander was so great that Prince Eugene, 
after incurring numerous risks unmolested, broke through 
their lines and compelled them to abandon the siege (1706). 
All of the French conquests in Italy were lost by this disaster ; 
and the allies, under Prince Eugene and the Duke of Savoy, 
invaded France and laid siege to Toulon. Here, however, 
their good fortune failed them ; after sufEering serious losses 
they were compelled to retreat. In Spain, the prospect for 
Louis was not less gloomy. The English captured the 
stronghold of Gibraltar (1704), which commands the Medi- 
terranean ; Philip V. abandoned his capital ; the Archduke 
Charles of Austria, who had been declared the rightful 
King of Spain by the allies, landed in Spain, and captured 
Barcelona (1705). He soon afterward entered Madrid, and 
was proclaimed king (1706). 

60. Notwithstanding these reverses, Louis still dared to 
take the offensive. James the Pretender, the son of James 
II., was provided by Louis with a fleet ; and an effort was 
made to carry him to Scotland, and there proclaim him King 
of England. This enterprise had the promise of success, 
from the fact that the Scotch were at that time ^especially 
disaffected toward the English on account of the passage 
of the **Act of Union.'' It was foiled, however, by the 
English admiral Byng {Mng), who captured several vessels 
of the French fleet, and compelled the remainder to re- 
turn to France (1707). The following year, Marlborough 

59. What is said of the battle of Ramilliea? Where is Ramillies ? How was Italy 
lost to the French f Give an account of the prosress of the war in Spain. 

60* What measure did Louis undertake against England ? Its result? Who was 
James the Pretender r What other engagements took ^ace ? 
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and Prince Eugene again joined their forces, defeated the 
French at Oudenarde {oo-de-nard'), and besieged and cap- 
tured Lille. 

61. The road to Paris was now open to the allies, and the 
terror and discouragement which this condition of affairs 
produced were increased by a threatened famine, which the 
severe winter of 1709 occasioned. So bitter was the cold 
that all the oliye trees perished, the seed was frozen in the 
ground, and no harrests were gathered the following sum- 
mer. The inhabitants of Paris were reduced to great ex- 
tremity; and the general discontent found expression in 
riots, attacks upon the king in pamphlets, and demands for 
the conclusion of a treaty of peace. The king yielded and 
sent ambassadors to the allies ; but the terms insisted upon 
were so humiliating that he refused them, and his exas- 
perated people sustained him in a new and desperate effort 
to retrieve his fortunes on the battle-field. The king sent 
his gold plate to be melted and coined, the rich contributed 
freely to the general fund, and volunteered as private sol- 
diers to defend their country. 

62, Battle of Malplaquet. — With the new army thus 
placed in the field, Villars marched against the allies and 
met them at Malplaquet {maUplah'ka), where a terrible bat- 
tle was fought (1709). The struggle was so desperate that, 
though the allies remained in possession of the field, they 
lost 20,000 men, while the loss of the French was only 8,000. 
Villars was wounded, however, and the capture of the for- 
tress of Mons {monz) by the allies speedily followed. In the 
midst of active hostilities, Louis continued his propositions 
for peace ; but one condition, constantly insisted upon by 
the allies, prevented a treaty. This was, that Louis should 
abandon his grandson in Spain, a step which the king's sense 
of honor would not permit him to take. 

61. What was now the condition of affairs? How was the eeneral gloom in- 
creased f What prevented the conclusion of a treaty of peace? How were means 
obtained to carry on the war ? 

62« Where was the laH great battle fon^ht. and when ? Where is Malplaquet ? 
f See map, page 64.) What was the loss OQ each side J On what condition did the allies 
insist? 
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63. Peace of Utrecht. — Fortune, howeyer, now came 
to the aid of France. The Duke of Vend6me defeated the 
army of the archduke in Spain (1710), and reinstated Philip 
V. on his throne. The league also gave signs of dissolution. 
Intrigues at the English court led to the recall of the Duke 
of Marlborough ; and the Archduke Charles, who was sud- 
denly made emperor by the death of his father, became, by 
this event, so powerful as to create a feeling of jealousy to- 
ward him among the other members of the league. A 
truce was agreed to by England, and preliminaries of peace 
were signed in London (October 8th, 1711). Germany, how- 
ever, continued the war. Prince Eugene, with a large army, 
undertook a new invasion of France, but was met by Marshal 
Villars and routed (1712). This defeat saved France, and 
hastened the treaty of peace, which was signed at Utrecht 
(April 11, 1713). Other treaties were afterward concluded 
with Germany and Austria, and France was once more at 
peace. 

64. By these treaties, France renounced her claim to the 
throne of Spain, refused to advocate further the claim of 
James the Pretender to the English throne, closed the har- 
bor of Dunkirk, signed a commercial treaty with Holland 
and England, and ceded to the latter important possessions 
in the New World, consisting chiefly of Acadia, in which 
Port Royal, the principal settlement, had been taken in 
1710, and named Annapolis, in honor of the English queen, 
Anne. The resources of France had been exhausted by the 
long struggle, and her condition at its close was deplorable.* 

65. Death of Iiouis XIV. — The gloom thus produced 
in the mind of the king was now increased by the infirmities 

• In 1694 F^n^on had said In a letter to the klnj? : "Tour people are dylnpr of hunper ; 
the cultivation or the soil has been almost entirely given up ; city and country are alike 
depopulated ; trade languishes, and commerce is annihilated." Seven years after, the 
war of the Spanish Succession broke out, and raged for twelve years, filling France with 
untold misery. ^ * w> 

63. What chancre took place in the aspect of affairs? What was airreedtoby 
England ? Wliat victory did the French gain ? What treaty was signed a few months 
after ? 

64. What were the conditions imposed upon the kin? by the treaty of Utrecht ? 
What American possessions were given up ? What was the condition of France ? 

65. How was Louis bereaved? Who of his immediate family remained ? When 
did his death occur f 
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of age and by seyere domestic afflictions. His only legitimate 
son, the dauphin ; the young dauphiness^* who was the idol of 
the king; her husband, the Duke of Burgundy, f and two 
grandsons, died within three years. Of all his family, his 
grandson, the King of Spain, and his great-grandson, the 
Duke of Anjou, alone remained. On the 1st of September, 
1715, the king himself died, at the age of seventy-seven, 
leaving his kingdom utterly bankrupt and exhausted. He 
was succeeded by Louis, his great-grandson. J 

66. Louis XIV. had wielded the scepter seventy-two years. 
His is the longest reign, and, in many respects, the most mo- 
mentous and instructive in French history. Palling heir to 
the throne at the age of five, he entered, eight years later, 
into possession of that absolute power which the progress 
of affairs had gradually prepared for him ; and, at the age 
of twenty-three, proudly declared his intention of exercis- 
ing it. His famous answer, " To me ! '* given at this pe- 
riod, to the members of his council, when they asked him, 
on the death of Mazarin, to whom they should in future ad- 
dress their communications on state affairs, afterward re- 
appeared in his still more famous declaration, "I am the 
State." This latter expression seems an idle boast ; yet never, 
perhaps, was any king more justified in making it. / 

67. His character and personal appearance at this time 
have been carefully described. He was of middle height 
and well proportioned, with blue eyes, a large and shapely 

* On the death of Louis, the daaphln, his son Louis, Duke of Burgundy, became the 
dauphin: and his wife, Adelaide of Savor, who is here referred to. the dauphiness. She 
died in February. 1712, and her husbaiid followed her within a week. 

tTbe loss of •wis prince occasioned great sorrow. He had been Instructed by Arch> 
bishop F^n^lon ; and great expectations were therefore entertained of his virtue and 
capacity. 

f " At eight o'clock on the following morning Louis XIV. expired. As he exhaled his 
last sigh, a man was seen to approach a window of the state apartment which opened on 
the great balcony, and throw it suddenly back. It was the captain of the body-guard, 
who nad no sooner attracted the attention of the populace, by whom the court-yard was 
thronged in expectation of the tldlnf^ which they knew could not be long delayed, than, 
raising his truncheon above his head, he broke It in the center, and throwing the pieces 
among the crowd, exclaimed in a loud voice, * The king is dead ! * Then seizing another 
staff ^om an attendant, without the pause of an instant, he flourished it In the air as 
he shouted, ' Long live the king ! * And a multitudinous echo from the depths of the 
lately deserted apartment answered buoyantly, 'Long live the king.' '*—Pardoe*8 Louis 
XIV. 

66. How long did Lonis XIV. reign ? What is said of the importance of his 
reiam? 

6T. What was the personal appearance of Louit> XIV. ? What is said of his edu- 
cation and manners ? What of his character ! 
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nose, an expressive mouth, and waving masses of chestnut- 
brown hair. He was an excellent horseman, and fond of 
manly sports, taking special pleasure in hunting and in the 
work necessary for the proper conduct of war. He was 
thoroughly self-possessed and courtly, though he had never 
been taught even to read. He thought quickly but spoke 
deliberately, and with a certain preciseness and carefulness 
of accent that fixed the attention of the listener. At once 
generous and haughty, he was impatient of counsel, and 
formed sudden resolutions which were changed only with 
the greatest difficulty. His favor was shown by rewards 
distributed with a lavish hand, while his punishments were 
summary and severe. 

68. The virtues and vices which accompany the exercise 
of unlimited power were manifested during his reign in a 
striking manner. He made his court and capital the gayest 
in Europe. In dress, manners, and everything that per- 
tains to luxury and taste, the fashion there prevailing be- 
came the fashion of the civilized world. Poets, painters, 
men of letters, and artists of every kind, attracted by his mu- 
nificence as well as by the patronage of the nobility whom 
he gathered round him, crowded to Paris, and found in its 
brilliant and intellectual society a congenial home. ' He 
gave a new impulse to science, letters, and art, projected 
great public works, and left numerous enduring monuments 
of his public spirit and his taste, as well as also of his folly 
and recklessness. * 

1715 **• Louis XV. — Proud as the French were of 
to the Grand Monarque, joy was everywhere manifest- 
ed at his death ; for his pride, luxury, and extrava- 
gance had been the cause of immense suffering and distress. 

• His last words to his fn^at-grandson who succeeded hira were : " My child, you are 
about to become a great king ; do not Imitate me either In my taste for building or In my 
love of war. Endeavor, on the contrary, to live In peace with the neighboring nations ; 
render to God all that you owe, and cause his name to be honored by your subjects. 
Strive also to relieve the burdens of your people, which I myself have been unable to do." 

68 • What further is said of his reign ? To what did he give an impulse ? 

69, What feeling was manifested at the death of Louis XTV. ? Why ? Who was 
made regent ? Under whose instruction was Louis XV. placed ? What was one of 
the first acts of the regent ? 
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Philip, Duke of Orleans, was made regent, to act during the 
minority of Louis, and the Abbe de Pleu'ry, noted for his 
virtues and his accomplishments, was appointed confessor to 
the young king. One of the first acts of the regent was 
to enter into an alliance with England against Spain, which 
was also joined by Holland (1717).* 

70. Spain, however, had recently become a fopmidable 
power, through the wise administration of her prime min- 
ister. Cardinal Alberoni (ahl-be-ro'ne). She looked upon 
George I. as a usurper, and upon the Duke of Orleans as 
holding his office of regent illegally, because it was in defi- 
ance of the will of Louis XIV. Alberoni now saw an op- 
portunity of restoring to Spain her ancient power at the ex- 
pense of a general war in Europe. He set up the claim of 
his master Philip V. to the throne of France, he being 
grandson of Louis XIV. ; and entered into negotiations with 
Charles XII., of Sweden, and Peter the Great, of Eussia, to 
overthrow George I., and seat the Pretender in his place. 
He also hoped, while Europe was thus engaged in war, to 
seize Sicily, and wrest Sardinia from the Emperor of Austria, 
who was then on the verge of war with the Turks. 

71. In this plot, however, he was foiled by the Abbe 
Dubois (du-bwah'), the prime minister and former preceptor 
of the Duke of Orleans, into whose hands the correspond- 
ence of the Spanish ambassador at Paris fell. The principal 
sufferers by the discovery of this plot were the Duke and 
Duchess of Maine and the nobility of Brittany, who were 
nearly all engaged in it. The triple alliance was now made 
quadruple by the entrance of Austria (1718) ; and it was 
thought that Spain would sue for peace, but she had already 
invaded Sardinia and had almost conquered Sicily. The 

* Philip V. of Spain accused the regent of conspiring against his young charge with the 
Intention of seizing the crown for himself. George IT, then King of England, entered 
into this alliance the more readily since one of Its conditions was that the Duke of Or- 
leans should banish from France James the Pretender, who also aspired to the English 
throne. ^ 

TO. What had increased the influence of Spain ? What views were entertained 
by the Spanish Government ? What claim was set up ? What negotiations did Albe- 
roni enter into ? What also did he hope ? 

71. How was the plan foiled ? what followed ? What new war was caused ?. 
How did it end? 
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exposure of the designs of Spain at once produced a war 
between that country and Prance ; and in this the English 
fleet played a prominent part, bringing it to an end fortunate 
for Prance. Alberoni retired in disgrace ; Spain accepted 
the tenns of the alliance, and gave up the Netherlands ; the 
power of Austria in Italy was confirmed, the emperor re- 
ceiving Sicily in exchange for Sardinia, which was given to 
the Duke of Savoy (1720). 

72. Financial System of John Law. — ^About this 
time^ Prance was wonderfully excited by the financial system 
of a Scotch adventurer named John Law. The enormous 
public debt bequeathed to the kingdom by Louis XIV., the 
great depression in business, and the general bankruptcy 
which threatened almost every one, caused the people to 
lend a willing ear to any measure of relief proposed. Law 
founded a bank in 1716, and made a proposition to pay off 
the public debt and make money plentiful by an enormous 
issue of paper money unsupported by specie. His project 
was regarded with favor by the government ; and, in 1718, 
his institution was made a royal bank. To this he united 
a company which had the exclusive right of commerce with 
the valley of the Mississippi. 

73. Eumors were circulated of the discovery of vast mines 
of gold and silver in the New World, and the shares of the 
company sold for many times their par value. The com- 
merce of the Indies and of Senegal was afterward joined with 
that of the Mississippi in one great company, and Law was 
made Controller-General of Prance. The shares of the com- 
pany sold at twenty, thirty, and even forty times their face 
value. The thirst for speculation increased with astonishing 
rapidity, and peiTaded all ranks.* Portunes were made in 
a day. Bills were issued to an amount equal to eighty times 

* The rich brought their plate and Jewels to be conyerted into stock ; the poor, their 
scanty earnings for the same purpose. 



T2. Who was John Law ? What schemes did he propose ? How was his project 
received ? 

73, Give an account of the excitement produced by Law's scheme, How did it 
end? What becftme of L^w ? 
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that of all the silver in the kingdom. The whole vast sys- 
tem, however, rested almost solely on credit. At the first 
demand for specie, it crumbled and fell. Fortunes were lost 
as rapidly as they had been made ; ruin succeeded ; and 
Law, proscribed and exiled from Prance, took refuge in 
Venice.* 

74. The recklessness produced by this wild speculation 
was increased by the depression which followed it, and was 
reflected in the manners and morals of the people. The 
shameless conduct of the regent's court did nothing to 
check this ; and the example thus set was followed, in great 
measure, throughout Prance. Disease now came to add its 
horrors to the misery of thebankrupt people. A vessel from 
Syria entered the port of Marseilles, and introduced a pesti- 
lence which swept over Provence, carrying ofE more than 
80,000 persons (1720). Two years after, great anxiety was 
caused by the illness of the young king ; and, on his recov- 
ery, he was crowned at Rheims, and the following year his 
majority was declared (1723). The death of Cardinal Du- 
bois occurred the same year. 

75. In 1725, the king was married to the daughter of the 
King of Poland, that monarch having lost his throne through 
the reverses of his protector, Charles XII. of Sweden. Pleu- 
ry, Bishop of Prejus {fra-zlioo'), afteryard car(iinal, now be- 
came minister (1726). He had been the preceptor of the 
king, and was highly esteemed by him. The new prime 
minister, by his good judgment and economy, did much to 
restore the finances of the kingdom to a healthy condition, 
while his placid temperament preserved it for many years 
from war. The death of Augustus 11., King of Poland, 

• **A few days before the Parliament denounced Law's establishment as fraudnlent 
and bankrupt, his carriage was assailed bv the mob In the court of the Palais Roval, and 
torn to pieces, he himself escaping Into the palace. Several persons had been stifled at 
the door of the bank on that yerv d|^, while seeking to change ten-franc notes to boy 
provisions In the market/'— CroM>«*« mstory cf France, 



74* What is 8aid of the state of manners and morals ? Describe the Plague of 
1720. When was the king crowned? When was his majority declared ? When did 
Dubois die ? 

76. To whom was the king married ? How did Fleury become prime minister? 
What is said of him ? What caui*cd a dispute ? Who were the rivals for the Polish 
tlirone ? Who were their respective supporters ? 
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however, in 1733, gave rise to a dispute over the succession ; 
his son, Augustus III., Elector of Saxony, and Stanislaus 
Lec-zyns'ki, the father-in-law of Louis XV., being competi- 
tors. The former was supported by Bussia and the -Emperor 
Charles VI. of Austria ; the latter, by France, Spain, and 
Sardinia. 

76. During the war that followed, nearly all Italy was lost 
to Austria ; France became master of the province of Milan ; 
and Spain, of Naples and Sicily. The war was ended by the 
treaty of Vienna (1735). By this, Stanislaus received as his 
portion the province of Lorraine, which, at his death, was 
to revert to France. Shortly after (1740), Europe was again 
thrown into commotion by the death of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria. Notwithstanding the precautions he had ta,ken to con- 
firm the succession to his daughter, Maria Theresa, five other 
claimants presented themselves : Charles Albert, Elector of 
Bavaria; Augustus III., Elector of Saxony; Philip V., of 
Spain; Frederick 11. , King of Prussia; and Charles Em- 
manuel, King of Sardinia. 

77. War of the Austrian Succession. — The war that 
ensued is known in history as the war of the Austrian Suc- 
cession. The King of Prussia was the first to move. The 
greater part of Silesia was soon wrested by him from Maria 
Theresa (1740). France took the side of the Elector of Ba- 
varia, acting with Prussia to make him emperor. A French 
army of 40,000 men entered Bavaria, captured Lintz, threat- 
ened Vienna without aitacking it, and invaded Bohemia, the 
capital of which, Prague, was carried by storm. Charles Al- 
bert was there crowned King of Bohemia,, and soon after 
returned to Frankfort, where he was elected emperor under 
the name of Charles VII. Maria Theresa was not appalled 
by the gravity of the situation. She called upon her faith- 
ful subjects, the Hungarians, to defend her, arousing their 

76. What events of the war are mentioned ? How was Europe again thrown into 
commotion ? 

77. What war ensaed? Who was the first to move ? What did he accomplish ? 
Whof« sid*" did France take ? What was done by the French army ? What fol- 
lowed ? Wh'it was the conduct of Mftrif^ Theresa ? Whftt othey movements ar^ 
mentioned ? 
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patriotism by showing them her infapiit child,* and detached 
Frederick II. from the coalition by ceding Silesia to him. 
The Elector of Saxony retired from the contest also, while 
the King of Sardinia, and England, with her powerful navy, 
entered it on the side of Austria^ 

78, The French army in Prague was in imminent danger. 
Its retreat was cut ofE by the recapture of Lintz ; and it was 
saved only by the rapid movem^ts of the army in Bavaria, 
which entered Bohemia and captured Egra, thus opening a 
way of escape. England now took a more active part in the 
war. George II. in person, and his son, the Duke of Cum- 
berland, entered Bavaria with an Anglo-German army, and 
met the French at Dettingen (1743), where an almost certain 
victory for the French was changed by an imprudent act into . 
a bloody defeat. By this misfortune, they were compelled 
to retreat from Bavaria and Germany, and the newly-made 
Emperor of Germany, Charles VII., was forced to sign a 
treaty, in which he surrendered Bavaria to Maria Theresa 
till the end of the war, renounced all claim to the throne of 
Austria, and bound himself to remain neutral. 

79, In the midst of these disasters, Cardinal Pleury died 
(1743) ; but the war was continued. Terms were offered by 
Prance, but refused by Austria. War was, therefore, de- 
clared by France against Austria and England. Louis XV. 
now entered into a new alliance, and the scene of conflict 
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T8. What was the sitnation of the French army, and how was it saved ? Between 
whom was the battle of Dettingen fonght ? What was the result ? 

T9. When did Pleurydie ? Why was the war continued ? What country became 
the scene of conflict ? Who commanded the French troops in the Netherlands ? Why 
4id yre^eri^l^ the Qreat re-enter the congest ? What wfis the effect of his action ? 
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was changed to the Netherlands, where the French troops 
were commanded by Marshal Saxe, the king himself appear- 
ing in the midst of his army. Frederick the Great of Prus- 
sia, meantime, jealous of the increasing power of Austria, 
entered the field against her, invading Moravia and Bohemia, 
and capturing Prague. By this act, the campaign on the 
Rhine was for a time arrested ; and Charles VII. returned 
to Bavaria, but only to die there. His successor concluded 
a treaty with Maria Theresa, renouncing all claim to the 
territory of Austria. 

80. Battle of Fontenoy. — In the Netherlands, how- 
ever, the war went on. The English, Dutch, and Austrians, 
under the command of the Duke of Cumberland, attacked 
the French at Fontenoy {fon-ta-nwah') (1745). In this ac- 
tion, at which Louis XV. and the dauphin were present, and 
which Marshal Saxe directed from his litter, the French won 
a glorious victory, which opened the way to the subjugation 
of Flanders. The following year the French entered Brus- 
sels in triumph. The election of the husband of Maria 
Theresa as emperor, under the title of Francis I., followed ; 
and the brilliant victories of the King of Prussia led to the 
treaty of Dresden, by which Frederick II. retired from the 
contest, and left France without an ally in Germany. 

81. The successes of the French in Italy had been not less 
signal than those in the north. Aided by Spain, Naples, 
and Genoa, they wrested from Austria nearly all her posses- 
sions there ; but lost them the year after, through the rup- 
ture of the alliance with Spain, and the superior force which 
Maria Theresa sent there. At this time, also, the unwel- 
come news reached France of the capture of Louisburg,* 
in North America; while the failure of the expedition of 
Charles Edward, the Pretender, increased the general gloom. 

• situated on Cape Breton Island, east of Nora Scotia. It was one of the most strongly 
f ortmed towns in America. 



80, Give an acconnt of the battle of Fontenoy. Who were the opposing com- 
manders ? Who now became emperor ? What was the result to France of the treaty 
of Dresden ? ^^^ i t m 

8 1 . What was the fortune of France in Italy ? Give an account of the invasion of 
Charles Edward, the Pretender. Where was he defeated ? 
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This prince, starting with a single vessel of war in 1746, 
landed on the west coast of Scotland, proclaimed himself 
regent, and, aided by the Scotch, gave battle to the English 
at Preston Pans, and defeated them; but his course was 
checked in the battle of CuUo'den (1746), and the revolution, 
which Louis XV. had hoped would paralyze the activity of 
the English, was suppressed. 

82. These reverses, however, and the losses of France in 
Italy, were more than balanced by brilliant successes in the 
north, under Marshal Saxe (sax), which created such alarm 
in Holland, that the Prince of Nassau was proclaimed stadt- 
holder. England and Holland were now disposed to treat 
for peace, and France was easily influenced in the same di- 
rection by the advance of a Eussian army toward the Ehine. 
Negotiations were opened at Aix-la-Chapelle, and a general 
peace was declared (1748). The result of this for France 
was the surrender of all her conquests in Europe and the 
Indies. 

83. A great change in the conduct of the king was shortly 
after noticed. The affection with which he had been re- 
garded gave place to an indifference which was produced by 
the change in his manner of living, and the questionable 
acts which he committed. Religious quarrels, in which the 
Parliament took part, led to the banishment of its members, 
and the establishment of a royal chamber in its place. The 
Parliament was afterward recalled ; but the quarrels between 
it and the king went on, and led to disorders in Paris and 
throughout France, which ended in an attempt upon the 
king's life by a wretch named Da'mi-ens. 

84. The Seven Tears' War. — These differences were 
scarcely adjusted when war again broke out. The treaty of 
Aix-la-chapelle had not settled definitely the limits of the 
colonies of France and England in America. Commissioners 

82. What were the snccesses of the French in the north ? What was the result ? 

83. What treaty ended the war? How was the iinpopnlarity of the king pro- 
duced ? What attempt was made on his life ? 

84. What was the cause of the Seven Years' war? What were the first actions in 
America ? How was Europe divided ? 
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met in Paris for this purpose in 1750, and for five years the 
discussion was carried on. Without waiting for their con- 
clusions^ however, the colonists in America began the con- 
test. A French officer, Jumonville, on his way to summon 
the English to leave the Ohio, was attacked and killed by 
a small force of Virginians and Indians under Washington 
(May 28, 1754). The following year, the English gene- 
ral, Braddock, commanding an expedition against Port Du- 
quesne {-kane), was drawn into an ambuscade by the French 
and Indians and defeated, losing his life ; while an English 
fleet captured two French war vessels and three hundred 
merchantmen. War was afterward declared. On the side 
of France were Austria, Bussia, and Saxony ; on that of 
England was Prussia, under Frederick the Great. 

85. Frederick at once put his army in motion and invaded 
Saxony. He then passed on into Bohemia, where he defeat- 
ed the Austrians, returned to Saxony, and joining the Saxon 
forces with his own, re-entered Bohemia, and again won a 
decisive victory at Prague (1757). Here for a time his vic- 
torious career was checked, he being defeated by the Austrians 
and driven out of Bohemia. Meantime, a French army 
entered Hanover and routed the English. The King of 
Prussia then finding his only ally beaten, and being menaced 
by the Bussians, the Swedes, and the Austrians, sued for 
peace. 

86. So imminent seemed the ruin of Frederick that the 
allies refused to treat with him. He determined, therefore, 
to strike one more blow. Leaving Silesia suddenly, he en- 
tered Saxony with 20,000 men, and. chose his battle-ground 
at Bosbach, where he was confronted by a French and Ger- 
man army of 50,000 men. The battle which followed was a 
complete victory for the King of Prussia (1757). Turning 
then upon the Austrians, he overtook them at Lissa, defeated 
them, and sent Ferdinand of Brunswick into the west to take 

85. Mention the events connected with the campaign of Frederick the Oreat. 
Why did he sue for peace ? ^ ^ ^ 

86* How was the energy of Frederick now shown ? Who commanded the 
French in the battle of Rosbach ? Its result ? What followed 1 
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command of the Hanoyerian troops^ which crossed the Ehine 
and inflicted another defeat upon the French (1758). The 
following year, the French won an important victory at 
Hes'se ; but the loss of the battle of Minden in TVestphalia 
the same year, and the jealousies of riyal commanders, re- 
sulted in permanent disadvantages to their arms. 

87. The Oampaign in America. — The efforts of the 
English forces, after the accession of William Pitt to the 
ministry, had been successfully exerted against the French 
colonies in America, and culminated in the capture of every 
important post contended for, including the city of Quebec 
(1759). The battle for the possession of the last place is 
memorable for the heroic deaths of Wolfe and Montcalm, 
the respective commanders. All Canada thus fell into the 
hands of the English, and a part of the French possessions 
in the West Indies met the same fate. 

88. The supremacy of the French in the East Indies was 
also lost. Notwithstanding the bravery of the French com- 
mander, Lally, Lord Clive captured Pondicherry (1760),* and 
put an end to the French rule in India. It was at this time 
that the Duke of Choiseul {shwah-ziil'), who had been ap- 
pointed minister of war, formed the idea of uniting all the 
members of the Bourbon family in an alliance for the pres- 
ervation of the territory of each. This alliance, known as 
the Family Compact, was formed in 1761. It included 
France, Spain, Naples, and Parma. England declared war 
against Spain, and invaded Portugal ; but Europe was 
tired of war, and many political changes had taken place 
which were favorable to peace. In 1763, the treaty of Paris 
was signed by France, England, Spain, and Portugal. By 
this treaty France relinquished nearly all her possessions 
on the continent of North America. 

• Pondicheny (pon-^ie-aher'-rv) la a maritime town In the sonth-eastern part of Hlndo> 
fltan, or India. 

87# What were the chief events of the war in America? Why is the battle of 
Quebec memorable ? What was the resnlt of it f What other French poBsessions 
were taken by the English ? 

88. Who rescued the East Indies from the French control ? Who became the 
French minister of war ? What idea did he form ? What was the Family Compact f 
What treaty ended the Seven Years* war ? What loss of territory did France sustain t 
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89. The result of the Seven Years' War was the firm 
establishment of the empire of Austria, and the sudden 
rise of Prussia to the front rank of the great powers of 
Europe, and the destruction of the naval power of France 
in favor of England. In December, 1766, occurred tho 
death of the dauphin ; and, the following year, that of King 
Stanislaus. By the latter, the province of Lorraine was 
reunited to France. Two years after, the queen, abandoned 
by the dissolute king, died after a six months' illness. In 
1768, the territory of France was increased by the addition of 
the island of Corsica, the inhabitants of which had rebelled 
against their Genoese masters, who called in the aid of 
France. After a war of several years, Genoa relinquished 
her claim to France, who carried on the war another year, 
at length putting to flight the native General Pa-o'li (1769). 

90. Suppression of Parliament. — One of the last 
public acts of Louis XV. was also one of the most unpop- 
ular. This was his arbitrary dissolution of Parliament 
(1771), growing out of the trial of the governor of Brit- 
tany. The people took the side of the Parliament, and the 
most energetic remonstrances were made to the king, but 
without avail. Other odious measures followed, one of the 
most tyrannous of which was the lettre de cachet (kah-sha), 
or sealed letter , by which any citizen could be arrested and 
deprived of his liberty by any person who had sufficient in- 
fluence to procure the letter from the king directing it. In 
the midst of general discontent produced by bad laws, an 
enormous public debt, and ruined agriculture and commerce, 
Louis XV. died (1774).* 

* Seldom has a monarch lost the affection of his subjects more thoroughly, or with bet- 
ter reason, than Louis XV. Long years of bad government had brought the people of 
France to regard their new sovereign with hope ; and so confidently did they look to him 
for relief that, In 1744, when he went to join the army and was taken sick at Metz, the 
grief of the people was profound and unmistakable ; and when the news of his returning 
health was received, grateful prayers were publicly offered up for the recovery of the 
Well Beloved, as he was affectionately called. The radical change In his conduct, how- 
ever, which occurred soon after, alienated their affections ; and ihe affairs of the king* 
dom were brought to such a condition that the king iilmself, though conscious of the 

89. What was the result of the war ? What deaths occurred at this time ? What 
province was restored to France ? How ? (See page 235, ^ 76.) What territory was 
acquired ? What general waf» defeated ? 

90. To what despotic measure did the king resort ? Describe the letfre de cachet. 
When did the king die ? 

11 
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91. The result of the rule of Louis XV. was to bring the 
power of the king into public contempt, and to pave the way 
for that destruction of it, at the hands of an outraged peo- 
ple, which followed soon after.* Notwithstanding the im- 
mense harm, however, done by his acts and his example to 
the material and moral welfare of the nation, some encour- 
agement was given to letters and art, and particularly to 
science. The revolution which occurred in religion, philoso- 
phy, and science at this time gave to France some of her 
most eminent writers. Many public works were undertaken 
and buildings erected which remain as evidences of the ten- 
dencies of the time. Chief among the latter were the Mili- 
tary School, the ^School of Surgery, the Pantheon, and the 
porch of St. Sulpice {sool-peece'). 

State of Society dubikg the Boubbok Peeiod. 

92. This period in French history is known as that of the 
absolute monarchy j for the king absorbed all the powers of 
the government, as there was no established check upon his 
authority. The Parliament of Paris, when called together, 
sometimes endeavored to assert the power of the people in 
opposition to that of the monarch; but the latter could 
always dismiss it when he perceived that it was becoming 
refractory, f 

.93. The nobles, except those connected with the court, 
were poor and helpless ; for, though their castles were in 

grave danger which attended his course, conld see no way of relief, bat consoled himself 
with the hope that the storm which was approaching would break upon his successor. 
His belief, in this respect, is well expressed in the famous, words of his favorite, Madame 
de Pompadour : " After us, the deluge ! " 

"" " A strong, firm hand was needed to grasp the scepter so triumphantly borne by Louis 
XIV. for seventy years ; biit Louis XV. was as weak as he was vicious. His reign is the 
most humiliating, the most deplorable, in French history. It was a reign unredeemed by 
any splendor or by any virtue **—Hienri Martinis History qf France. 

t The States-General gave place to the Afmemblv of the Notables, called to sanction the 
decrees of the monarch. Louis XIV., in the pride of absolute power, did not even call 
that, and completely silenced the Parliament of Paris, when it presumed to restrict him 
in his arbitrary measures. This arrogant disposition was displayed by him in his famous 
response to one who spoke of the state— ZVtot, c^est moil (The State, it is myself i) 
The power of the monarch had, indeed, become supreme. 



91 • How did the rule of Louis XV. aflfect the royal power ? What revolntion is 
referred to ? What did it give France ? What edifices were erected ? 

92. What name is given to this period ? Why ? What body attempted to check 
the royal authority ? 

93* What is said of the nobles ? The middle classes ? The peasantry f 
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mins^ their fields uncultivated and unproductive, and they 
themselves with scarcely the means of subsistence, their 
pride of rank forbade that they should labor to improve 
their condition.* The middle classes {bourgeoisie), mer- 
chants, trades-people, artisans, etc., were often affluent, 
sometimes rivaling the nobility in the richness of their 
houses, in their dress, and in their equipages. The general 
condition of the peasantry of France, during this whole 
period, was one of wretchedness and squalor, f 

94. When Henry IV. ascended the throne, the whole 
country was in an impoverished and desolate condition, the 
effect of the destructive religious wars which had been 
waged with such fury and for so many years. { Under the 
first of the Bourbons, who cherished the love of his coun- 
try and his people, great improvements were made ; and the 
freedom granted by the Edict of Nantes gave an impulse 
to every kind of industry, which was further promoted by 
the wise measures of the famous Duke of Sully. 

94. The succeeding monarchs, selfish, dissolute, and vain- 
glorious, stimulated commerce and manufactures, and en- 
couraged science and art ; but they were regardless of the 
happiness and prosperity of the people, the fruits of whose 
industry they wasted iij their wars, their extravagant enter- 



94. What was the condition of the conntry when Henry IV. commenced to reign f 
What did he accomplish ? Who aided in these measures ? 

95. What was the conduct of succeeding monarchs ? The result! What nearly 
ruined France ? 
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prises^ and their luxurious excesses. Splendid buildings and 
works of art commemorated their taste and refinement^ 
while the great mass of their subjects lived in penury and 
servitude.* The revocation of the Edict of Nantes by 
Louis XIY. almost ruined the kingdom. 

96. Manufaotures, Ck>mmeroey etc. — Commerce and 
manufactures of various kinds were encouraged by Henry 
IV. ; t but it was during the reign of Louis XIV., and under 
the administration of Colbert, that every department of in^ 
dustrial and commercial enterprise received its greatest im^ 
pulse. He established companies to trade in the East and 
West Indies,! thus forming a rival of the Dutch; he pro- 
moted the manufacture of fine cloths, encouraged the culti- 
vation of mulberry trees, and the art of making plate glass, 
which had been imported into Prance from Venice. 

97. The manufacture of porcelain, at Sevres (s^r), and 
the world-renowned Gobelin tapestry, date from this pe- 
riod. Machinery for weaving stockings was imported by Col- 
bert from England, and lace-making was introduced from 
Flanders and Venice. Eoads were improved, and commerce 
greatly promoted by the construction of the great Canal of 
Languedoc, to connect the Atlantic Ocean with the Mediter- 
ranean (1664-1681). 

98. Among the most important reforms introduced during 

*Thl8 is particularly tme of the reign of Louis XIV. Magniflcent entertalnmenta, 
long and mlnous wars, and the constmctlon of splendid palaces and other holldlngs, to 
gratify the ambition, lazory.and ostentation of the Orand Monarque, so drained the 
country that nearly one-tenth of the people were reduced to hopeless heggtaj. Money 
was loaned at twenty-flve per cent. New and constantly Increasing taxes were made 
necessary to meet the cnrrent expenses ; and the public debt rose to an amoimt eanal at 
the present time to $8,000,000,000. 

t ^ The enlightened policy of the Mng is seen In the foundation of mannf actnres of 
the fine crape of Bolosna, of Milanesegold thread (of which there was Imported an- 



and the Introduction of the rearlngof horses to aToId the necessity of Importing them 
from Germany, Spain, Turkey, and England."— Dwrwy** Bistory of France. 

IThrous^ the Influence of Colbert, the colonial policy of France was extenslyely de* 
veloped. l*wo great companies were created: the East India Company, for the con> 
trol of the commerce of the East : and the West India and African Company, which con- 
trolled the trade of North America, the Antilles, and the west coast of Africa. The 
most vigorous measures were taken to encourage emigration and commerce betweea 
the mother companies and the colonies- a project which Richelieu had conoelyed, bat 
had only In part realized. 

96* By whom were commerce and manufactures encouraged ? What else was eg> 

tabliehed or encouraged ? 
07* What manufactures were introduced ? How was commerce promoted f 
98* What reforms were effected ? What schools established ? What was done 'toy 

Vanban ? What was introduced f 
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the same reign was the re-organization of the army and navy, 
accomplished under the direction of the great war minister, 
LouYois {loo-vfoah'). For the army, schools of artillery were 
founded at Metz, Douai, and Strasbourg ; and the art of for- 
tification was carried to a high degree of perfection by Vau- 
ban. The bayonet as now used was invented at Bayonne 
(hence its name), in 1640. Marine arsenals were built at 
Brest, Eochefort, Toulon, Havre, and Dunkirk.* 



PAVILION OF BBNRT lY. AT 8T. GKRMAIN. 

•9« Buildings. — ^Numerous buildings of great magnifi- 
cence were erected during this period : only a few can be 
here referred to. Without loving the arts as did his imme- 
diate predecessors, Henry FV. was not wanting in a taste for 
splendid architecture. He caused a beautiful pavilion to be 
constructed at St. Germain, where Francis I. had built rather 
a fortress than a royal residence ; and finished the facade 
of the Hdtel de Ville, which had been commenced by 
Francis I., besides erecting or completing many other 
structures. 

• One hundred yeisels of war were bnflt In the year 1672 alone ; and, in Iffil, tte 
French navy consisted of 280 yesBela, requiring for its service 160,000 men. 



9^ Wliat boildings were erected bj Louis IV, ? 
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100. Richelieu had a great loye and taste for architecture. 
The Palais Cardinal,* left unfinished by him, was subse- 
quently completed, and became the residence of the king 
under the name of the Palais Boyal. This great minister 
also rebuilt the Sorbonne. 



BOTAL OOUBT—YISBSAILLBS. 



101. During the reign of Louis XIV., Prance, and espe- 
cially Paris, was adorned with parks and public buildings 
to an extent previously unknown. The most celebrated 
of these were the Observatory, the Church of Val-de-Grdce 
{vahl-diih-grahs'), the Colonnade of the Louvre, the H6tel 
des Invalides (ahng-val-eed'), the Place du Carrousel {kar- 
roO'ZeV), the Place des Victoires {plahs da vic-twar'), Place 

* *' For seyen years tbe f amoos Le Mercler labored to perfect It as a building j and dar> 
Ing bis long administration, tbe cardinal never ceased to decorate It wltb everjrfblng rare 
or IvaxaiouB.**— James. 

1 00, What buildings were erected by Richelieu ? What was established by him t 

101. What buildings were erected or improved by Louis XIV. ? 
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Vendome,* and additions to the Tuileries ; but, beyond 
all others in extent and magnificance, is the celebrated pal- 
ace and gardens of Versailles {ydr-sdlz'). In this last work, 
enormous sums of money were consumed, vastly exceeding 
those expended by any other monarch of France. The Pan- 
theon t was commenced during the reign of Louis XV., and 
many other beautiful buildings were erected. / 

102. Soienoey Art, Iiiterature, etc. — Many scientific 
and literary institutions date from the time of Bichelieu. 
He established the French Academy {VAcademie Fran^aise) 
in 1635, designing, by its means, to improve the language 
and the literary taste of the French people ; and besides re- 
building the Sorbonne, he built the College du Plessis {pies- 
see'), founded the royal printing press, and the Gtarden of 
Plants {Jardin des Plantes), especially for students of medi- 
cine, and was a great patron of men of letters, among them 
Comeille {Jcor-ndT), the dramatist. 

103. Mazarin % was also a friend to art, literature, and edu- 
cation. He collected a grand library for the use of men of 
letters, founded the College of the Four Nations for pupils 
of-the University who belonged to the Spanish, Italian, Ger- 
man, and Flemish provinces recently annexed to the king- 
dom, and bequeathed to this institution 800,000 crowns. 
He imported from Italy a number of paintings, statues, and 
other works of art, and was a great patron of music. He 
also founded the Academy of Painting and Sculpture 
(1655). In the subsequent part of this reign the Academy 

* **LoQl8 Xrv. has been accused of Intolerable pride, for safferlnff the base of his 
statue In the Place des Vlctolres to be surrounded with slaves in fetters ; but neither 
this statue, nor that in the Place de Venddme, was erected by him. The former is a mon- 
ument of the greatness of soul of the first Marshal de FeulUade, and of his gratitude to 
his master. He expended on this statue 500,000 Uvres (about $100,000), and the city added 
as much more to render the place regular."— Fo«a/r«*« Age of Louis XIV. 

t The Pantheon was built at the instance of Madame de Pompadour, the king's mis- 
tress, to replace the old church of St. Oenevieye, the patron saint of Paris. It was com- 
menced in 1764, and completed in 1790. It was designed to perpetuate the memory of 
Illustrious citizens ; and now contains cenotaphs and tombs of Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
other distinguished men. 

X Mazarin was remarkable for his avarice. He accumulated a private fortune amount- 
ing to fifty millions of francs ($10,000,000), equal to about double that sum according to 
the present value of money. 



1 0^« What literary institutions were established by Richelieu ? Of what was he 
a patron ? • 

108* What institutions were founded and endowed by Mazarin ? 
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of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres (1663) and the Academy 
of Science (1666) were established.* 

104. The progress of literature and science was very re- 
markable during the reign of Louis XV. The annals of 
poetry, philosophy, and physical science were enriched by 
the genius and the discoveries of a host of illustrious men. 
The Observatory was erected at Paris during the same 
period ; and the celebrated astronomers, Roemer (from Den- 



THE MILITART SCHOOL. 

mark), Huyghens (from Holland), and Cassini (from Italy), 
were induced by Colbert to settle in Prance, f The Military 
School was built during the reign of Louis XV. 
105. Mnsic and the Drama.— The Italian LuUi 

* *'The French Academy contlnaed In Its work of preparing a dictionary of the lan- 
guage : and In order to hasten its accomplishment, Colbert prescribed the number of 
hours for each of its sessions. The Academy of Inscriptions composed inscriptions for 
medals, escutcheons, and for the monuments designed and embellished by the Academy 
of Painting and Sculpture. The mission of the Academy of Science was indicated hj the 
Inscription on the medal struck in honor of its foundation : Natures inventiganda etper- 
JldendU arUbus (For the inf>eaMgatton of nature and the perfection of art) r—Duruy. 

t The first of these, Roemer, discoyered the velocity of light ; Huyghens discovered 
the ring and one of the satellites of Saturn ; and Cassini, four other satellites of the same 
planet, Desides devising a method of ascertaining the size of the earth, by measuring 
the length of a degree of a meridian. 

104* What is said of the progress of literature and science ? What was erected in 
Pajie ? What foreign scieutists were invited to settle in Prance ? What discovery 
was made by Roemer ? By Hnyghens f By Cassini ? 

105* What is t^aid of Lulli f With whom was he associated ? What other drama< 
tists are referrea to ? 

11* 
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(horie) rose from the obscure position of a scullion in 

the kitchen of Mademoiselle de 
Montpensier {mong-pahngse-d') to 
be the greatest representative 
of musical art during this pe- 
riod ; he introduced the opera in- 
to France, and is considered the 
father of French dramatic music. 
In this he was associated with 
the poet Quinault (ke-no'), who 
wrote the dramas for his music. 
The chief writers of dramas dur- 
ing this period are Moliere, Cor- 
neille, and Eacine, the former 
of comedy and the latter two of 
tragedy, 

106. Interesting Events. — 
The first newspaper in France was 

FOUNTAIN KOLdtBft, FABI8. ,, . ,. ^/»rt^ J 

a weekly, issued in 1631, under 
the name, at first, of The Gazette j * but afterward The (ga- 
zette de France. The paper was continued till 1789. The 
postal service was regulated in 1627, the price of carrying a 
letter from Paris to Lyons being fixed at about two cents. 
The first tax on tobacco was imposed in 1629. The use of 
coffee was introduced from Constantinople in 1660 ; and, in 
1720, a coffee plant, raised in the hot-house of the Garden 
of Plants, led to the extensive cultivation of coffee in the 
French West Indies. The cotton manufacture was com- 
menced in the latter part of this period ; and the first steam 
engine was used in 1770, at Chaillot (shd-yo'). Street lamps 
came into use in Paris in 1767. 
107. Honses, Fumiturey etc. — The dwelling-houses of 

• The French Jfercurt/ was the first periodical work published in France ri606). It was 
a kind of regrister of public events and of the acts of the goyemment, with historical 
notices of European events. 

106. What is said of newspapers? The postal service? Tobacco? CofCee? 
Cotton manufacture ? Ste>im engine ? Street lamps ? 

lOT. What is said of dwelling-houses? What was In vogue? What is said of 
Hary de' Medici ? Table linen? Coaches? 
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the wealthy inhabitants of the cities often displayed regal 
luxury and splendor.* The use of paneled wainscoting, and 
gilt leather for the walls, was quite prevalent. Mary de' 
Medici brought from Italy a refined and luxurious taste, and 
liberally patronized the eminent artists of her timcf Table 
linen, especially the finer qualities, was considered an article 
of luxury. Coaches, introduced during the previous period, 
slowly came into use. During the reign of Henry IV. they 
were used only by ladies. The king had a singular fear and 
dislike to riding in a coach. 

108. Dress. — There was great extravagance in dress 
among the higher classes. So profuse were the gold, silver, 
and jewels with which the ladies adorned themselves that 
they were scarcely able to move. The Marechal de Bas- 
sompierre says, in his Memoires, that he once had a coat, 
trimmed with pearls, that cost more than 20,000 livres (about 
$4,000). t During the reign of Louis XIV. the ladies were 
accustomed to carry looking-glasses in their hands, to ad- 
just their complicated finery. The men wore wigs so finely 
curled that, for fear of disarranging them, they carried their 
hats in their hands instead of wearing them on their heads. 
The costume of the Grand Monarque was very splendid and 
elaborate. 

109. Distinguished Men. — This period was prolific of 
great men in every department of life and genius. A few 
only can be mentioned under each head. Among poets and 

* Tbe hall In which the hody of the Constable Montmorency lay in state In his own 
house Is described as having " wal]s hung with crimson Telvet, bordered with pearls." 
The pillows of the bed on which he lay were " coyered with gold tissae, and the quilt was 
of cloth of gold bordered with ermine, and was thirty yards square.*' 

f ** Tapestry was the most common and the most expensive of the arts, and the hang- 
ings of a single room often reached a sum which would be equal, in these times, to 
one hundred thousand dollars. The floors of the palaces were spread with Turkey car- 
pets. Chairs were used only in icings' palaces, ana carriages were but Just Introduced, 
and were clumsy and awkward. Mules were chiefly used in traveling, the horses being 
reserved for war. Dress, especially of females, was gorgeous and extravagant ; false 



passion, in which Henry IV. extravagantly indulged."— Zord'« Modem mttory. 

t The following is a description given of the dress of a fine gentleman in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century : " He was clothed In silver tissue, his shoes were white, 
as also his stockings. His cloak was black, bordered with rich embroidery, and lined 
with cloth of silver. His bonnet was of black velvet ; and he wore, besides, a profusion 
ot precious stones." 

108. What is said of the fashion of dres;* ? 

109* Mention some of the mo^t distinguished poets of tbe period. 
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dramatists, Corneille (1606-1684), considered the father of 
French tragedy, and Eacine {rah-seen') (1639-1699), his 
great rival in the same field ; Moli^re {mo-lydr') (1622-1693), 
a comic dramatist of great genius; Voiture {vwah-ture) 
(1598-1648), and Boileau {bwah-lo') (1636-1711), distin- 
guished poets, the latter a special favorite of Louis XIV. 
To these may be added Scarron (1610-1660), the husband 
of Madame de Maintenon, and La Fontaine (1621-1695), 
sometimes called the modem -^sop.* 



BOILBAU'S HOU8B. 

110. The most distinguished pulpit orators of the age of 
Louis XIV. were Bossuet {los-wa') (1627-1704), Bourda- 

* "Donation could present, at the time of Louis XIY., so magnificent a collection of 
literary productions. Italy and Germany were in a complete moral decline ; Spain, like 
a rich ruin, preserved, from Its lost fortunes, only a few precious jewels, showing a few 
eminent painters and writers. England, at the beginning of the century, had had its 
Shakespeare ; in the middle, its Milton ; and at the end its Dryden : but this literature did 
not pass beyond the island where it belonged. France, on the contrary, was reallj at the 
head of modem ciyilization ; and by the acknowledged superiority of its taste, ft made 
all Europe accept the peaceful dominion of its artists and its writers."— Dttruy'* HUtory 
qf France. 

110. What pulpit orators are refen-ed to ? What celebrated writers ? For what 
noted? 
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loue (bdr-da-loo) (1632-1704), axidMassillon {mas-aeel'tfong') 
(1663-1742) ; to whom maybe added the illustrious preacher 
and writer Pen'e-lon (1651-1715), author of TeUmaque (The 
Adventures of Telem'achus), a school-book in use at the pres- 
ent day. Madame de Sevigne {se-veenya') (1626-1696), cele- 
brated for her charming letters, represents her sex among 
the crowd of literary personages of the times. La Roche- 
foucauld (1613-1680) wafi the author of a book of Moral 
Mdxims that was universally read and admired. 



HEBIflTAOB OF ROnSSBAU— VONTITOBENOT. 

111. Among historians must be mentioned De Thou {too) 
(1553-1617) and Mezeray (mS-za-rd') (1610-1683), who each 
wrote a history of France, and the Abbe de Fleury, the au- 
thor of a history of the Church ; among writers of fiction 
and litterateurs, Balzac (1594-1654), considered the best 
French prose writer of his time ; Pas-cal' (1623-1662), who 
wrote the Provincial Letters; Le Sage (sdzh) (1668-1747), 
the author of Oil Bias, and La Bruy§re (1644-1696) ; also 
Eousseau (roo-so^) (1712-1778), one of the most eminent 
writers of the period just preceding the French Revolution. 

111. Mention Bome of the historians of the age. Some of the writers of prose. 
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112* In addition to these, must be mentioned the musi- 
cian Lulli (1663-1687), the founder of the French opera ; 
the painters Poussin (poos-sang') (1603-1666), Claude Lor- 
raine (1600-1682), and Lebrun (1619-1690) ; the architects 
Mansard (1646-1708) and Claude Perrault (per-ro') (1613- 
1703) ; the philosopher and scientist Des Cartes (1596-1660), 
and the physicists Mariotte {mah-re-ot') (1620-1684), and 



STATUE OP VOLTAIRB. 



Delisle (di-leeV) (1675-1726) ; and toward the end of the 
period Buffon (boof-fong') (1707-1788), the noted natural- 
ist; Diderot (de-de-ro') (1713-1784), and D'Alembert (d«- 
hng-bdr') (1717-1783), authors of the famous EncychpcBdia 

112* What ronsician is mentioned? Painters? Architects? Scientists and 
physicists? Mathematicians? Other writers ? 
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(in 22 folio volumes) ; and Lavoisier (lah-vwah-se-d') (1743- 
1794), the father of modem chemistry ; La Place {lah plahs') 
(1749-1827), perhaps the greatest of modem mathemati- 
cians; and Legendre(Zii-2jAomir') (1752-1832), the author of 
various mathematical works of singular merit. 

118. Above and beyond all the literary men of his time 
must be mentioned Vol-taire' (1694-1778), who, whether as 
wit, poet, historian, or philosopher, shone with a luster sur- 
passing all others. Unfortunately a skeptic in religion, he 
scoffed at divine revelation ; and, hence, the brighter his 
genius shone, the more baleful was his influence upon the 
moral and religious progress of his time.* To Voltaire, Mon- 
tesquieu {mon-tes-kuh') (1689-1755), fRouflseau % and the En- 
cyclopcBdista is attributed, in part, that dreadful overturning 
of the institutions of society that formed so terrible a charac- 
teristic of the great French Eevolution. 



CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 
A. D. 

1689. Henry IV. Reigned 21 years. 
1590. Battle of Iviy. 

1593. Protestantiam renounced by Henry IV. 

1594. Paris entered by Henry IV. 
1598. Edict of Nantes published. 
1610. liouis XnL Reigned 83 years. 
1614 Assembly of the States-General. 
1624. Richelieu made prime minister. 

* Voltaire'8 tnie name was Arouet. He was born in Paris, in 1694 ; and at the age of 
twenty*one was sent to the Bastile for a satire on Louis XIY., of whicb, however, he was 
not the author. In 1718, he published the tragedy entitled (Empe, and in 1738, the poem La 
Benriade. in which he defended religious toleration. He subseguentlr spent three 
years in England, and some time afterward resided at the court of Frederick of Prussia 
on terms of intimacy with that monarch. His writings are very numerous. As a work 
of history his Age qf Louis XIV, is greatly admired. 



t Montesquieu was the author of a work entitled The Spirtt <ifthe Laws, which is still a 
■^— ^'rd. His influence, though revolutionai -—--—- --^ -* .-* 

>t the age, in the lofty spirit o 

isseau, Montesquieu, and Voltaire. aL ^ , 

of their age hurried on a mightv convulsion which could not long have been delayed. 



standard. His influence, though revolutionary, was beneficent ; and his writings were 
far in advance of the age, in the lofty spirit of freedom and humanity with which they 
are replete. Rousseau, Montesquieu, and Voltaire, and the philosophers and free-thinkers 



t ** The writer who acquired the most extensive and pemiciouslnfluence over the mind 
of France at this period was undoubtedly Jean Jacques Kousseau. In hfs works on 
the InequaUty of the Condition qf Mankind^ in his Emile, CorUrat Social^ and NouveUe 
HOoUeiht developed his notions on the reconstruction of society with a subtlety, a charm 
of style, a specious air of philanthropy, a false morbid sensibility, peculiarly attractive 
to the French character, but the eftecu of which went directly to undermine and subvert 
(he veiy foundations of religion, morality, and legitimate government."— iS(tulen(*« His- 
tory qf France. 

lis* What is said of Voltaire ? Of Montesquieu ? 
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1628. Snnender of Rodielle. 

1629. Edict of Grace. 

1642. Conspiracj of Cinq-Mars and others agunst RicheUeu. 

1642. Death of Richelieu. 

1643. laonis XIV. Beigned 72 years. 
1648. Treatjctf Westphalia. 

1648. War of the Fronde. Lasted fiye years. 

1654. Louis XIV. erowned at Rheims. 

1661. Death of Mazarin. 

1667. Invasion of Franche-Comte by Gonde. 

1674 Battle of Seneffe. 

1675. Death of Turenne. 

1678. Treaty of Nimeguen. 

1685. Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

1686. Death of the Great Ck>nde. 

1689. War between France and England. 

1690. Battle of the Boyne (July 12). 
1692. Naval battle off Cape La Hogne. 
1697. Treaty of Ryswick. 

1701. The Grand Alliance. War of the Spanish Succession. 
1704. Battle of Blenheim. 
1706. Battle of Ramillies. 

1708. Battle of Oudenarde. 

1709. BaUle of Malplaquet. 

1712. Defeat of Prince Eugene by Marshal "^nalaIs. 
1718. Treaty of Utrecht. 

1716. Louis XV. Reigned 59 years. 

1717. The Triple Alliance. 

1718. financial enterprise of John Law. 
1723. Death of Cardinal Dubois. 

1785. Treaty of Vienna. 

1740. War ot the Austrian Succession. 

1748. Battle of Dettingen. 

1748. Death of Cardinal Fleury. 

1745. Battle of Fontenoy. 

1748. Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

1757. Battle of Prague. 

1757. Britle of Rosbach. 

1759. Taking of Quebec. 
1761. Family Compact. 
1763. Treaty of Paris. 

1760. Conquest of Corsica. Defeat of PaolL 
1774. Death of Louis XV. 
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GENEALOQICAL TABLE OP THE HOUSE OP BOURBON. 
Robert, Count of Clermont, married to Beatrice, 
Toonger son of St. Louis. Heiress of Bourbon. 



L 



Louis, Duke of Bourbon. 



I 
Peter, Duke of Bourbon. 



James, Count de la Marche. 

I 
John, Count de la Marche. 

I 
Louis, Count of YendOme. 

I 
John, Count of YendOme. 



Francis, Count of YendOme. Louis, 

Charles, Duke of YendOme. 

Antoine, Duke of YendOme, married Jeanne d' Albret, 
I Queen of Navarre. 

Henry IV. 



Lonil Xm. Gaston, 

Duke of Orleans. 



I 



J. 



Elizabeth, Christiana, Henrietta Maria, 

wife of wife of wife of 

PhUip lY. of the Duke of Charles I., King 

Spain. Savoy. of England. 



LouiiXIV. 

I 
Louis (died 1711.. 



1 
Philip, Duke of Orleans. 



i II 

Louis, Duke of Bui^gundy. Philip Y. of Spain. Charles, Duke of Berry. 



I 
Lonis XY. 

I 
Louis (died 1765). 



I 
Lonii XVI. 

I 
Louis XYII. 
(never reigned). 



I 
Louis XVm. 



Charles, Count of Artois, 
afterward 
Charles X. 



T 

Louis, 
Duke of Angoulgme. 



Charles Ferdinand* 
Duke of Berry. 

I 



Henry, Duke of Bordeaux. 
Count of Chambord (Henry V}, 



Louisa, Duchess of Parma. 
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QUESTIONS FOR TOPICAL REVIEW. 

PAOV 

/hen did the reign of Henry IV. begin and end? 194, 199 

2. xSivehis previous history 179, 180,182,183,184, 186,188 

8. Give the history of the Holy League 184,185,186, 194,196,197 

4. State why, when, and how Henry IV. became a Catholic 195 

5. Give an account of his admission into Paris 186, 194, 195, 196 

6. Give all the facts resisting the Edict of Nantes 7 197, 220, 221, 243 

7. What did Henry IV. accomplish for France ? 195 to 199 

8. Describe his character and death 198, 199 and note 

9. What evils followed the death of Henry rv. ? 199,200 

10. Give an account of De Luynes 200, 201, 202 

11. Give an account of the siege of Rochelle 202, 203 

12. Of the troubles caused by Mary de' Medici 197 to 207 

18. When did the reign of Loms XHI. begin and end? 199,200,207 

14. Give an account of Richelieu 200 to 210 

15. Of his alliance with Gustavus Adolphns and consequences 204, 206 

16. Give an account of the war with Austria • 205, 206, 207 

17. Of the plots and conspiracies of the Duke of Orleans 202, 204, 205, 206 

18. What account can you give of Cinq-Mars and De Thou ? 206, 207 

19. Describe the character of Richelieu 200 to 208, 246 

20. Describe the character of Louis XHI 207 

21. What was the civil policy of Richelieu ? 208, 209 

22. State what he accomplished for art and literature 209, 210 

23. When did the jeign of Louis XIV. begin and end ? 210, 214, 229 

24. Describe his character 215, 219, 220. 229, 280 

25. Name the important events of his reign 210 to 280 

26. Narrate the cause and events of the war of the Fronde 210, 211, 212, 218 

27. Repeat all that is stated respecting Mazarin 210 to 214, 248 

28. Give an account of Louis XTV.'s war with Spain 214, 215 

29. State the causes of and preparations for his war with the Netherlands. 215, 216 

30. Narrate, in order, the events of that war 216, 217, 213, 219 

81. Repeat all that is stated of General Turenne 210, 212, 215, 917, 218 

82. State the causes of Louis's war with the great powers of Europe 219, 220, 221 

33. Relate the events of the war and state how it was closed 219 to 228 

34. What causes led to the ** grand alliance " against Louis ? 223, 225 

35. Narrate the events of the " War of the Spanish Succession " 225 to 228 

36. What concessions was France by treaty compelled to make ? 228 

37. When did the reign of Louis XV. begin and end? 280,241 

38. Name, in order, the principal events of his reign 232 to 241, 247, 249 

89. Give the plan and history of Law's financial system 233, 234 

40. State, in full, the causes of the " War of the Austiian Succession " 234, 235 

41. Give, in outline, the events of that war 235, 236, 237, 288 

42. Give the cause? and events of the " Seven Years' War " 238, 289, 240, 241 

43. During the Bourbon period what was the condition of the people ? . . . .242, 248, 244 

44. What is stated of manufactures and commerce during that i)eriod ? 244, 245 

45. Of buildings, parks, palaces, gardens, etc. ?. .245, 246, 247 

46. Of science, art, literature, etc.?. 247,249 

47. Of music, the drama, and interestina: events? .* 249,250 

48. Of housea, furniture, table linen, and coaches ? 250, 251 and note 

49. Of extravagance in the dress of the women and men ? 251, and notes 

50. Name the most distinguished poets and dramatists 251, 252 

M. Name the other distin|^shed literary persons 252 to 255 
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skction" iii. 

Revolutionary Frakcb. 

Extending from the Aeeeseion of Louie XVI. (1774) to thepreeent time. 

£774 I. Louis XVI.— The corruptions and abuses of 
to the goTemment of France under its reckless, extraya- 
gant, and licentious kings, during the period of the 
" absolute monarchy," had slowly but surely prepared the 
way for the troubles and agitations which threatened the 
nation, when Louis XVI., a grandson of Louis XV., as- 
cended the throne at the age of twenty.* The finances were 
in great disorder, the public debt enormous, the royal power 
was despised ; and a great and growing discontent, fostered 
by a spirit of criticism and inquiry, which had been increas- 
ing for years, surrounded the new king with dangers at 
which a bolder spirit miglit have quailed. Though his man- 
ners were simple and his life pure, he was wanting in that 
power of will necessary for the correction of great abuses. 

2. The new king recalled the Parliament of Paris, which 
had been exiled by his predecessor, and devised many meas- 
ures for the permanent welfare of Prance. He appointed as 
his prime minister and adviser, Maurepas (mo-re-pah'), an 
old courtier, who had been banished from the court for 
many years. Maurepas called successively to his assistance 
Turgot {toor-go') and Malesherbes {mal-zdrV), the former a 
man of ^ility who had attracted attention by reforms which 
he had instituted in an inferior position. The changes pro- 
posed by him, however, though just, were of so sweeping a 

, * Wben word was broneht to Loals that the king was dead, he and his young wife, 
Marie Antoinette, by one impalge, threw themselves on their knees and exclaimed, **0 
€k>d ! guide and protect us ; we are too young to govern ! " 

1 . When and at what age did Louit* XYI. ascend the throne ? What Is said of this 
period ? What was the reason of the popular discontent ? What was the character 
of Louis ? 

2. What were some of his first acts? Whom did he appoint prime minister? 
Whom did Maniepas call to his aid ? What coarse did Turgot parsae, and what was 
theresult? 
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character that the enmity of the priyileged classes was ronsed 
against him ; and the king himself^ who had at first sap- . 
ported him^ at length grew weary of the constant opposition 
he encountered, and demanded his resignation (1776).* A 
similar fate attended Malesherbes. 

S. Neoker. — ^New expenses were soon to be incurred on 
account of the war in which England was then engaged with 
her American colonies, and in which France was almost cer- 
tain to be involved. An experienced financier was therefore 
necessary to take charge of the treasury. Such a man was 
found in Necker, a Genevese banker, whose ability was gen- 
erally recognized. In America, events were moving rapidly. 
The Eevolution broke out, the first battle in which was 
fought at Lexington, in 1775. This was succeeded, the fol- 
lowing year, by the Declaration of Independence, and the ar- 
rival of three American commissioners in France, sent to ask 
the recognition of the new republic from Louis XVI. (1776). 

4. Alliance vrith the United States.— Whatever 
hesitation the king may have felt in giving the commission- 
ers a favorable answer, he was entirely overborne by the al- 
most unanimous consent of the French people. The Ameri- 
can Eevolution was looked upon as the direct expression of 
principles which had been growing more popular in France 
year by year. Among the commissioners was Benjamin 
Franklin, whose fame as a man of science had preceded him, 
and whose simple garb and manners created among the peo- 
ple a wonderful enthusiasm, which soon spread to the court, 
and powerfully aided the cause of the colonies. The Mar- 
quis of Lafayette and many other young men volunteered on 



Blgn, thoagb he f uUv recog^ed the wisdom of hit measures, and himself sympathized 
with him. This Is shown dt his remark : " Targot and I are the only ones who bare the 
good of the people at heart.** He busied himself also with the most fHvolous subjects, 
when the affairs of his kingdom were In a situation of extreme graylty. One day thm 
minister entered the room of the king, who proudly called his attention to the paper 
he was writing, with the remark, " I am working too, you see.'* He was deyiaiBC a plan 
for the destruction of rabbits In certain parts of France. 

3. Who was the successor of Malesberbes 7 What were his qnalifieations ? Why 
was an experienced financier needed ? What eventi< of the American Revolution are 
mentionea f 

4. Wbat was the feeling of the people toward America ? Who was sent by the 
United States as ambas8a(K>r to France J What was the result of his embassy ? 
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the Bide of the United States, and the king concluded a 
treaty with the new republic (February 6, 1778). 

5. England declared war at once. France sent a fleet 
nnder Count d'Estaing {des-tahng'), to the aid of the Amer- 
icans, and acting on the terms of the Family Compact, made 
an alliance with Spain. In Europe the war began with a 
naval engagement between the English under Admiral Kep- 
pel, and the French under Count d'Orvilliers (dor-veel-ya), 
in which neither was Tictorious (July 27, 1778). The de- 
signs of D'Estaing were frustrated by storms and the small- 
ness of his fleet ; and the French successes in America were 
unimportant, and confined principally to the West Indies 
and the coast of South America. The powers of the north 
of Europe entered into a league for the protection of their 
commerce ; and Spain, having joined her naval forces with 
those of the French in the Mediterranean, they together 
blockaded the fortress of Gibraltar. 

C. Minorca was wrested from the English by Spain ; but 
the blockade of Gibraltar was raised by Admiral Eodney, who 
came to its relief after its garrison had withstood with great 
obstinacy a skillful and formidable attack. In the West In- 
dies, the French also suffered a defeat at the hands of Bod- 
ney, who attacked the Count de Grasse, then attempting to 
get possession of the island of Jamaica, and defeated him 
with great loss (1782). In the East Indies, the English were 
almost uniformly successful, their conquests extending to 
many of the possessions of Holland, which had entered the 
league against England. Much enthusiasm, however, was 
roused in France by the naval victories of the French com- 
mander, Suffren (soof-frong') ; but his successful career was 
suddenly arrested by a declaration of peace. 

7. Treaty of Versailles. — This was hastened by the 
reverses which the English arms had experienced in America, 

5. What course did England take ? What did France do ? What naval engage- 
ments followed ? Why was D'Estaing unsuccessful ? What league was formed ? 

6. What was the result at Gibraltar r In the West Indies ? Ui the East Indies ? 
T. Why did England consent to th . treaty of Versailles ? What changes were made 

in the territories of the powers that signed the treaty ? What is said of the conduct 
pf the queen ? How did the people regard her ? 
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the OTerthrow of the war party in England, and the advent to 
power of a party favorable to peace. By the treaty of Ver- 
sailles (September 3, 1783), the independence of the United 
States was acknowledged ; Spain retained possession of Min- 
orca and Florida ; while Prance recovered her colonies, and 
acquired possession of several new ones in Africa and the 
West Indies. The dismissal of Necker, in 1781, was succeed- 
ed by the death of Maurepas, and by the active interference 
of the queen in public affairs. Marie Antoinette {an-twah- 
net')* had at first given no attention to matters of state. 
Secluding herself with a few favorites, she did not hesitate 
to show her contempt for the fashions and manners of the 
court, and thus roused a hostility among the people of all 
classes, who gave expression to their dislike by calling her 
the "Austrian woman." ' , 

8. The Finances. — Through the influence of the court, 
Calonne (kah-lon') was made Controller General of finance. 
He made a short-lived reputation by substituting for the 
wise economy of Necker a system of extravagance and dis- 
play, based upon the theory that he who Would borrow 
money on favorable terms must not appear needy. The day 
of settlement came in a short time, however, and Calonne, 
having submitted to an assembly of the notables a confused 
account, was dismissed in disgrace (1787). His successor 
was Brienne (bre-en'), who had been one of the most active 
enemies of Calonne ; but his success was no greater than that 
of the minister whom he had supplanted. The measures he 
proposed were opposed by the Parliament, and led to a quar- 
rel, in which the latter, supported by a powerful public 
opinion, finally triumphed. Brienne retired, leaving the 
finances in great disorder ; and Necker was recalled. The 

* "Marie Antoinette was very beautiful, ttaong^htless to a degree of childishness, and 
willful to an excess of obstinacy. Her education had been exceedingly neglected, and 
her mind was totally uninformed. She had been taught some few accomplishments, but 
excelled in none. Conscious of her own ignorance, she disliked knowledge in other 
women, and it is said that sense and information were always a bar against her favor. 
Her manners were singularly engaging and fascinating to those she liked, and with whom 
she could feel at her ease. She was warm in her friendships, and was benevolent and 
tender-hearted almost to an excess."— J/rs. Markham. 



8. Who became Contioll r General of finance ? What was his career ? Who snc- 
ceeded Mm ? Who was recalled ? What was assembled ? 
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States-General was assembled the following year to deliber- 
ate upon the affairs of the nation (1789). 

9. The situation was one of extreme peril. The king's 
want of ability^ the hatred against the queen, which was 
openly expressed, the mismanagement and confusion in the 
treasury, taxes so largely increased that trade and commerce 
were paralyzed, and the violation of the right of personal 
liberty by the lettre de cachet,* together formed a combina- 

' tion of evils which could not fail to be followed by the grav- 
est consequences. Clubs were formed all over Prance, at 
which were upheld the principles concerning the rights of 
man which able writers had for years been advocating. More- 
over, the successful establishment of the new republic of the 
United States, founded on these principles, gave a remarka- 
ble impulse to the popular cause. 

10. The nobility and the clergy together owned nearly 
two-thirds of the land, but, being privileged orders, paid no 
taxes for it ; while assessments so heavy as to amount almost 
to confiscation were made upon the remaining third, which 
was owned by the people, or third estate. The latter, there- 
fore, demanded and were allowed as many representatives in 
the general assembly as the other two orders together. The 
excitement, however, which attended the elections for depu- 
ties foreshadowed the storm which was approaching. One 
of the most eloquent, at this time, in urging the claims of 
the people was the Count of Mirabeau {me-rah-ho'), who 
afterward took a leading part in the deliberations of the 
States-General. Two general objects were desired by the 
third estate : a way out of the difficulties then existing, and 
a prevention of their recurrence. The first they hoped to 

• " The lettre de cachet was ustisUy carried Into effect by the officers of police ; some- 
tlmes the arrest was made at the dwelling of the indlyiclual. sometimes on the roads or 
In the streete by night; but, in all cases, it appears to have been accomplished with as 
much secrecy as possible, so that it was no oncommon thing for persons to be missing 
for years without their friends being able to discoTer what had become of them."— 
Davenport* 8 Sietory qf the Baatile. 

Ko fewer than 14,000 of these letters, it is said, were issued in the interval between the 
accession of Louis XVI. and the meeting of the States-General in 1789. 

o 9. What was the condition of the country ? What is said of the clubs ? Why was 
the example of the United St-ites influential ? 

10* What proportion of the representatives in the States-General did the third 
estate demand? Why? Who became the champion of the people during the elec- 
tions ? What two objects were desired by the third estate ? 
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accomplish by some general measures of reform, especially 
some more equitable system of taxation which would com- 
pel the privileged orders to contribute to the general fund ; 
the second, by the adoption of a constitution which would 
make the goyeming power less the subject of the king's 
caprice. 

The Great Revolution. 



11. Opening of the States-General. — The 

General met at Versailles, the king presiding (May 5, 
1789).* A quarrel, however, began at once between the 
third estate on one side, and the nobles and clergy on the 
other. The privileged orders, warned by the violent lan- 
guage of the third estate, united to oppose their demand 
that the deputies should tote individually, instead of by 
orders. If the vote should be taken Ts)y individuals, the 
third estate could control the action of the whole body, 
since it numbered a little more than both the others to- 
gether ; if it should be taken by orders, the nobles and 
clergy united would always be victorious. Five weeks were 
wasted in the discussion, at the end of which time, the 
third estate and a few of the clergy withdrew ; and, on the 
night of the 17th of June, on motion of the Abbe Si^yes 
(se-a'), organized a new body called the National Assembly, f 
On the 9th of July following, the word Constituent was 
added to its title, since it was to &ame a constitution. 

* "No event ever Interested Europe so much as tbe meeting of the States-General In 
1789. There was no enlightened man who did not found the greatest hopes upon that 
public struggle of prejudices with the lights of the age, and who did not believe that a 
new moral and political world was about to Issue from the chaos. The besoin of hope 
was so strong that all faults were pardoned, all misfortunes were represented only as 
accident ; in spite of all the calamities which it induced, the balance leaned always to- 
ward the Constituent Assembly. It was the struggle of humanity with despotism. The 
States-General, six weeks after their convocation, was no longer the States-General, but 
the National Assemblv. Its first calamity was to have owed its new title to a revolution : 
that is to say, to a vital change in its power, its essence, its name, and its means of 
authority. According to the Constitution the commons should have acted in conjunc- 
tion with the nobles, the clergy, and the king. But the commons in the very outset sub- 
jugated tbe nobles, the clergy, and the Umg. It was in that that the Eevolution con- 
8Uted."^lhimonC8 BecollecUona qf Mirabeau. 

f'What title should the Assembly assume? This was a question of immense im- 
portance. It was, so to speak, the baptism of the Bevolution which was now takings 
place. A name was being sought. ... An obscure deputy suggested that of the 
jfational Assemblv, and SlSyes proposed it. Four hundred and ninety-one voices against 
ninety adopted this simple and superb name."— JJcnri Martin's History qf France. 

1 1 . When did. the States-General meet f What was the nature of the dispate in 
regard to the vote ? How and by whom was the National Assembly organized f How 
was its name changed ? Why ? 
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12. Triumph of the Third Estate.— More of the 

clergy gaye signs of going oyer to the third estate. The 
court in alarm attempted to persuade the king to declare the 
meeting of the States-General dissolyed ; but this step the 
king feared to take. He closed and guarded the doors of 
the assembly chamber, howeyer (June 20)^ under the pre- 
tense of making preparations for a royal session to be held 
there. The president of the Assembly, therefore, called the 
deputies together in the tennis hall ; and there an oath was 
taken not to separate till they had prepared a constitution 
for France. The following day the tennis hall was closed ; 
but the Assembly haying by this time won over a majority 
of the clergy, the church of St. Louis was opened for their 
use. At the royal session held on the 23d of June, the hall 
was surrounded with troops. The king, regardless of the 
threatening action of the Assembly, addressed the deputies 
in a tone of authority, and, at the close of his speech, or- 
dered the three bodies to retire to their respectiye rooms. 
The nobles and the clergy went ; the third estate remained.* 
Fearing that the king would use force, the Assembly passed 
an act guaranteeing to its members freedom from arrest. A 
few days after, forty-seven of the nobility, among them the 
Duke of Orleans, went over to the Assembly, f 

IS, Revolt in Fails. — ^Finding further resistance use- 
less, the privileged orders now yielded, and shared with the 
third estate in the labors of the Assembly on terms of equal- 
ity. The king, however, angry at his defeat, paid, little 
attention to its deliberations, and began to mass troops near 
Versailles, which soon wore the aspect of a camp, more than 

* Finding that the depnties of the third estate did not leave the hall, the king's mas- 
ter of ceremonies returned to repeat the order which the king had given. Hirabeau an- 
swered him, closing his speech with the following memorable words: **Go tell your 
master that we are here by the will of the people, and here we shall stay unless driven 
out by the bayonet ! " , 

t " There no longer exists a Tl€T% mat In France : both name and thing disappeared In 
the reconstruction of our social system in 1789 ; but this, the latest In date ana least In 
power of the three ancient orders of the nation, has played a part of which the impor- 
tance, long concealed from the most searching scrutiny, is clearly perceived at the 
present day."— 7%<«rry'« 7fer» ttaX^ or Third Estate in Drance, 

12. What led to the oath of the tennis hall ? What course did the king takef 
What followed ? What accession did the Assembly receive f 

13. What did the privileged orders finally do ? What did the king do ? Give an 
•ccount of the tumult in Pans. 

12 
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30,000 soldiers being gathered between Paris and Versailles in 
a short time. This course, instead of intimidating the peo- 
ple, only added to the general excitement. On the 30th of 
June, eleven soldiers of the French Guard were imprisoned 
by their colonel for expressing their joy at the triumph of the 
Assembly ; but the populace broke open their prison and res- 
cued them. The excitement was increased by the receipt 
of the news that the Duke of Orleans and Keeker, haying 
recently spoken bold words to the king in favor of the peo- 
ple, were in danger of being exiled. The crowds that daily 



THB BASTIUi.* 

assembled in the garden of the Palais Royal {pah-ld' rwah- 
yahV) stripped the chestnut trees of their leaves, and fasten- 
ing them on their hats as badges, carried the busts of Necker 
and the Duke of Orleans through the streets of Paris in tri- 
umph. 

* This edifice was began In 1969, by Charles V., and was enlarged In succeeding reigns. 
Thousands of persons, many of whom were princes and members of distinguished lami; 
lies, were hiere Imprisoned till death came to their relief. When the BastUe was captured 
by the people (liaS), seren persons were found In Its cells, one of whom had been there 
thirty years. On Ite site now stands the ** Column of July,** which was erected in memory 
of the patriots of 1789 and 1890. 
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14. Capture of the Bastile. — The city was now thor- 
oughly roused. Arms were gathered from all quarters; a 
permanent committee of public safety was formed; and a 
national guard was organized in the city^ consisting of 48^000 
men. Word was brought that the cannon of the Bastile t 
were trained on the city. An attack was at once resolyed 
upon ; and a frenzied mob, vast in number, marched to the 
assault, broke into the prison, and murdered the goyemor 
and many of the inmates (July 14, 1789). f Other oflBcials 
who had incurred the hostility or suspicion of the mob were 
massacred; and their heads, placed on pikes, were carried 
with savage joy through the city. The king, now thorough- 
ly alarmed, went to the National Assembly, which he ad- 
dressed, for the first time, by the name they had themselves 
chosen, promised to send away the foreign troops he had 
called to his aid, and to recall Necker, and closed by saying 
that he placed his confidence in them. J 

15. The Revolution Successful. — ^He gave his con- 
sent to the principal measures which the people had adopted, 
and promised to visit Paris, where Lafayette had been made 
commandant, and Bailly (bahl-ye'), the first President of the 
National Assembly, mayor. Many of the nobles who had 
opposed the revolutionary measures left France, and Necker 



14. What farther action did the Parisians take ? Describe the etorming of the 
Bastile. What was the effect upon the king ? 

15. To what offices were Lalayette and Bailly chosen ? What were some of the 
results of the popular discontent ? What Is said of the National Qoard ? What re- 
markable change took place with regard to the nobility ? 
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was brought back in triumph.* The organization of the 
National Guard was extended from Paris all oyer France ; 
and, in many places, the people gave yent to their hatred of 
the privileged classes in deeds of violence. In all quarters^ 
the demand for the redress of ancient wrongs was so threat- 
ening, that the nobles themselves volunteered to relinquish 
their privileges. The Viscount de Noailles {no-ahV) set the 
example, and in a single night session (August 4) the rights 
of all Frenchmen were made equal. Within less than three 
months, a startling revolution was accomplished, the entire 
political fabric of France undergoing a radical change, f 

16. Divisions, however, at once appeared in the ranks of 
the revolutionists, of which the privileged orders were not 
slow to take advantage. So serious did these divisions be- 
come, that the king, entertaining the thought of again ap- 
pealing to force, ordered the Flanders regiment back to 
Versailles. On the 1st of October, a feast was given in the 
Eoyal Theater there to the oflBcers of this regiment, at which 
were present the officers of many other regiments, even some 
of the National Guard. The health of the royal family was 
drunk, and the king himself appeared with the queen and 
the dauphin. When the excitement was at its height, the 
ladies present distributed white cockades, which were in- 
stantly adopted throughout the hall, and the tri-colored 
cockade of the National Guard was trampled under foot. 
When the news of this event reached Paris, it produced an- 
other outbreak. The people of that city had been for some 
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1 6. Why was the king again encouraged to thmk of appealing to force ? Describe 
the banquet of the king^s guards. What effect did the news of this have upon the 
people of Paris ? Who marched to Versailles ? 
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time threatened with famine through the failure of the crops. 
Crowds of women gathered around the H6tel de Ville, clam- 
oring for bread and arms. At the height of the tumult^ 
some one cried, "To Versailles I" The cry was repeated 
on every side ; and an army of infuriated women began the 
march^ followed by the troops, among them the National 



BOTAL THEATER AT VEB8AILLB8. 



Guard, reluctantly led by Lafayette, who had in vain en- 
deavored to prevent them. 

17. After a day and night of ^reat disorder, during which 
the palace was invaded by the angry mob, and the queen was 
obliged to conceal herself through fear of personal violence, 
the king, with the royal family and his guard, consented to 
go to Paris, where he was joined by the National Assembly. 
He was now virtually a prisoner in his own capital, where 
the triumphant revolutionists awaited the action of the As- 
sembly. The question of the national finances was still 

17. Where did the Assembly and the king go? What was the klngjs condition 
there ? What measures did the Assembly pass f What were the (migmUr 
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uppermost there ; and, all other measures having failed, it 
was decreed that the property of the Church should be seized 
for the benefit of the State. As this vast property, however, 
could not be sold at once, it was decided to issue 400,000,000 
francs of paper money, called aasignats {ah^seen-yah'), to 
represent it. The kingdom was divided into eighty-three 
departments ; reforms were instituted, after much discussion, 
in the Church and in the judiciary ; and, on the anniver- 
sary of the taking of the Bastile, an immense concourse of 
people celebrated the regeneration of the nation in the 
Champ de Mars (shahng-dU'marz). 

18. Festival of the Federation. — Preparation for 
this celebration had been made on the grandest scale. The 
vast space of the Field of March had been terraced in the 
form of an amphitheater, in the middle of which was an 
altar on which the oath of allegiance was to be taken. The 
king and royal family, the officers of the National Guard, 
the members of the Assembly, and representatives from all 
the departments of France, seated under their respective ban- 
ners, with priests, bishops, and soldiers, surrounded the altar 
and formed the center of an immense multitude of 400,000 
persons. Mass was celebrated, the oriflamme of France and 
the banners of the departments were blessed ; and Lafayette, 
the commander of the National Guard of France, advanced 
to the altar, and swore allegiance to the nation, the law, the 
king, and the constitution. The oath was afterward taken 
by the king ; and the queen, lifting up the dauphin in her 
arms, presented him to the people, as if pledging him to 
abide by the oath of his father (1790). / 

19. The Jacobins. — ^Death of Mirabeau. — ^Notwith- 
standing the apparent harmony, many dangerous divisions 
still existed. The uncertainty which everywhere prevailed 
gave rise to constant discussion, which led to the forma- 
tion of societies and clubs, the most noted of which was 

18. Describe the Festival of the Federation. Who first took the oath of alle- 
giance ? How was it tflken by the royal family ? 

19, What led to the formation of clubs ? Which was the most noted ? Was France 
quiet at this time ? What celebrated man died ? What is said of him ? 
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that of the Jacobins.* Outbreaks, at this time, were fre- 
quent all over France, and Paris was agitated almost daily 
by the news of some fresh disturbance. On the 2d of April, 
1791, Mirabeau died. He had been a prominent actor on 
the side of the people in the scenes which accompanied the 
Revolution, and was regarded by them as their special cham- 



CASTLB OF IF.t 

pion; but his influence had also been exerted in favor of 
moderation. His remains were deposited in the Pantheon 
with all the manifestations of a national bereavement. | 

20. Foreign Plots against France.— Flight of the 
King. — The radical action of the Assembly in regard to 
the Church divided France into two parties. The nobles 
were also secretly hostile to the Eevolution ; and the people 
having no prominent champion since the death of Mirabeau, 

* So named from the relteloas order of tbat name In one of whose convents Its first 
meetings were held. Under the guidance of able and unscrupulous men. Its Influence 
was gradually extended, till it became a great political power. 

t If (eff) Is the name of a small island off the south-east coast of France, opposite Mais 
seilles. It is wholly occupied by the castle or fortress. Here Mirabeau was imprisoned 
for a time. 

t "Mirabeau was the most potent man of his time ; but the greatest Indiyldual con« 
tending with an enraged element appears but a madman. ... He did not Invent the 
Revolution, but was its manifestation. But for him, it might perhaps haii« remained in a 
state of idea and tendency."— Zamar«ne*8 Hiatory qf$lie Oirondista, 



20. To what source did the kin;; look for aid ? Why ? What action did the prin- 
cipal powers of Bwop? ta^e ? Whj ? What did the Jdng do f What w»8 the result ? 
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the king determined to call in foreign power to his aid. This 
was the more readily promised by the other powers of 
Europe, since the principles then triumphant in France 
threatened the stability of all monarchical governments. An 
army of 100,000 men was pledged to enter France; and 
Louis, in order to be free to use it, resolved to escape from 
Paris. He left the city secretly at midnight, June 20, 1791, 
and accompanied by the royal family, took the road to Mont- 
m6dy {mong-ma-de'). Before he reached it, however, he was 
recognized, arrested, and brought back to Paris, where he 
was virtually dethroned by the Assembly, which passed an 
act suspending his powers, and appointing a guard to watch 
him (July 15).* 

21. The Constitution of 1791.— Close of the Con- 
stituent Assembly. — ^TJp to this time, little had been said 
of the substitution of a republic for the monarchy. Now, 
however, it was openly advocated. The members of the 
Assembly ranged themselves on two sides — ^the Eepubli- 
cans and the Conservatives. On the 17th of July, a paper 
prepared by the Jacobins and the Cordeliers, and calling for 
the dethronement of the king by the National Assembly, 
was laid upon the altar in the Champ de Mars to receive the 
signatures of the people. The Assembly, however, unwill- 
ing to resort to such an extreme measure, and jealous of 
dictation, ordered Bailly and Lafayette to prevent the gath- 
ering. In the excitement which attended the movement, 
several persons were killed by the soldiers. The Assembly 
hastened its labors. The new Constitution was ready in 
September. On the 14th of that month, the king, having 
signified his acceptance of it, was restored to his powers ;^and 
on the 30th, the Constituent Assembly, having decreed the 

• ** In the night of June 20th, the royal family encaped from the Tulleriea through a gate 
left uncnarded. The king was disguised as a valet de chambre. In a gray coat and a perl- 
wig. The queen had borrowed the passport of a Russian lady. At dawn the tidings spread 
through an Paris. . . Everywhere the name of the king was erased from the public 
monuments, and from the standardSiand the word roval was replaced by the word na- 
tional:*— Henri Martinis History qf France. 



21* What change in the government was now proposed ? How was this openly 
»hown ? What violent act foflowed 1 What course did the Assembly then take 1 
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ineligibility of its members to re-election, adjourned and 
passed out of existence. 

23. The Legislative Assembly. — The new body 
created by the Constitution was called the Legislative 
Assembly. Its members were chosen for two years, and 
its first session began on the 1st of October, 1791. It 
was divided into several parties, of which the chief were 
the Girondins (zhe-ron-dang'), or Girondists, the Monta- 
guards (mon-tan-yar), or Mountain Party, and the Feuil- 
lants {fuh-yahng'), or Constitutionalists; but it was plain, 
from the first, that its general sentiment was one of hostil- 
ity to the king.* This was soon apparent by the extreme 
measures which it took, but which the king vetoed. War- 
like preparations were still continued by the neighboring 
powers, and the king was directed by the Assembly to warn 
them to desist. The Assembly, feeling its action impeded 
by the conduct of the ministers, brought about their re- 
moval. Their places were filled by the Girondists, Dumou- 
riez {du-moo-re-d') and Eo'land, the former being made 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, the latter, of the Interior (1792). 

23. The quarrel of the Girondists and the Feuillants be- 
came more bitter ; the king vetoed some extreme measures 
which the former had advocated, and ended by dismissing 
his Girondist ministers, and going over to their adversaries. 
Fresh commotions among the people were the result. On the 
20th of June, 1792, a great crowd, armed with pikes, assem- 
bled, under pretext of celebrating the anniversary of the 
Tennis Hall Oath, and marching to the doors of the Assem- 
bly, demanded admittance. It was granted ; and the mul- 



• The FeolUanta professed to be satisfied with the changes In the government already 
made, and to support the Constitution. It was, at flrnt, the predominant party. The 



occupied the highest rows of seats in the Assembly, were violent demagogues, represent- 
ing the views of the Parisian rabble, and led by Robespierre, Danton, and others of that 
class. The clubs of the Jacobins and Cordeliers were the nurseries of this faction. 

22 • What called the Legislative Assembly into existence ? What were the parties 
into which it was divided ? What was the attitude of the king toward the Assembly f 
What action was taken by foreign powers ? What change of officers was made ? 

2B» How did the quarrel between the king and the Assembly terminate ? Describe 
the tumult which ensued. 

12* 
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titude, swollen by the presence of women and children, 
passed through the hall singing revolutionary songs and 
shouting **Long live the nation!" and "Down with the 
Vetol" They then marched to the Tuileries {tweel're)f 
broke down its doors with axes, and compelled the king to 
put on the red cap of the Jacobins, which was held up to 
him on the point of a pike. 

24. Lafayette, in the attempt to induce the Assembly to 
punish the aotors in these violent scenes and close the clubs 
of the Jacobins, failed and lost his popularity.* The Prus- 
sians, meantime, were marching on Paris. The Duke of 
Brunswick, their commander, issued a manifesto (July 26, 
1792), in which he declared that the object of his coining 
was to restore to L6uis XVI. his authority. This threat, 
instead of aiding the king, hastened his downfall. From 
all the departments volunteers were converging on Paris, in 
obedience to the call of the Assembly, f The king's abdi- 
cation was openly demanded by the people, led by Robes- 
pierre, Danton, and Marat {m&-rah') ; and an attack was 
made on the Tuileries by an armed mob (August 10, 1792). J 
The king and the royal family took refuge in the midst of 
the Assembly ; while a fierce struggle ensued between the 
Swiss Guard in the Tuileries and the populace, the number 
of killed being from 2,000 to 5,000. After the sacking of 
the palace, the insurgents marched to the Assembly, and 

• A few days after, he left the army. Intending to go to the United States ; hnt was 
captured by ihe Anstrlans and conflned in the prison of Otanntz, where he lingered four 



24. What did Lafnyette attempt to do ? How was the king's overthrow has- 
tened ? What was the conditioa of »ffj4rs to Paris ? What was done by the mob t 
What did the Assembly do ? 
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demanded the king's dethronement and the calling of a 
national convention. It was finally decided to suspend the 
king from the exercise of his authority, to dismiss the min- 
isters, and to call a convention, 

25. The Oomxnune. — The Girondist ministers were re- 
called, and the king, with his family, was placed in prison in 
the Temple. The Prussians, in the mean time, were advan- 
cing, and everything in Paris was in confusion. In the gen- 



eral excitement, which every hour grew more intense, a new 
power arose, which, under the pressure of imminent public 
danger, grasped and wielded the most despotic sway. This 
was the Commune of Paris, at whose head w^jS Danton, the 
minister of justice.* Marat and others less celebrated were 
associated with him. Their first step was to free France 
from its internal enemies. This was done by an incfiscrim- 



« «t 



Danton was the Colosras of the ReTolntlon— the head of gold, bosom of flesh, 
loins of brass, feet of clay. He prostrated, the apex of the Convention appeared lowei> 
ed. He had been its clouds, lightning, thunder. In losing him the mountidn lost Its 
summit."— Zamarttn«»» History qf the Girondists. 

25* What was done with the royal family ? How was the action of the authorities 
in Pajris hastened ? What new power arose ? Who were the leaders of the Com- 
mune ? What infamous acts were committed ? 
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inate massacre of all political prisoners then in Paris, which 
was followed by a general attack upon the prisons. For five 
days these dreadful atrocities continued ; and women, pau- 
pers, idiots^ and even children, were slaughtered without 
m^rcy.* 

26. War had been declared against Austria in April ; but, 
at first, the French had suffered defeat ; subsequently the 
French arms were almost everywhere successful. Dumou- 
riez {du-moo-re-d') and Kellermann defeated the enemy at 
Valmy in September, and forced him to retreat ; the siege of 
Lille was raised shortly after ; Custine {kus-teen') captured 
Treves, Spire, and Mayence; Savoy was subdued; and 
Dumouriez won the battle of Jemmapes {zheni-indp'), and 
a week after entered Brussels (November). Previous to this 
the Legislative Assembly had ceased to exist (Sept. 21, 1792). 

27. The National Convention. — ^The body now in- 
vested with the supreme power was the National Convention. 
It was pledged to extreme measures. Its first act was to 
abolish the kingdom and proclaim the republic. The fol- 
lowing day (September 22, 1792) was declared to be the first 
of a new era, the year 1 of the French republic. Thus far 
the Convention was unanimous, but no further. The more 
moderate members, alarmed at the dangers toward which 
the nation was hurrying, attempted to check the haste of the 
Convention. These were the Girondists, who had controlled 
the Legislative Assembly, and hoped to control the Conven- 
tion. They were opposed by the extremists, the Mountain 
party, who advocated a pure democracy based directly upon 
the will of the people. Among them were many who had 

* Durlns the continuance of these scenes some most toncMnsr and harrowing Inci- 
dents occurred. Among them Is that of Elizabeth Cazotte (kah^tot'), who saved her 
father's life by her eloquent entreaties : and that of the danehter of the governor of the 
Invalides, who was compelled to drink a cap of blood which the mob presented her. 
More aflectinff still was the fate of the young and beantifal Princess of Lamballe, the 
queen's favorite, who was brutally assassinated and cut to pieces, her head being placed 
on a pike and carried in procession before the windows of the Temple, where the royal 
nunily were imprisoned. 



26. Against what country was war declared ? What is said of the military suc- 
cesses of the French ? What body had ceased to exist previous to that time ? 

27. What was the first important act of the Convention t What change was made 
in the manner of reckoning time ? What two parties sprang up ? Who were the 
most noted men among the extremists ? 
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taken part in the previous massacres^ Bobespierre and Marat 
being the most prominent. 

28. Execution of Iiouis XYI. — ^In the new order of 
things the king had no place. It* was, therefore, resolved to 
get rid of him. For a long time the Jacobin clubs had been 
busy creating a public sentiment in favor of his trial and 
condemnation by the Convention. A fierce debate sprung 
up on this subject ; but it was finally decided that he should 
be tried. He was at once separated from his family, and, on 
the 11th of December, was placed before the bar of the Con- 
vention to answer the charges which had been brought against 
him.* Notwithstanding a long trial and an eloquent defense 
by his advocate, Des^ze {duh-sdz'), he was found guilty f and 
condemned to death. J The sentence was executed by means 
of the guillotine one week afterward (January 21, 1793). § 

29. Ooalition against France. — This success of the 
Mountain party led to renewed attacks by them on the Gi- 
rondists. A powerful agent in these attacks was the paper 
of Marat, called the "Friend of the People," which created 
a strong sentiment against them. The violence and irrespon- 
sible acts of the Convention alarmed Europe. England, 
under the lead of her minister, Pitt, entered the coalition 
against France ; and the National Convention ordered a levy 

^ • The king was charged with Instigating foreign powers to Invade France ; with resist, 
ing the will of the people, and causing the bloodshed of the 10th of August. 

T The questions submitted to the Conyention were : 1. Is Louis Ca^et guilty of conspire 
ing against the llbertv ofthe people ? 2. Shall the sentence be submitted to the ratUlca- 
tlqn of the people? 8. What shall be the penalty Inflicted? The first question was de- 
cided In the afOLrmatlve by an almost unanimous vote ; the second, in the negative by a 
hirge majority ; but the sentence of death was decided by only a majority orflf ty-three 
votes out of seven hundred and twenty-one. 

t Thomas Paine, who was a member of the Convention, said : " What, to-day, appears to 
us an act of justice, will some day appear only an act of vengeance. France has to-day 
but one frlei^, the American Republic. Do not give the United States the sorrow, and 
the King of England the joy of witnessing the death upon the scaffold of the man who 

. Jl^®^5fy American brethren In breaking the fetters of English despotism." 

* *72"LSP®,"™S, °^ sentence was announced to him, the king bore himself with 
g-eat fortitude. He asked three favors: liberty to see his family, the choice of his spir- 
itual adviser, and three days in which to prepare himself for death. The first two only 
were granted. On the day of his execution more than 40,000 men were under arms. A 
double rank of soldiers lined the way from the Temple to the place of execution, a solemn 



_. _„ ,. „w.«» « wv. . -. «.^. .».-w^^ , * foi«iv< — ^ , 

and you, unhappy people—" Here his voice was drowned by the roll of the drums, which 
had been ordered to beat, and the three executioners seized him. He was thirty-nine 
years old at the time of his execution. 

2S. What relation had the office of king to the new system ? What was itie- 
Bolved tn do ? What was the king's fate ? 

29. What part did Marat take in these extreme measures t What did England 
dor What steps did the Convention take r Whatissaidof Dumooriezf 
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of 300,000 men to resist attacks from without, and created 
a revolutionary tribunal of nine to watch over the interests 
of the country at home. In the north, Dumouriez, who 
commanded a French army operating in Holland, was de^ 
feated, and obliged to retreat. Being a Girondist, he had no 
sympathy with the extremists of Paris, and went over to the 
enemy. He attempted to carry his soldiers with him, but 
in this was not successful. 

30. Plots of the Montagnaxds. — The desertion of 
Dumouriez inflamed the leaders of the Convention, who be- 
gan to suspect the Girondists generally.* They were accused 
of conspiring against the republic, and a plot was entered 
into by the Montagnards to destroy them. The time fixed 
was the night of the 10th of March, 1793, when they were 
to be attacked in their places m the Convention. Being ad- 
vised of it, however, they remained away ; and the Monta- 
gnards were compelled to postpone their revenge. Trouble, 
in the meantime, was experienced in enforcing the con- 
scription in La Vendee, a district lying it the south-west of 
France. Here the designs of the Eevolutionists met with 
the most determined opposition, and a civil war broke out 
which lasted two years. The losses which Prance expe- 
rienced, however, were met by the Montagnards by measures 
more and more extreme*. They determined to attack and 
conquer the Girondists in their stronghold, the Convention, 
On the plea of urgent public necessity, the law which for- 
bade the arrest of a member of the Convention was repealed. 
This act of apparent self-denial was the more specious from 
the fact that almost every man, -at that period, regarded his 
neighbor with suspicion.. It was only the cover, however, 
for an infamous plot. 



* The period of anarcby and widespread suspicion which beean at this time, and lasted 
nearly a year and a half, has appropriately been called the Reign of Terror. During its 
continuance neither rank, age, nor sex was free from the most imminent danger. The 



merest suspicion was enough to Inflame the passions of the mob, and subject the object 
of it, without trial, to their blind and heartless fury. During the short period of the 
Reign of Terror the number of executions of all kinds in France is thought to hare 
cached many hundred thousand. 



30. Into what plot did the Montagnards now enter ? What was the origin of the 
war in La Vend^ r What law was repealed f 
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31. Fall of the Qirondists. — Great disorders haying 
taken place in Paris, the Convention summoned the Oom- 



HABAT.* 



i there suddenly appeared at the tribune a hideous 
rather than a man ; a sort of dwarf In sordid gar^ 
wide mouth, ffaplnff like that of a toad. It was 
and Indignation, with an almost unanimous cry, 
for himself alone the idea of a dictatorship. A 
>m Marat's paper, saying that there was nothing to 
his article, Marat responded by another article, of 
*hen drawing a pistol from his pocket and placing 
m Indictment were Issued against him, he would 
ibune. The Assembly, disgusted by this grotesque 
regard to Marat, and resumed the regular order of 
f qr France. 

3 1 • How were the Convention and the Commune brought into conflict ? Who was 
lurrested ? How was he released ? What happened to the members of the commis- 
sion and their supporters ? 
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mune of that city to account for them, a commission of 
twelve being appointed to make a report. The examination 
which followed led to the arrest of Hebert (d-bdr), the 
editor of a journal which was very popular with the more 
depraved classes. On the 27th of May, the Commune sur- 
rounded the Convention with an enraged multitude and de- 
manded the release of Hubert, and the suppression of the 
commission. After four days of angry debate and threats 
of violence from the people, Hebert was released, and the 
commission was suppressed. Two days after, the Conven- 
tion, overawed by the frenzied masses which had daily be- 
sieged the building in which it sat, consented to the arrest 
of the twelve members of the commission and their sympa- 
thizers. By this act, thirty-one members, all Girondists, 
were arrested, and the mob of the capital became the real 
rulers of France (June 2, 1793). 

32. The success of the Montagnards was not obtained with- 
out some losses. One of their leaders, Marat, was stabbed in 
his bath by Charlotte Corday,* a young woman of resolute 
spirit, who had been moved by the account of the atrocities 
committed by the Jacobins. She fancied that the death of 
the leaders would put an end to the Eeign of Terror, and 
traveled from Caen {hong) to Paris with the intention of kill- 
ing either Kobespierre or Marat. Circumstances caused her 
to choose the latter, whom she dispatched in his own house 
as he lay in his bath ; but his death (July 13, 1793) was fol- 
lowed by her own only four days after, and served only to 
intensify the ferocious spirit of the Eevolutionists. 

33. Energy of the Revolutionists.— From this time 
all moderation disappeared from the councils of the Conven- 

• " SensitlTe, lovlnff, and beloved, Charlotte de Corday had, nevertheless, attained her 
twenty-fifth year without letting her heart be swayed by personal feelings. Neither her 
friendship for a few girls of her own age, nor her affectionate sympathy for a compan- 
ion of her childhood, a young man who adored her, held the first place in her self -cen- 
tered soul. Private affections counted little with her in comparison with the sufferings 
of her country. She felt that she belonged first of all to France— to the republic.*^ 
Eenri MarUwa History qf France, 



32* Give an account of the assassination of Marat. What was the fate of Charlotte 
Corday ? 

33* What dangers now threatened Prance ? What measures were taken to meet 
th^m f What did Camot accomplish ? 
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tion. Many departments refused to sanction its violent acts ; 
Lyons, Bordeaux, and Marseilles rose in revolt ; the opposi- 
tion in La Vendue assumed larger proportions ; and the prep- 
arations of the Coalition became daily more formidable* To 
meet these dangers, the Eevolutionists put forth gigantic 
efforts, and ruled with the most merciless and arbitrary se- 
verity. Taxes were imposed upon all provisions and mer- 
chandise sold, merchants were compelled to sell under pen- 
alty of death, and a levy en masse was made of the entire 
population of France. By these extraordinary means, Camot 
{car'no')y the new minister of war, was enabled to place in 
the field fourteen armies, containing 1,200,000 men.* 

34. Success of the Republican Generals. — The 
wonderful vigor shown by the Eevolutionists gave success to 
the arms of the republic in every quarter. Carteau {car-to'), 
in the south, defeated his opponents twice in the summer, 
and followed them as far as Toulon, which was held by the 
English with their fleet ; Houchard {hoo-shar'), in the north, 
gained a victory over the Duke of York (September 8) ; 
Kellermann, after a seventy-six days' siege, took the city of 
Lyons f (October 9) ; and Jourdan {zhoor-dahn), who had 
succeeded Houchard in the north, defeated the Prince of 
Coburg; while Hoche {hosh) and Pichegru {peesh-groo') 
were equally successful in the north-east and east. 

35. Death of the Queen. — The acknowledgment of the 

* A law was passed which compelled all male citizens between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-five to hold themselves In readiness to join the army at a moment's notice. Mar* 
Tied men were to be employed in the manufacture of arms -and the transportation of 
bamage and provisions, while women were to serve In the hospitals, or busy themselves 
In the making of clothing and tents. Even children and old people were forced to assist 
In the general defense ; the former by scraping lint, the latter by addresses and encour- 
aging counsel. To effect all this, the most smngent laws were passed, the most odious 
being that by which any one suspected of opposition to the revolution could be Imme- 
diately arrested. The guillotine also was kept constantly busy ; In every city ruled by 
the Revolutionists It was set up, and crowds perished dally. Every public building be- 
came a barrack, all public places were used for the making of arms, and a requisition 
was made upon every horse for service in the army. The entire country was converted 
into a camp. 

t The punishment inflicted on the city of Lyons was of the severest kind. Three com- 
missloners were assigned to the woric. All the principal buildings were destroyed, 
the city was deprived of Its name and given over to pillage, special pains was taken to 
desecrate the churches, and an artillery fire was opened on the Inhabitants Indiscrimi- 
nately, by which more than 2,000 lives were lost. 



34* What success attended the armies of Prance ? Who commanded the armies ? 

35* What action of foreign powers influenced the Revolutionsts ? What course 
was pnrsued with regard to the queen? What oth^r eminent persons sulEered 
deftth ? 
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dauphin as King of Prance, by the powers of Europe, exas- 
perated the Eevolutionists anew against the royal family, 
and their death was resolved upon. The queen was separ- 
ated from her family, and placed in the same prison with 
the Girondists. On the 14th of October, she was brought be- 
fore the Eevolutionary Tribunal, where vague charges were 
preferred against her, and after the mockery of a trial, she 
was condemned to die. Two days after (October 16, 1793), 
she was executed on the same spot where, ten months before, 
the king had met his death.* Other executions followed in 
rapid succession. On the 31st of October, twenty-one of the 
Girondists, who had languished in prison since the 2d of 
June; were brought to the guillotine ; a week after (Novem- 
ber 6th), the Duke of Orleans, or Philip Egalit6 {d-gal-e-td'), 
as he was called, and Madame Eoland (November 9th), f met 
a similar fate. Other illustrious victims were Bailly, first 
President of the States-General, Condorcet {con-dor '8d')y the 
celebrated chemist Lavoisier {lah-vwah-ze-d'), Malesherbes, 
the generals Biron, Brunet, Custine, and Houchard, the 
Princess Elizabeth, and nearly the whole parliament of Tou- 
louse. In Paris, Fouquier-Tinville {foo-Jce-d-tan-veel') was 
the chief accuser, who designated the victims to be arrested. 
In Nantes, Carrier (car-rc-a'), and in Arras, Lebon (feA- 
long')y made themselves infamous by their wholesale and 
wanton atrocities. They were all afterward the victims of 
the popular thirst for blood which their acts had created. 
They had been active from the first in creating disorder, 
and had seconded all the most violent measures of the 
Eevolutionists. / 

er hair, whlcb Is said to bava 
terror at tbe scenes she had 

iountenance, her great beauty 
rude cart from her prison to 

excited mob filling the streets 

e the liberty of the time, then 

he spot now occupied by the 

aflTold, and bowing before tbe 

I ' whom she was about to die, 

ommltted In thy name ! * She 
in a few seconds her head fell 
fqfth€ QirondMi, 
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36. Excesses of the RevolnftioBlBts. — The supreme 
power was now firmly held by the extremists, whose head 
was the infamous Committee of Public Safety. In addition 
to the radical changes already instituted, they now attempted 
to efface all signs and tokens of royalty by destroying the 
tombs of the kings at St. Denis. This being accomplished, 
an effort was made to abolish Christianity. It failed in the 
Convention, but was adopted by the Commune ; and an im- 
posing ceremonial was held, at which all previous forms of 
belief were solemnly renounced, and a new religion, called 
the worship of Season, was substituted. The cathedral of 
Notre Dame was converted into a temple of Season, and the 
churches in Paris were either closed or changed into temples 
for the new divinity. Busts of some of the more prominent 
Eevolutionists were placed in them to be worshiped, and the 
most disgraceful scenes were enacted there on the last day of 
each decade.* 

37. Death of Hebert and Danton. — The armies of 
the Sepublic, in the mean time, were almost everywhere suc- 
cessful. In the south, Toulon was recaptured (December 
19, 1793) through the skill and daring of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, who here appeared prominently for the first time ; 
and in La Vendee, the royalists, after many battles and the 
loss of their ablest generals, were compelled to submit. In 



3 6. What body now controlled affairs ? What excesses were committed ? Give an 
account of the worship of Reason. 

3T. What progress was made by the armies ? What celebrated man now first ap- 
peared ? What happened in the Cfonvention ? V/hat notorioos men were executed i 
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other quarters the gains and losses were about evenly balanced. 
Dissensions, however, now became apparent in the ranks of 
the revolutionists of the Convention. A party of moderate 
men sprang up, led by Danton and Desmoulins, who strove 
to restrain the Convention in its arbitrary acts. This was 
the signal for a general disruption of parties, in which each 
faction sought the ruin of the others. The first to suffer 
were Hebert and his followers, who were executed in March, 
1794. They had been charged with aiding the foreign ene- 
mies of France, and bringing ridicule on the Eepublic. Dan- 
ton, Desmoulins, and their adherents followed the H6bert- 
ists on the 6th of April.* 

38. Power of Robespierre. — The party of Eobespierre 
now controlled the Convention, and 
governed France, and this was the 
time chosen by him to carry out cer- 
tain projects he had long entertain- 
ed. In forming a sufficiently pow- 
erful organization, however, for his 
purpose, it was necessary for him to 
check some of the more extreme 
members of the Convention, and ally 
himself with those who had been his 
opponents. He had not hesitated to 
express himself as opposed to the bobespierbb. 

worship of Reason, and had caused an act to be passed abol- 
ishing the new religion, and decreeing the existence of a 
Supreme Being. Shortly afterward, an impressive ceremony, 
called the Festival of the Supreme Being, took place, in which 
Robespierre was the central figure. His vanity disgusted 

* " Danton assumed a lofty air on the scaffold, but nature for a moment overcame his 
pride. A cry escaped him, torn from him bv the remembrance of his young wife. * Oh. 
xny best beloved ! * he exclaimed with moistened eyes, ' I shall never see thee more.* 
Then, as if reproaching himself for his weakness, he said aloud, ' Come, come, Dan- 
ton, no weakness.' Then he turned toward the headsman and said with an air of au- 
thority : You will show my head to the people ; it will be well worth the display ! ' His 
head fell, and the executioner, complying with his last wish, caught it from the basket 
and carried it round the scaffold. The mob applauded. Thus end favorites I "—Lamar- 
Une*8 Mstory qfthe Oirondtsta. 

38. What man now controlled the Convention ? In what i)nblic ceremony did he 
engage ? What was the result ? Who were Robespierre's principal supporters ? What 
had he become f 
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many ; and their fears were housed, when, two days after, a 
law was passed, by which the punishment of accused persons 
was expedited. Supported in his most infamous measures 
by St. Just {san-zhoost') and Couthon (coo-tong'), he had be- 
come an atrocious dictator, who held the lives of his enemies 
in his hand. 

39. Execution of Robespierre. — Bold and immediate 
action, therefore, was necessary on their part to save them- 
selves. Both sides realized that a crisis was imminent, but 
Eobespierre was the first to act. Eising in his place, he de- 
nounced the committees of the Convention. He was an- 
swered, and a long debate ensued. The following day the 
debate became more stormy. The excitement was increased' 
by the exhibition of weapons carried by the members ; and, 
after a scene of the wildest tumult, the arrest of Eobespierre 
and his brother, Couthon, St. Just, and Lebas {luh-hah'), 
was ordered by the Convention. Eobespierre was rescued, 
however, by the Jacobins and Communists, and taken to the 
H6tel de Ville. The Convention then acted with unex- 
pected resolution. It declared Eobespierre and his followers 
to be outlaws, called the National Guard to its defense, and 
ordered a sufficient force to march to the H6tel de Ville and 
re-arrest the prisoners. The following day (July 28, 1794), 
he and twenty-six of his accomplices were executed with 
the liveliest manifestations of joy on the part of the fickle 
populace who had been his admirers.* 

40. Extinction of the Jacobins. — With the fall of 
Eobespierre, the fortunes of the Eevolution began to decline, f 

lis head was enveloped In a bloody cloth, 
9 procession came opposite his house, it 
e Dler of him whose chariot-wheels they 
wmd victims. Bobcsplerre mounted the 
pplause was tremendous. In some cases 
) waving of handkerchiefs from the tops 

ne of dying the same day on which the 
ig on his name the blood of punishments 
victims he would willingly have saved. 



39. What contest ensued ? Who was the first to act ? What followed ? How 
was Robespierre rescued ? What course did the Convention then take ? 

40. What effect had the death of Robespierre on the fortunes of ihe extremists ? 
What new party names were now used ? What course did the Thermidorians take ? 
What causes enabled their opponents to check them ? What club was abolislied ? By 
whom was the Convention aided ? 
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The Convention was divided into two parties, the Terror- 
istSy and their opponents, the Thermidorians, The latter 
represented the reaction against the excesses of the Eeign of 
Terror, and being in the majority, began at once to undo 
the mischievous legislation of the previous year.* After a 
long struggle, the club of the Jacobins was closed, and the 
society was abolished, and many prominent members were 
arrested (1794). The haste of the Thermidorians, however, 
was too great. The failure of the crops, and the rapid de- 
preciation of the assignats, enabled the Terrorists to rouse 
the people against the Thermidorians as enemies of the pub- 
lic welfare. Crowds gathered around the building in which 
the Convention was assembled, calling for bread, the Con- 
stitution of 1793, and the release of the " patriots " (March, 
1795). Violent discussions followed for two months, the 
Jeunesse DorSe coming always to the aid of the threatened 
Convention, f 

41. At the end of that time, the authority of the Conven- 
tion was re-established, and six of its members, who had 
aided the insurgents, were condemned to death. They all 
attempted to commit suicide ; but only three were successful, 
and the others were dragged to the scaffold and executed. 
Notwithstanding the want of harmony at the capital, the re- 
publican generals still continued successful. Camot, as Min- 
ister of War, directed operations with his usual vigor ; while 
Jourdan captured Charleroi {shar-le-rwah), and compelled 
the allies to retreat after a battle at Fleurus {fluh-roo'), 



41 • Which party was finally victorious ? What progress did the armies make ? 
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which placed the Netherlands at his mercy (1794) ; Pichegra 
(peesh-groo') repulsed them in Brabant ; and Hoche, on the 
Bhine^ driving back Wurmser and the Duke of Brunswick^ 
captured Spire and Worms. The army of the Alps had pre- 
viously opened the rout© to Italy, and Dugommier {du-gom" 
me-a), commanding that of the Pyrenees, after a decisive 
victory, began to prepare for the invasion of Spain. 

42. Conquest of Holland. — During the following win- 
ter (1794-5), Holland was conquered by Pichegru, who 
crossed the Meuse and the Waal on the ice, entered Amster- 
dam, and organizing the country as a republic, annexed it 
to the territory of France.* This important success led to 
a treaty of peace with Prussia, which was concluded at Basle 
(April 5, 1795). The successes of the French along the line 
of the Pyrenees disposed Spain to similar actiou ; and a 
treaty was signed, by which she agreed to recognize the 
French Republic, and to exchange that parb of St. Do- 
mingo then held by Spain for the recent conquests of the 
French beyond the Pyrenees. 

43. The Eoyalists were still strong in the south of France, 
and constant struggles took place between them and the 
Republicans. In many of the large cities, the former rose 
against their adversaries, and, throwing them into prison, 
repeated the scenes that had become so familiar during 'the 
Reign of Terror. In the midst of these excesses, an expedi- 
tion, organized by the English government and French ref- 
ugees, landed on the peninsula of Quiberon {he-hrong'), 
with the intention of reviving in Brittany a war similar to 
that which had just been subdued in La Vendue. Fifteen 
hundred refugees, a like number of Chouans f (shoo-dhng'), 
and nearly six thousand paroled prisoners were landed from 

* This brnilant military feat owed Its success partly to the excessive cold of the winter 
of 1794-S. So extreme was It that, when the French reached Amsterdam, their cayalrv 
and artillery advanced on the Ice of the Znyder Zee to the attack of the Dntch fleet, 
which had attempted to escape, but was frozen fast. _^ 

t These were bands of lawless adventurers, who were not sufficiently strong to consti- 
tute an army, but who infested Brittany, committing their depredations In the night- 
time. Hence their name, from chotian, the French word for owl. 

43* Give an account of the conquest of Holland. What powers now signed trea- 
ties of peace ? What advantages did Prance derive from these treaties ? 
43* Describe the expedition of Quiberon and Its result. Who were the Chouaru f 
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an English fleet, but wer^ attacked and cut to pieces by 
Hoche (1796).* 

II. The Directory. — ^The defects in the new system 
of government had now become plain by experiment, and 
public opinion was ripe for a change. A new constitution 
was, therefore, prepared, which provided for two legislative 
bodies — ^the Council of Five Hundred, and the Council of 
the Ancients, f The executive power was lodged in a Direc- 
tory, appointed by the Council of Ancients, and consisting 
of five members, one of whom was replaced every year. The 
action of the Directory was governed by a majority vote, and 
each member served as presiding officer three months. 

15. Attack on the Convention. — ^Napoleon Bona- 
parte. — To prevent the Eoyalists from getting control of 
the new government, it was decreed by the Convention that 
two-thirds of tiie members composing the councils should 
be chosen from those then sitting in the Convention, leav- 
ing only one-third to be elected by the people. An out- 
break followed at once, the Eoyalists inciting the sections of 
Paris against the Convention, which leaned on the army for 
support. A committee of public safety, consisting of five 
members, was organized ; and General Menou {m^-noo') was 
placed in command of the forces at the disposal of the Con- 
vention. Proving incompetent, he was replaced by Barras 
{har-rah'), who called to his aid Napoleon Bonaparte, a 

* Only a few dajrs before this the dauphin died. He had been separated from his 
mother Just before her execution, and consigned for education to an Illiterate cobbler 
named Simon. By htm and his successor he was subjected to a course of systematic de- 
privation and cruelty which resulted In his death (June 8, 1796). Of this unfortunate 
child Carlyle says : " The boy, once named Dauphin, was taken from his mother while yet 
she lived, and given to one Simon, by trade a cordwalner, on service then about the 
Temple-Prison, to bring him up in the principles of Sansculottlsm. Simon taught him to 
drink, to swear, to sing the Carmagnole. Simon Is now gone to the Municipality : and 
the poor boy, hidden m a tower of the Temple, from which, in his fright and bewilder- 
ment and early decrepitude, he wishes not to stir out, lies perishing, his shirt not. 
changed for six months ; amid squalor and darkness, lamentably, so as none but poor 
factory children and the like are wont to perish, and not be lamented."— Clar^20'« 
French Sevolution. 

t The former was to consist of five hundred members, each not less than thirty years of 
age, one-third of their number retiring annually ; their business was to propose new 
laws. The latter consisted of two hundred and fifty members of not less than forty yeara 
each, one-third retiring annually ; their office being to confirm or reject the laws sub- 
mitted by the other council. 



44. Why was it thougrht best to prepare a new Constitution ? What three bodies 
now formen the government ? Give an account of each. 

45. Why was it decided to require two-thirds of the new members to betaken f'^m 
the Convention ? To what did tnis lead ? How was the Convention defended ? Wtmt 
course did Napoleon Bonaparte pursue ? 

13 
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young officer of artillery^ who had distingaished himself at 
Toulon. The latter armed the members of the Convention, 
surrounded the building with troops, and sweeping all the 
approaches with artillery, broke completely the force of the 
attack (October 5, 1795). 

16. The Conyention, finding its authority unquestioned, 
proceeded to the formation of the councils, and to the choice 
of a Directory. Then, haying passed certain measures for the 
pacification of the country, it ended its labors (1795). The 
following day the councils began their sessions. The fiye 
members of the Directory* were chosen by the Council of 
the Ancients, and entered at once upon their duties (Noyem- 
ber, 1795). The situation in which they were placed, how- 
ever, was difficult in the extreme. The impulse with which 
the Eeyolution had begun was nearly exhausted, and three 
years of internal disorder and foreign confiict' had produced 
a widespread feeling of weariness and exhaustion. The 
treasury was empty, the assignats had depreciated enor- 
mously, the army was wretchedly clad, and ill supplied with 
arms, and trade and commerce were almost destroyed. 

47. In the improvement of the finances, the Directory was 
only partially successful, f The efforts of the allies, how- 
ever, were fortunately slackened at this time by the with- 
drawal of Spain and Prussia, the former entering into an 
alliance with France against England. Hoche, also, had 
pacified La Vendee by concessions, and destroyed the (Thou- 
ans of Brittany. Fresh troubles sprang up, however, at 
home. Democrats and Eoyalists became dissatisfied with 
the Directory ; and the former, under the lead of Babceuf 
{hah'huf')y entered into a conspiracy to overthrow the Di- 
rectory, create a new convention, and usher in a reign of 

* They were Barras, Carnot, Letoumeur {luh4oor'nur*), Rewbel (.rvrhtl')t and La B^ 
yeflldre-Lepeauz (Jah roi-va^ydr* luh-po). Of these, Carnot was best known. 

t A temporary relief wias found in the issue of a new kind of obligation called mandat$ 
(man-dah')t but these soon depreciated as low as the asaigncUs. 

46. What did the Convention do before it adjourned ? When did the councils b^^ 
their sessions ? What difficulties did the Directory encounter ? 

47. Was the Directory successful in its treatment of the finances? What events 
favorable to France happened at this time f Give an account of the conspiracy of 
Babceuf. 
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happiness for all by an equal diyision of property. In this 
plot, members of the Convention, a portion of the army, and 
the lawless classes who had formed the party of the Monta- 
gnards, participated. It was discoTered, howeyer, in season, 
and its two principal instigators committed suicide (May, 
1796)J 

48. Campaign in Italy .-^The military forces of the Se- 
public, at this time, were disposed as follows : in the west, an 
army of observation under Hoche ; in the north, another under 
Jourdan ; in the north-east, a third under Moreau ; and in 
the south-east, a fourth under Bonaparte. * Austria and Eng- 
land being the most powerful allies against France, a com- 
bined movement of the armies was resolved upon against the 
former. The army of Italy was the first to move. In the 
spring of 1796, Bonaparte set out from Nice, and skirting the 
southern slope of the Alps, crossed them with 38,000 men. 
Then descending into the plains of Piedmont, by a number 
of brilliant movements,! he entirely defeated the Austrians in ' 



48. Where were the French armiea placed ? What plan of campaign was decided 
upon ? Who was the first to move ? What did Bonaparte accompliBh lu Italy ? 
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a series of rapid engagements^ capturing a large part of their 
army.* 

49. Entering the Venetian territory, in consequence of 
hostilities committed against the French, he captured the 
city of Venice, and overturned that ancient republic (1797). 
The emperor was at length compelled to assent to the terms 
of the treaty of Cam'po For'mi-o, by which an independent 
commonwealth was established in northern Italy, called the 
Cisalpine Eepublic, and the city of Venice was ceded to Aus- 
tria (October 17, 1797). In the mean time, Jourdan and Mo- 
reau, haying been defeated by the Archduke Charles — a yery 
able general — ^had been compelled to retreat to the French 
frontier, and thus were prevented from co-operating with Na- 
poleon. This brilliant campaign in northern Italy excited 
the greatest enthusiasm in France, and lifted the young 
general, who had conducted it, to the first place among the 
generals of his time. Napoleon Bonaparte was twenty-seven 
years of age when he entered upon the campaign of Italy. 
With less than 60,000 men, he had fought twelve pitched 
battles in ten months, defeated three powerful armies, sev- 
eral times reinforced and amounting in all to 200,000 men, 
and sent to France 50,000,000 francs. 

50. The Plot of the 18th Fructidor.— While the 
Republic was thus successful abroad, at home it was threat- 
ened with dangerous dissensions. In May, 1797, the first 
elections for members of the councils were held, and many 
Royalists were returned. Their first action was an attempt 
to regain power. They elected two of their number to the 

• "The terrible paesaffe of the Bridgre of Lodl carried his name to the highest pitch, 
while the great personal bravery he dfiplayed in it endeared htm to the troops. The men 
who cwmot alwajrs appreciate military genius and science, know perfectly well how to 
estimate courage, and they soon Idolize a commander that shows himself ready to share 
m their greatest dangers. It was on this occasion that the soldiers gave Bonaparte the 
honorary and affectionate nickname of the • Little Corporal.' He was then slight In fig- 
ure, and had almost an effeminate appearance. ' It was a strange sight,' says a French 
yet^n, 'to see him on that day on foot on the bridge, under a JPfew cr Enter ^ and mixed 
up with our tall grenadiers— he looked like a little boy.' **—Bourienne*8 Memoira. 



49. What did he enter ? Why? What city did he capture? What treaty was 
made ? Its terms ? What happened to the other divisions of the army ? 

60. With what was the Republic threatened ? What was the result of the elec- 
tion ? What were the first measures adopted ? What course was taken by the Re- 
publicans ? What by Auscereau ? What was then done ? What general waa deposed ? 
Wliat general died ? W&atissaidofHoche? 
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presidency of the councils,* and to the vacancy in the Di- 
rectory ; while many acts which favored their cause, by re- 
pealing previous acts of the Republicans, were passed. The 
Bepublicans, however, though in a minority, took decisive 
measures. Belying upon the army, they called Augereau, 
with 12,000 men, to Paris, where he surrounded the hall in 
which the councils were in session, and restored the Bepub- 
licans to power. The latter repassed the laws which had 
been repealed, and arrested and sentenced to transportation 
forty members of the Council of Five Hundred, eleven of the 
Ancients, and two Directors, Camot and Barth61emy (Sep- 



TOHB OF HOCHE. 



tember 4, 1797). The councils were revolutionized by de- 
claring the elections in forty-eight departments void, and 
filling the vacant seats with Bepublican deputies, while the 
two proscribed Directors were also replaced by Bepublicans. 
Moreau was also suspected of royalist tendencies, and de- 
posed from his coinmand. Hoche, who succeeded him in 
the command of the two armies of the Bhine, died shortly 
after his promotion, at the age of twenty-nine. The memory 
of HoChe is still honored annually in France. 

• PIchegru, who had become a Bovallst, was made president of the Comicll of Fire 
Hundred, and Barh^ Marbols (bar-ba'^mar-bwah') of the Ancients. 
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51. The terms of the armistice of Leoben foreshadowed 
such an increase of the territory of France that England 
wotdd not agree to them, but continued the war. The treaty 
of Gampo Formic, however, ended the war on the Continent ; 
and Napoleon returned to Paris, where he was receiyed with 
the most emphatic manifestations of joy and enthusiasm. 
The popular discontent, howeyer, was still general and. out- 
spoken, on account of the enormous taxes and the stagna- 
tion of the industries of the country ; and a new war was 
decided upon. Preparations were made for a descent upon 
England ; but, before they were matured, the Vaudois (vo- 
dwah'), oppressed by the canton of Berne, called the French 
to their aid, and the war which ensued ended in the annex- 
ation of (Jeneya to France, and the re-organization of Swit- 
zerland as an ally of France, under the name of the Helyetian 
Eepublic. 

52. Expedition to Ilgypt. — ^The same fate oyertook 
Bome, against which France made war on account of an 
insult offered to the French ambassador. Berthier entered 
the city (February, 1798), deposed the Pope, and established 
a republic. In the mean time, the expedition designed to 
operate against England left Totdon ; but instead of attack- 
ing England directiy, it sailed for Egypt, with the intention 
of menacing the English possessions in India. It consisted 
of a fleet of 400 yessels, and a part of the army of Italy, the 
whole commanded by Napoleon, who was accompanied by 
many of the marshals who had won their fame under his 
leadership, and by many artists and men of science and of 
letters. 

53. Battle of the Pyramids. — On the 12th of June, 
Malta was captured without a blow ; and, on the 1st of 
July, the army landed in Egypt, and, the following day, 

51. What power refused to recognize the armistice of Leoben ? What did the 
treaty of Campo Pormio end ? How was Napoleon received at Paris ? What expedi- 
tion was now decided upon ? What led to the establishment of the Helvetian Repnb- 
Uc? • 

52. What political change took place in Rome ? Give an account of the expedition 
to Egypt, who commanded it? By whom was he accompanied ? 

5 3. What were i: 3 first captures ? Who were Napoleon's antagonists at the battle 
of the Pyramids ? What events followed the battle t 
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captured Alexandria. The march upon Cairo was then be- 
gun. Here, for the first time, the French encountered the 
famous Mameluke horsemen of Egypt, who harassed them 
on the march, and finally made a stand which brought on 
a general action near the Pyramids * (July 21, 1798). In 
this battle, Napoleon, by a skillful disposition of his infan- 
try, completely neutralized the peculiar advantages which 
the Mamelukes f had so long enjoyed, and, defeating them, 
took possession of Cairo, and subdued lower Egypt. J While 
he was organizing a goyemment for the country which he 
had conquered, he learned with astonishment of the destruc- 
tion of his fleet. 

54. Naval Battle at Aboiikir. — He had giyen orders 
to Admiral Brueys {Jbru-d') to enter the port of Alexandria 
with his squadron, or, if that were not possible, to sail for 
Malta; but the admiral disobeyed these orders, and an- 
^^hored his fleet in the bay of Aboukir {ah-oo-Jceer'). Here 
he was attacked by the English under Nelson (August 1), 
and after a battle which lasted from three o'clock in the after- 
noon till the following day, the French fleet was destroyed 
or dispersed, and the English remained masters of the Med- 
iterranean. By this disaster, the retreat of the land forces 
was entirely cut off. Napoleon turned his energies to the 
improyement of the country, giving special attention to 
agriculture and the establishment of new industries. He 
also ordered an examination of the ancient monuments of 
upper Egypt. 

* It was before this battle that Napoleon, calUne the attention of his soldiers to the 
P]rramlds which towered above them. Issued the stiurrlng address, *' Soldiers, forty cen- 
turies look down upon you ! " 

t The Mamelukes (a word meaning In Arabic, slaves) were of Turkish origin, and were 
bought by the Sultan of Egypt and placed in the army. In 1254, they had advanced to 
such a degree of power, that they made one of their number sultan, and founded a 
dynasty ^Ich occupied the throne of Egypt for centuries. 

X " Nothing in war was ever seen more desperate than the charge of the Mameluke 
cavalry. Falling to force their horses through the French squares, individuals were seen 
to wheel them round, and rein them back on the ranks, that they might disorder them 
by kicking. As they became frantic with despaii , they hurled at the phalanxes, which 
they could not break, their pistols, their poniards, and their carbines. Those who fell 
wounded to the ground dn^ged themselves on it, to cut at the legs of the French with 
their crooked sabers. But tnelr efforts were all In vain."— *»«'« We qf Napoleon. 



54* Give un acconnt uf the naval engagement of Aboukir. Who was the English 
commander? How did this engagement affect the expedition? How did Napoleoi) 
occupy himself ? 
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55. Turkey haying declared war against France, Napoleon 
marched along the shore of the Mediterranean into Syria, 
capturing El Arish, Gaza, and Jaffa on the way. On the 
16th of April, 1799, he encountered the Turks at Mount Ta- 
bor and defeated them ; but his victorious career was checked 
before the walls of Acre (ah'ker), where the Pasha of Syria 
had taken refuge, and which was stubbornly defended by the 
English admiral, Sidney Smith. After repeated efforts to 
breach the walls without siege artillery, and seventeen at- 
tempts to storm it, Napoleon abandoned the siege and re- 
turned to Egypt. On his arrival, he learned that 18,000 
Turks had been landed at Aboukir. Notwithstanding the 
decrease of his force by pestilence and its arduous service in 
Syria, he attacked the Turkish army and completely de- 
stroyed it (July 24, 1799).* 

56. Though Napoleon was now master of Egypt, his 
communications with France were entirely severed, while 
her political condition gave him great anxiety. On the 11th 
of May, 1798, the Directory had interfered arbitrarily in the 
elections and raised up many enemies ; and, in the spring 
of the following year, another coalition of the powers of 
Europe f was formed against France. In view of the latter, 
a conscription law was passed, which added 100,000 to the 
French army. The Bussians, under Suwarrow (su-or'ro), 
marched into northern Italy, and uniting with the Austrians, 
defeated the French armies in several battles, in the last 
of which Joubert was killed (August 15). This action 
ended for a time the power of the French in Italy, and made 
the Directory very unpopular. 

57. At home, the quarrels between the councils and the 

* It was at the close of this day that Kleber, moved to enthusiasm by the masnlttide 
of the victory, exclaimed as he embraced Napoleon, '* Your greatness is like that of the 
world!" 

t This coalition Included England, Aostrla, Rossia, a part of Germany, Naples, Pied- 
mont, and Turkey. », y— 

55. Give an account of the invasion of Svria. Where was Napoleon repulsed f 
Give an account of the attack on Acre. In what battle did he engage on his return 
ioBeypt? 

56« What gave Napoleon anxiety? What course had the Directory pursued? 
What coalition was formed ag linst Prance ? What took place in Italy? 

67. What quarrels were continued ? Who arrived from Egypt? What victorlee 
did the French gain ? What was the result of the defeat of Suwarrow ? 
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Directory continued, both committing arbitrary and uncon- 
stitutional acts tending toward anarchy. In the mean time, 
Napoleon arriyed from Egypt,* where he had left Kleber in 
command. The news of fresh yictories, howeyer, now came 
to draw the attention of France from discords at the capital. 
The English, under the Duke of York, were defeated in Hol- 
land ; and Mass^na defeated Suwarrow in a series of battles 
which lasted twelve days, and ended in a two days' combat at 
Zurich, where he won a victory which cost the allies 30,000 
men, and caused the withdrawal of Bussia from the alli- 
ance. 



CHATEAU OF ST. CLOUD. 

58. Revolution of the 18th and 19th Brumaire. 

— In Paris, a crisis was rapidly approaching. Plots were 
maturing by several parties, but Si^yes (se-a*) was the first 

* He left Egypt In August, 1799, setting sail from Damletta. and crossing the Mediter- 
ranean, which was patrolled by English cruisers. He landed at Fr^jus, October 8, 1799, 
and on the 24th was in Paris. Though he remained quietly at home for several days after 
his arrival, refusing the attentions and offers of different parties, it is probable that his 
mind was made up in regard to his action in the coup d'itat of the 18th Brumaire before 
he left Egypt, as he said oef ore sailing, "The reign of the lawyers is over." 



58. What events were transpiring in Pari a f Who was the first to act ? What res- 
olntion was adopted? Who had the command of the troops? What paralyzed the 
Directory? 

18* 
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to act, having secured the co-operation of Napoleon, On 
the 9th of November, 1799, several members of the Ancients, 
who had entered into the plot, succeeded in causing the 
council to pass a resolution by which the sessions of the 
legislative bodies should be held, from that time, at St. 
Cloud {kloo'). The reason for the change was the fear that 
another Eeign of Terror was about to begin. Napoleon was 
intrusted with the command of the troops necessary to make 
the transfer. The action of the Directory was paralyzed 
by the resignation of three of its members;, among them 
Sidyes. 

59. Meantime Paris was filled with troops, and the build- 
ing in which the councils sat at St. Cloud was surrounded 
by them. A resolution was introduced in the Council of 
Five Hundred, that the members should renew their oaths 
to support the Constitution. It was referred to the Council 
of the Ancients, and that body was considering it when Na- 
poleon entered. He addressed them, declaring that the Con- 
stitution had been violated, that it was not strong enough to 
save France from anarchy ; he said that he had only accepted 
the command of the troops for the purpose of bringing the 
strong arms of the nation to the support of the deputies 
who constituted its head, and ended by promising to resign 
his power as soon as the danger was passed. He afterward 
entered the haU of the Five Hundred with four grenadiers 
to make a similar speech, when the whole Assembly rose as 
one man with cries of "Down with the Dictator!" and 
crowded around him, one member even attempting his life ; * 
but he was rescued by fresh arrivals of troops, and left the 
hall. In the confusion which followed, a report was cir- 
culated among the troops that the deputies had attempted 
their general's life ; and a detachment of grenadiers then 
entered the hall, and cleared it at the point of the bayonet. 

* A Corslean named Ar^na it Is said drew a dagger, and attempted to stab bim ; but 
bis band was stmck up by one of tbe grenadiers, wbo received the blow in bli arm. 
Some blstorians, however, assert that no weapons were either used or shown. 



59. Wbat further was done ? What part did Napoleon take in eflecting.the revo- 
lution? r if -^ 
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The Con^sulatb. 

60. The Oouncil of the Ancients^ being the only body in 
session^ then passed a resolution abolishing the Directory^ 
expelling sixty members from the Council of Five Hundred, 
and creating a provisional executive of three members pend- 
ing the promtdgation of a new Constitution, which was to 
be prepared by two commissions of twenty-five members 
each. Bonaparte, Sidyes, and Eoger-Ducos (ro-zhd'-du-co') 
comprised the new executive consular commission. The 
second of these presented a Constitution to which Napoleon 
objected, the part assigned to him being a subordinate one. 
One more to his liking was passed on the 24th of December, 
1799.* It is known as the ^^Constitution of the Year 
Vni.'* By it the administration of the government was 
given to three consuls, each chosen for ten years, the first 
having almost kingly power, the other two being merely his 
advisers.! 

61. Napoleon First Consul. — ^The new Constitution 
being submitted to the people was accepted by a large 
majority. Napoleon was made First Consul, and Camba- 
c6r^s {cam-baS'Ser-rd') and Lebrun were chosen as his asso- 
ciates, Talleyrand was made Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and Fouche {foo-shq!) Minister of Police. Napoleon, whose 
power was now almost supreme, established himself in the 
Tuileries (February 19, 1800), and set himself vigorously 
to work to pacify the country and build up its ruined in- 

* The gtroDger win and greater ability of Kapoleon made themselyes felt at once, and 
soon gave him the ascendency In the commission. No one perceived this more clearly 
than his associates. especlaUy Slfeyes, who ref errtag to him. Mild, "We have now a mas- 
ter ; he not only wishes to do everytung, but sees ^e way, and has the power to do It." 

t The laws were to be prepared by a OouncU qf State^ ttie members of which were ap. 
pointed by the consols, and could be removed by them. They were then submitted to 
a TribuncUe of 100 members for examination, and were adopted or rejected by a leffialaUve 
body of 800 members. Finally, a Senate of 80 members appointed for life was created to 
decide whether laws were constitutional. As the members of the Tribunate and the 
legislative body were chosen by tte Senate, and this In turn was the creation of the con- 
suls. It will be seen that the First Consul was almost the only power In France. 

60. What meaeorefl did the Council of the Ancients take ? Who were chosen to the 
Consniar Commission? What yrere the principal features of the Constitntion of the 
YearVlII. ? 

61 • Who was chosen First Consia ? W^ W9W We ftswcifttes ? To what did Na- 
poleon now devote himself ? 
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dustries. The system of local goyemment was entirely 
changed^ party leaders who had been banished were per- 
mitted to return, freedom of worship was guaranteed, and 
strenuous efforts were made to heal party divisions and to 
unite all Frenchmen in a moyement for the regeneration of 
France. 

62. The royalist feeling in La Vendue still creating dis- 
turbances there, Napoleon inyited the chiefe of the move- 
ment to a conference, and won them all over, except Cadou- 
dal, who, however, b^ing without support, was obliged to 
abandon resistance. He then offered peace to England and 
Austria. The latter would not treat without consulting 
England, her ally ; and that power refused to treat except 
on t§rms humiliating to France. Ifapoleon, therefore, pre- 
pared for war. Two armies were organized : one on the 
Shine, under Moreau ; the oiher, at the base of the Alps, 
under Napoleon in person. In May, 1800, the latter began 
the passage of the Alps* by way of Mount St. Bernard, 
and in a few days descended their southern slope, and placed 
his entire army across the line of retreat of the Austrian Gen- 
eral, Melas, who was besieging Massena in Genoa and pre- 
paring to invade France. 

63. Oampaign in Italy. — Turning at once on his 
course, Melas fell back to Turin and began his homeward 
march. The French were vastly outnumbered, Melas hav- 
ing 130,000 men. Napoleon only 60,000. The first encoun- 
ter was at Montebello, where Lannes (Ian) with 12,000 men 
met an Austrian force pf 18,000, and defeated it.t Five 

* This famous exploit was attended with enormous difficulty and danger. Gannons 
were dismounted and placed in the trunks of trees, and then dragged by ropes over the 
snow, the mules when exhausted being relieved by relays of men. when the army 
reached the fortress of Bard, which commanded a narrow pass in the mountains, all but 
the artillery passed it in single file by a goat-path which was discovered on the opposite 
side of the defile, and so far above the fort as to be beyond the elevation of its guns. The 
artillery, however, was dragged past it in the night, In silence, and over roads which had 
been strewn with hay, straw, and earth, their wheels having been bound with wisps of 
tow to muffle their sound. The march throughout was conducted at night or in the 
®^% '^^^P **?,*°? ***/» to avoid the avalanches which the rays of the sun occasioned. 

t For his gallantry In this action, Lannes was made Duke of Montebello. 

62. What course did Napoleon pursue with the royalists in La Vendue ? Why did 
he invite Italy ? What armies were organized ? What route did Napoleon take, and 
where did he place his armv ? 

63. Give an account of the battle of Montebello. Who specially distinguished 
himself there? De^'cribe the battle of Marengo. Whose arrival decided the action 
In favor of the French ? 
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days after, the Austrian general, with 33,000 infantry, 7,000 
cavalry, and 200 guns, made a determined attempt to open 
a way to Austria through a French force of 20,000 men 
drawn up on the plain of Marengo. After twelve hours of 
obstinate fighting, in which the battle was twice lost by the 
French, the arrival of Desaix {duh-sd') with 6,000 men 
finally decided the action in their favor.* The battle of Ma- 
rengo freed Italy a second time from Austrian rule (1800). f 
61. Events in Egypt and Qermany.— Battle of 
Hohenlinden. — ^Negotiations for peace were at once opened 
with Austria ; but that country was still embarrassed by its 
pledges to England, and a long delay was the result. Majta, 
in the mean time, waa forced by the English fieet to sur- 
render, and the French army, which Napoleon had left in 
Egypt, and which had reconquered that country in the bat- 
tle of He-li-op'o4is, suffered a serious loss by the assassina- 
tion of General Kleber, at the hands of a Turkish fanatic, on 
the day of the battle of Marengo. A few months afterward 
(1801), the French conditionally surrendered to the Eng- 
lish. J In Germany, Moreau had compelled the Austrians to 
abandon XJlm and retreat to the neighborhood of Munich. 
Near that city, around the little village of Hohenlinden, 
Moreau, with 60,000 men, met the Archduke John with 
70,000 men (December, 1800), and after a night conflict 
in the forest, and in the midst of a blinding snowstorm. 



64. What reverses did the French sofEer ? What fortune attended Moreau ? Give 
an account of the battle of Hohenlinden. 
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routed him^ and drew up his yictorious army within thirty 
miles of Viemia. 

C5. Treaties of Luneville and Amiens. — ^Austria 
was now compelled to yield to the terms which Napoleon 
imposed. These were, that the Bhine should constitute the 
eastern boundary of France, and the Adige the western limit 
of the Austrian possessions in Italy, and that Austria should 
recognize the republics which the French had established. 
The treaty which secured these results was known as that of 
Luneville (lu'ne-veel) (February, 1801). England, as before, 
refused to take part in the treaty, and continued the war for 
another year. The successes of France, howeyer, both in 
the field and in the cabinet, and the general desire of the 
powers of Europe for peace, induced her to sign the treaty 
of Amiens (March, 1802). By this, she recognized the 
great changes that had taken place in Europe, and restored 
to France her colonies. In St. Domingo, however, the 
natives had risen* and taken possession of the island. 
Napoleon sent an expedition (1802) to reconquer it, and was 
at first successful ; but its great distance from France, and 
the severity of the climate for Europeans, were found to be 
effective obstacles to retaining it. . 

66. Re-organization of France. — ^Napoleon was again 
free to devote himself to reforms at home, and began the work 
at once. Beads, canals, harbors, and bridges, necessary for 
the development of the country, were constructed ; twenty- 
nine secondary schools, called lyceums, were opened in dif- 
ferent parts of France ; and cities were improved by the con- 
struction of public works, or embellished by parks and monu- 
ments which commemorated the brilliant services of the 
army.f The First Consul applied himself incessantly, also, 

•Their chief, Tonssaint L'Ouverture (too-»anff' Joo-ver-ture% was taken prisoner, and 
carried to France. By order of Napoleon, he was confined in prison, where he41ed In 
1808, after ten months' captivity. 

t The establishment of the Legion of Honor dates from this time. It^as an attempt to 
create a new order of nobility, based upon merit alone. Though it met with strong op. 
position, the act passed, and the institution stfll exists. 

65. What were the terms imposed by Napoleon on Austria? What was the treaty 
called? What course did England take f What is said of St. Domingo? 

66. To what did Napoleon now devote himself ? What reforms in adminiBtration 
did he make ? How were his relations with the Pope improved ? 
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to reforms in administration^ the chief of which were the 
collection of taxes, the diyision of Prance by a new method 
to facilitate its proper goyemmenti and the preparation 
of three new codes — ciyil, penal, and commercial.* The 
complaints, also, which the Pope (Pius VIL) had made 
against those articles of the French Constitution which con- 
flicted with his authority were quieted by a concordat ; and 
the services and observances of the Church were conducted 
as before. 

67. The great improvement which had taken place in the 
affairs of France, both at home and abroad, the desire that 
he who had made it should be free to continue it, and the 
gratitude felt for his great services, led the Senate to submit 
to the people a proposition to make Napoleon consul for life, 
with power to appoint his successor. This dignity was ac- 
cordingly granted (August, 1802). A fresh dispute, how- 
ever, now sprang up with England concerning Malta. By 
the treaty of Amiens, England had agreed to deliver the 
island to the Knights of St. John. She now refused to 
do it, and war was therefore declared by Napoleon (May, 
1803). A royalist plot was devised shortly after for the 
assassination of Napoleon, which was encouraged by the 
British government. Its leaders were Cadoudal, Pichegru, 
and Moreau. It was discovered, and Cadoudal and twelve 
of his accomplices were put to death, Pichegru was found 
strangled in his prison, and Moreau was banished. 

68. Execution of the Duke d'Enghien.— Napo- 
leon becomes Emperor. — The Duke d'Enghien {dong- 
ghe-ahng'), in whose interest this plot was supposed to have 
been attempted, was secretly carried off from the castle 
of Ettenheim (et'ten-hime), in Baden, by*order of Napo- 
leon, taken to Vincennes, tried by court-martial, and shot 

* The resalts reached by the coanctl of lawyers over which Napoleon presided were 
all brought together into one body of laws known as the Code Napoleon^ a work of great 
merit eren in the estimation of Napoleon's enemies. 

6T. What change was made at this time in the oflSce which Napoleon held ? What 
was done with regard to Malta? What plot was formed against Napoleon? 

68 . What prominent person was executed ? In what way ? What was the result ? 
When did Napoleon become emperor f What other persons received titles ? 
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(March, 1804). This act intensified the hatred of the royal- 
ists against Napoleon ; and the people of Prance, feeling that 
he needed some additional guaranty against similar plots^ 
determined not only to increase his power, but to place it 
upon so sure a basis that even his death would not prevent 
the continuation of his policy. On the 2d of December, 
1804, Napoleon was crowned Emperor of France in the 
cathedral of Notre Dame. The ceremony was performed 
by Pope Pius VII. in person, with accompaniments of more 
than ordinary splendor. On the same occasion, Josephine 
was crowned empress by Napoleon, whose brothers, Joseph 
and Louis, were made French princes, and eighteen mar- 
shals were created.* 

The First Empibe. 

1804 ^* ^^PolooA ^- — ^ ^^^ midst of the festivities 
to which attended his coronation. Napoleon did not f or- 
1814 g^t j^ig great designs, one of which he now proceeded 
to execute. Recognizing England as the ruling member of 
the coalitions which were constantly being formed against 
France, he determined if possible to humiliate her. For this 
purpose he gathered a large force at Boulogne, with the inten- 
tion of making a descent upon her coast. Immense prepara- 
tions were made ; but, at the last moment, the navy failed 
to carry out the part assigned to it, and the expedition was 
abandoned. Without hesitation. Napoleon put his forces 
in motion to repel the invasion which the third coalition was 
maturing. Russia, Austria, Sweden, and Naples were to- 
gether marching to attack him. 

* Napoleon entered the catbedral wearing a golden crown of lanreL which he after- 
ward remored. The ceremony was then conducted according to ancient nsage. The 
Pope anointed him with holy oil, blessed his sword and scepter, and would hare crowned 
him, but Napoleon prevented him by taking the crown with his own hands and placing it 
upon his head. He then performed a similar office for Joseidiine, who knelt on ttie steps 
before him, and both were conducted to the throne, which had been erected at toe 
rear of the cathedral, while the heralds announced the coronation to the people and the 
army, who filled the air with their acclamations and the thunder of artillery. Napoleon 
was afterward crowned King of Italy, and put on at his coronation the iron crown of the 
Lombards. 

69. What project did Napoleon attempt to execute ? Why did It fail ? What 
powen* formed the third coalition ? 
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70. OaptureoflTlm.— Battle of Trafalgar.— Trans- 
ferring his troops with great rapidity from Boulogne to the 
eastern border of Prance he entered Bavaria, which the Aus- 
trian forces, under the Archduke Ferdinand and General 
Mack, had invaded. By a series of brilliant maneuvers he 
captured Ulm with Mack and his army of 30,000 men, and 
entered Vienna in triumph (November, 1805). This victory 
was balanced by a serious naval defeat which took place off 
Cape Traf-al-gar', on 
the southern coast of 
Spain, in which the com- 
bined French and Span- 
ish fleets were destroyed 
by that of the English 
under Nelson (October, 
1805). North of Vienna, 
a powerful Eussian army 
was advancing under the 
Emperor Alexander. At 
the approach of Napo- 
leon, I^ncis Joseph left 
Vienna with the force at 
his command, and has- 
tened to meet it. The 
united armies, number- 

ing 100,000 men, took column of Boulogne. 

up their position at Austerlitz, where Napoleon with 80,000 
men came up with them. / 
71. Battle of Austerlitz.— Treaty of Presburg.— 

The battle began at daylight,! and was soon decided at every 

* This colamn was erected to comineinorate the great expedition for which Napoleon 
made preparation. It Is about 164 feet high, and 13 feet In diameter ; and upon the top Is 
a bronze statue of Napoleon. In his Imperial robe. 

t The "sun of Austerlitz " was frequently referred to by Napoleon In after life. The 
campaign which terminated at that_piace was remarkable for the severity of the weather 
through which It was conducted. Drlylng storms of rain and sleet constantly attended 



70. In what way did Napoleon meet the next attack ? Who were his antagonists ? 
What was his first snccens ? What reverse did the navy of France experience ? Why 
did not the capture of Vienna end the war? 

71. Describe the battle of Austerlitz. What treaty followed it ? What terms were 
Canted to Russia and Austria ? ^ow was the Confederation of the Rhine formed ? 
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point in fevor of the French, owing to the masterly ma- 
neuvers of Napoleon (December 2, 1805). The Emperor of 
Austria came in person to treat for peace. Alexander was 
permitted to return to Bussia with his army ; and a treaty 
was signed at Presburg (December 26), by which Austria 
relinquished her claim to Yenetia, Istria, and Dalmatia, 
which were added to the kingdom of Italy, and surrendered 
Suabia and the Tyrol to the ally of France, Bavaria. Seve- 
ral German principalities were abolished, and the Dukes of 
Wurtemberg and Bavaria received the title of king, in rec- 
ognition of their services as allies. The German Empire, 
which had existed since the time of Charlemagne, was abol- 
ished ; and sixteen princes in the south and west of Germany 
were united, forming the Confederation of the Rhine, which 
was placed under the protection of Napoleon.* 

72. Other changes rapidly followed. In England, Pitt 
died (January, 1806) ; in Italy, the Bourbon King Ferdi- 
nand rV., who had aided the allies, was deposed, and was 
succeeded by Napoleon's brother Joseph, as king of the Two 
Sicilies (March) ; the kingdom of Holland was re-established 
in favor of another brother, Louis (June) ; two of his sisters 
received duchies in Italy ; Murat (mu-rah'), who had mar- 
ried a third, was created Grand Duke of Cleves and Berg ; 
and Berthier {bdr'te-d'), Napoleon's chief of staff, was re- 
warded with the principality of Neufchatel (nush-ah-teV), 
in Switzerland. Napoleon hoped thus to surround France 
with friendly powers, which should serve as a bulwark 
against his enemies. Scarcely had he reached Paris, how- 
it. The officer sent by Napoleon to demand the surrender of Ulm could scarcely find a 
trumpeter to accompany nlm, the soldiers on all the adyanced posts havlnff been forced 
to seek shelter from the blinding rain. Napoleon himself frequently rode for dajrs to- 

E ether with soaked and dripping garments. The morning of the battle of Austerlltz, 
owever, was clear and cold, and a bright sun rose, as If to guide him to victory. It was 
the anniversary of his coronation. 

* On his return from Austerlltz, Napoleon was receired with unbounded enthusiasm. 
Such astonishing military exploits had never before been witnessed. The Senate con- 
ferred upon him the title of ^' The Great,'* and the bronze cannon which he had captured 
were melted and converted into a column to comjnemorate his victories— the Column qf 
the Orand Army, in the Place Yenddme. It was at this time that Napoleon obliterated 
the last trace of the republic by suppressing the republican calendar and restoring the 
Gregorian. 

7!l. What were the principal changes which occurred in Surope? On w^qhj wew 
dignities conferred ? What did Napoleon hope to do ? 
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ever, on his triumphant return from Austerlitz, when news 
of another invasion reached him. 

73. The Fourth Coalition. — In the campaign just 
ended, Prussia had intended to take part* against Napoleon, 
with an army of 200,000 men ; but the rapidity and aston- 
ishing success of the French emperor's movements prevented 
her from acting ; indeed, the campaign was over before she 
could move. Supported by Bussia, she now put her troops 



OOLUMN OP THE GRAND ABMT. 

in motion toward France, but without waiting for her ally 
to come up. The Duke of Brunswick, with nearly 200,000 
men, began his march, and was leisurely concentrating his 
forces when he learned, with amazement, that the French 
emperor, with a powerful army, was on his left, and on the 
point of cutting off his communication with the capital. 

• The Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia had been pledged In the most Impres- 
■lye manner to continue the war against France, by the ingenuity of the beautiful Queen 
of Prussia, who conducted them at midnight to the tomb of Frederick the Great, and 
there bound them by a solemn oath. 

73. What countries entered into the fourth coalition ? What general took the field 
against Napoleon? How was the Prussian army divided? What loss did the PniB- 
sums sofier in the battles of Jena and Auerstadt ? 
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The Prussian army was in two divisions: one of 60,000 
men at Jena (yanah), the other at Auerstadt {aw'er'Staht)y 
twelve miles distant With his wonted skill and celerity 
Napoleon made a sudden attack upon each in succession, 
and gained a decisive victory (October 14, 1806).* 

71. The Berlin Decree.— Battle of Eylau.— The 
French forces rapidly pursued the fleeing Prussians, and 
compelled them to surrender, successively occupying all the 
strong places of the Elbe and the Oder, including Magde- 
burg. Napoleon continued his march to Berlin, which he 
entered in triumph, f There he issued his famous decree, 
declaring the port:s of Great Britain in a state of blockade, 
and closing those of the Continent to her commerce. He 
then directed his march upon Warsaw, intending to winter 
there in order to meet the Russian Emperor, who was ad- 
vancing with a formidable army, and with whom the King 
of Prussia had taken refuge. A series of combats ensued 
north of Warsaw ; and the two armies finally met at Eylau 
(i'low), where an obstinate battle was fought in a blinding 
storm of snow, without decisive result (February, 1807). 
Both sides were so badly crippled by this action, and the 
severity of the season was so great, that nearly all operations 
were suspended for the winter. Napoleon then laid siege 
to Dantzic, which capitulated after a siege of fifty-one days. 

75. Battle of Friedland.— Peace of Tilsit.— In the 
summer, the contest was renewed, and terminated by the 
French in a short and brilliant campaign. A new allied 
army of 140,000 men suddenly advanced against Napoleon, 
hoping to find the ample forces at his command scattered 

* The carnage was fearful. The Pmsslans lost 20,000 killed ; and 20,000 were taken pris- 
oners, besides losing 80O pieces of artillery and eo standards. The military force of 
Prassla was almost annihilated In a single battle. 

i" Of 100,000 men who marched to meet ns, '^000 were either killed or wounded. 100,000 
en prisoners, 35,000 dispersed, and not one of them able to repass the Oder. Magde- 
barg, Spandan, Custria, stettln~all the strong places of the Elbe and the Oder were 
occapied by us. In one month (from October 8th to Korember 8th), the Prussian mon- 
archy had ceased to exist."— 2>urMy»« Biatory qf France. 



74. What farther snccesses did Napoleon meet with ? What was the Berlin De- 
cree ? Why did the French proceed to Warsaw? WTiat battle was fonght ? What 
city was captored by the French ? 

75* Oive an account of the battle of Friedland. To what peace did this leadT 
What changes of territory were made by the peace of Tilsit? 
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beyond supporting distance over the region between the Nie- 
men and the Vistula. A series of combats took place, which 
ended in the battle of Friedland (freed'land), where the 
strength of the allies was utterly broken (June 14).* This 
signal victory was followed by the peace of Tilsit, f by which 
Prussia was shorn of some of her possessions in the south. 
The new kingdom thus created was known as that of West- 
phalia, over which Napoleon's youngest brother, Jerome, 
was made king ; and Prussian Poland was re-organized un- 
der the name of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, and placed 
under the protection of Saxony. 

76. Bombardment of Copenhagen. — Invasion of 
Portugal — ^Napoleon was now at the height of his power. 
He had humbled his most formidable adversaries on the Con- 
tinent, and surrounded his empire with a girdle of friendly 
States, dependent for their very existence upon his will. 
England, however, the soul of all the recent coalitions 
against him, remained, by reason of her powerful navy, 
almost untouched. His efforts to build up a navy strong 
enough to compete with hers having failed, he now devoted 
himself to cutting her oflE from the trade of Europe by per- 
fecting the means of enforcing the Berlin decree. England 
issued retaliatory decrees, bombarded Copenhagen, and cap- 
tured the Danish fleet, on the pretext that Denmark was in 
danger of being drawn into the coalition of the northern 
powers of Europe, which Napoleon had succeeded in forming 
against her. The latter then sent Junot {zhoo-no') to invade 
Portugal, whose ports had been left open to the commerce 

• By this victory, e0.000 Russians wef e killed, wounded, or taken prisoners. 120 cannon 
were captured, and the port of Konlgsbnrg, with 800 vessels laden with military stores 
and ieO,000 muskets, fell Into the hands of the French. ^ ^ ^^ ^ «,„ .^ 

t The ceremonies attending the meeting of the emperors before the peace of Tilsit 
were devised by I^apoleon, and were accompanied with much splendor and dramatic 
effect. A Hchly decorated raft was moored In the middle of the rtverNlemen between 
the two armies, and In view of a multitude of people who crowded the banks. At the ap- 
pointed time, the Emperors of France and Russia approached In boats from the opposite 
shores, and, meeting on the canopied raft, embraced each other and consulted together. 
This ceremony was repeated on the following day, the King of Prussia accompanying 
the Emperor Alexander. The latter afterward took up his residence with Napoleon in 
Tilsit. 



76. What was Napoleon's position among the monarchs of Europe at this timet 
How did he attempt to injure England? Why did England bombard Copenhagen? 
What took place in Portugal? 
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of England. The royal family fled at his approach, and 
sailed for Brazil (November, 1807). 

77. Joseph Bonaparte, Xing of Spain. — ^The anarchy 
which existed in Spain, caused by the dissatisfaction of the 
people with their dissolute Court, and the intrigues of the 
latter against Napoleon while he was absent on his Prussian 
campaign, induced him to take advantage of the opportunity 
offered at this time for strengthening his power in the Penin- 
sula. He compelled the royal family of Spain to abdicate in 
his favor, and transferred his brother Joseph from the throne 
of Naples to that of Spain, Joseph's place at Naples being 
given to Murat. The Continental policy of Napoleon had for 
some time met with serious opposition in Italy, the Pope es- 
pecially having incurred his displeasure to such an extent 
that portions of his territory had been wrested from him, and 
annexed to the kingdom of Italy. The Pope objected also 
to the religious administration of Napoleon in Spain and 
Portugal; and the general discontent produced in those 
countries gave England, Napoleon's constant enemy, an op- 
portunity to interfere against him. 

78. Insurrection in the Peninsula. — ^A general up- 
rising in Spain and Portugal, in the spring and summer of 
1808, ended in the capture of Baylen {M-len'), including a 
French army of 18,000 men, the flight of the new king, and 
the evacuation of Portugal by Junot. The latter coun- 
try was occupied by the English under Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley, afterward the Duke of Wellington. In the midst of 
these reverses to the arms of France, Sweden declared war 
against her, and Austria was preparing a new coalition to 
crush her. Not wishing to enter upon a struggle in the 
Peninsula till he could be secure from invasion in the north. 
Napoleon invited the Emperor of Bussia to an interview, at 
which he hoped to obtain guarantees for the peace of Europe. 

77. Why did Napoleon interfere in the affairs of Spain? What coarse did he 
take? What was the feeling in Italy? What power took advantage of the feeling 
against Prance? 

78. What reverses were experienced by the French in the Peninsula? How was 
France threatened in the north ? Give an account of the meeting at Erfurt, its ob- 
ject and results ? What progress did Napoleon make in Spain ? 
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The meeting took place at Erfurt {dr'foort), and lasted three 
weeks ; and in the festivities which attended it many of the 
crowned heads of Europe participated. Having strength- 
ened their previous friendship by the exchange of vows of 
reciprocal support in their schemes of conquest, the two em- 
perors separated. Napoleon then invaded Spain with 80,000 
men, and after a series of victories, entered Madrid (Decem- 
ber, 1808), and re-instated his brother Joseph, accompany- 
ing the act with a decree which corrected many ancient 
abuses, and instituted salutary reforms. 

79. The Fifth Coalition.— The following month, an 
English army under Sir John Moore was repulsed and driven 
to the sea-coast ; and the French forces entered Lisbon, and 
again subdued Portugal. The success of Napoleon in the 
Peninsula, however, was seriously compromised by his de- 
parture for France, to which the advanced state of the 
Fifth Coalition now recalled him. Austria and England 
were again leagued against him, the former invading Bavaria, 
the ally of France, with an army of 171,000 men, command- 
ed by the Archduke Charles. With his accustomed rapidity. 
Napoleon set out from Paris for the scene of conflict, reach- 
ing it in four days. Davout {dah-voo') at Eatisbon, and 
Mass6na at Augsburg, were ordered to concentrate -their 
forces at Abensberg {ah'iens-berg), where they met and de- 
feated a portion of the Austrian army. Two days afterward, 
the main body was encountered at Eck'miihl (April, 1809), 
where a general engagement ensued, which ended in the 
rout of the Austrians, who fell back to Eat'isbon for the pur- 
pose of crossing the Danube. 

^. Capture of Viennavr-Another desperate struggle 
took place before that city, which was finally carried by 
storm. Though only the rear guard of the Austrians was 
captured there, their army was cut in two, the Archduke 
Charles with one portion being north of the Danube, and 

79. Why did Napoleon leave Spain ? What general was now opposed to him ? 
Where were the first encounters, ana what was the resnlt? 

80. What important snccess followed the capture of Ratishon ? Why did not the 
capture of Vienna end the war? Why were the combats near Vienna indecisive ? How 
dia Napoleon occupy himself near Vienna, and what re^inforcements did he receive ? 
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the remainder being on the south. Napoleon attacked the 
latter, which retreated, hoping to cover Vienna. In May, 
Napoleon reached that city, which fell after a two days' can- 
nonade. The Archduke, however, was stiU north of it with 
a large army. Crossing the Danube by a bridge of boats, 
Napoleon began a series of battles at As'pem and Essling, 
which were constantly interrupted by the partial destruction 
of his bridges. In a short time, the French army, strength- 
ened by the arrival of an army from Italy, under the Viceroy 
Eugene and numbering 180,000 men, again crossed the river. 

81. Battle of Wagram. — Treaty of Vienna. — 
Avoiding the strong intrenchments which the enemy had 
thrown up at Aspem and Essling, Napoleon met the Austrian 
forces at Wa'gram (July 6), where a bloody and decisive battle 
was fought, the Austrians losing 31,000 men in killed, wound- 
ed, and prisoners, and 40 pieces of cannon. This victory 
was followed by an armistice, and later by the treaty of Vienna 
(October 14), by which Austria was compelled to pay a large 
sum in money, and to submit to a loss of territory, and to 
the destruction of the defenses of Vienna. 

82« In Italy, the Pope, continuing his opposition to Na- 
poleon, finally excommunicated him. The latter retaliated 
by annexing Eome to France (June, 1809), and carrying the 
Pope a prisoner to Florence, and then removing him to Fon- 
tainebleau (fon'tane-hlo). In Holland, Napoleon's brother 
Louis, hesitating between his duty toward his subjects and 
his pledges to the Emperor, did not enforce' the continental 
blockade with sufficient rigor. Napoleon, therefore, deposed 
him, and Holland became a part of the French Empire 
(July, 1810). 

83. Second Marriage of Napoleon. — A few months 
before, the second marriage of Napoleon ♦ had taken place, 

* Napoleon had, in the spring of 1796, married Josephine Beauhamals, a native of Mar* 
tinlque, and the widow of the Viscount Alexandre Beauhamals, one of the victims of 
the Relen of Terror. Napoleon was greatly attached to her ; and the influence she exert- 
ed oyer him often restrained him from measures of violence and severity. As the wife • 

81. Describe the battle of Waj?ram and its results ? 
85fc. What measures did Napoleon take in Italy and rioUand ? 
83. What change took place in Napoleon V family relntions? What coarse did 
affairs take in the Peninsula ? Who commanded the f^glish forces ? 
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(April, 1810). He had divorced Josephine in the winter 
of 1809, and now took as his wife the Archduchess Maria 
Louisa, daughter of the Emperor of Austria. In March, 
1811, a son was bom to them, whom the Emperor designated 
as his successor, and who received, while yet in his cradle, 
the title of King of Eome. During the years 1810 and 1811, 
the war in Spain was pushed with vigor. Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley, who commanded the English, being opposed by Suchet 
{sU'Shd'), Soult {soolf), Mortier {mor-te-d'^y Ney (wa), and 
Massena. The latter gained some -advantages over the Eng- 
lish, but having forced them back to the line of Tor'res 
Ve'dras, near Lisbon, found it impossible to dislodge them. 
He was finally compelled to evacuate Portugal, and the 
following year the French forces were driven slowly back 
into Spain.* 

84. On the Continent, the French Empire now compre- 
hended the richer half of Europe. Spain and Portugal were 
still a part of it ; and by far the larger part of Italy, and the 
Vast extent of territory stretching from the Adriatic to the 
mouth of the Elbe, either directly or indirectly acknowl- 
edged the sway of Napoleon. The despotic measures, how- 
ever, necessary to the consolidation and control of so many 
states with varying interests, the heavy war debts imposed 
by the conqueror on the countries he had invaded, the 
humiliations \ to which they had been subjected, and the 
restrictions upon commerce caused by the blockade of the 
ports of the Continent, produced great discontent and re- 
sentment throughout Europe. His marriage with the royal 
family of Austria also alienated, to some extent, his republi- 
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84. What was the size of the French Empire at this time ? What causes produced 
general discontent in Europe ? What is saia of the conscriptions ? 

14 
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can admirers. To all these causes of complaint was added the 
exhaustion in France occasioned by the ruinous conscriptions 
necessary for the execution of his vast designs.* Even his 
ally, the Emperor of Bussia, was now compelled to submit 
to annojring restrictions, which inured to the aggrandize- 
ment of France alone. . 

85. Wax against Russia. — ^When, therefore, England, 
financially distressed by the blockade of the Continent, 
made advances to Russia, she found a willing listener. 
Napoleon discovered that his ally was wavering; and, as 
Alexander divided with him the supremacy of Europe on 
the Continent, his only hope of success lay in compelling 
him to submit by humbling him. He determined upon an 
invasion of Russia, and at once began his preparations. On 
the 12th of May, 1812, he established his court at Dresden, 
where he was met by the Emperor of Austria, the King of 
Prussia, and all the monarchs of Europe who were his allies. 
On the 22d of June, war was declared against Russia ; and 
three days after, Napoleon crossed the Niemen with more 
than 600,000 men. f Poland welcomed the invader. Napo- 
leon pushed on to Moscow, constantly engaging the Rus- 
sians, who slowly retreated before him, burning towns and 
villages, and laying waste the country. 

86. Arriving at Smo-lensk', he captured the city after a tre- 
mendous conflict, which ended with the retreat of the Rus- 
sians. About two weeks after this, he fought a desperate bat- 
tle with the Russian army at Bor-o-di'no {-de' no) ; but gained 
no decisive victory (September 7fch). On the 15th of Sep- 
tember, the French army entered Moscow in triumph, it hav- 
ing been evacuated by the Russians the day before. 

• Napoleon blmself was consclons that the character of his soldiers had entirely 
changed. The difficulty with which the battle of Wagram was won was due to his hesita- 
tion to expose his troops In a hazardous but decisive movement, which he feared to make. 
"Had I my veterans of Austerlltz here,V said he, *• I would execute a maneuver that now 
I am afraid to undertake." 

t "The French army, with its auxiliaries, which formed about one-third, numbered 
640,000 men, more than 60,000 horses, and 1,200 pieces of artillery."— 2>uru2^'« History qf 
France, 

85. What produced the war with Russia ? What occurred at Dresden ? How was 
the war begun by Napoleon ? 

86. What city was captured? Where did the Russians finally encounter the 
French ? Who were successful ? What followed ? 
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87. Burning of Moscow.— The joy of the victors, on 
entering the city, gave place to surprise at finding it almost 
entirely deserted ; and on the next night, fires hroke out on 
all sides, and fanned by high winds which constantly changed 
their direction, destroyed four-fifths of the city. For three 
days tod nights the awful spectacle continued, at the end of 
which time, the French army found itself without shelter in 
an enemy^s country, while a Eussian winter was approaching. 
Napoleon attempted to negotiate, but his offers were re- 
pelled ; and the Eussians commenced to menace his commu- 
nications with Smolensk, where his magazines and reserves 
had been left. A retreat was therefore ordered ; and the 
army, poorly clad and scantily fed, began its long march 
homeward, expoEed to all the rigors of a northern winter, 
and harassed on every side by hordes of Cossack cavalry. 

88. After the winter commenced, the French soldiers per- 
ished by thousands from cold and famine.* To add to their 
sufferings, they were harassed by the Eussian army, with 
which they were in almost constant conflict until they had 
crossed the Ber-e-si'na {-ze'nah) Eiver, the passage of which 
was disputed by the Eussians in strong force. The loss was 
frightful. Multitudes fell by the sabers of the Eussians, but 
still larger numbers perished in the icy waters of the river ; 
so that less than 100,000 men remained to Napoleon of the 



87. What conflagration took place? What was the result of it? Why did the 
French retreat? 

88. Describe the retreat of the French. The passage of the Beresina. What 
remained of the grand army ? What is said of Ney? When did Napoleon reach 
Paris? 
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splendid army with which he had set out.* During these 
terrific scenes and conflicts. Marshal Ney had won for him- 
self the appellation of the ^* Bravest of the brave. ^' f ^^ 
poleon abandoned the army soon after the passage of the 
Beresina, and reached Paris on the 18th of December. 

89. Arrived in Paris, Napoleon re-established his authori- 
ty, which had been endangered for a short time by a skiUful 
plot ; and, notwithstanding his terrible reverse in Russia, he 
obtained another levy of troops. In the following Ajwil, 
he found himself at the head^of a new army of 300,000 
men. His power, however, was waning. Austria and Prus- 
sia had turned against him on receiving the news of his re- 
verses ; and the latter country now joined Russia and Eng- 
land in a sixth coalition to destroy him. Sweden soon after 
entered the alliance, urged on by the jealousy of Bema- 
dotte {ber-nordot'), although Napoleon had made him prince 
royal of that country. 

90. Campaign in Prussia.— Battle of Leipsio. — 
Napoleon again took the field, moving with his usual vigor 
and rapidity. In May, 1813, he defeated the allies at LutzlBn 
and Bautzen ; and an armistice was asked by them and grant- 
ed. In the interval, Austria completed her preparations and 
entered the coalition. The war was then resumed, a two days' 
battle at Dresden % being decided in favor of Napoleon (Au- 
gust). His army gradually wasted away, however, in these 
ceaseless struggles. Nevertheless, at Leipsic,§ less than two 

• •« We left on the other tide of the Nlemen 800,000 soldiers, Wiled or taken prisoners ; 
bnt nevertneless we had not been beaten In a sln^e engagement. The winter and famine, 
not the enemy, had destroyed the grand army. The Imsslans themselyes, accustomed as 
they were to their terrible climate, suffered dreadfnUy. In three weeks, Kntnsof lost 
three-fourths of his efleotlye force.**— Dwrwy'a HUU>ry qf Prance. 

t ** Cahn In the midst of a storm of grape-shot. Imperturbable amid a shower of balls and 
shells, Ney seemed to be Ignorant ordanger ; to have nothing to fear from death. This 
rashness, which twenty years of perils had not diminished, gave to his mind the Ubertj, 
the promptitude of judgment and execution, so necessary In the midst of the compU- 
cated movements of war. This quality astonished those wno surrounded him more even 
than the courage In action, which Is more or less felt by all who are habituated to the 
dangers of war?'— ^ttson'A Jliscelkmeous Bsaavt. 

1 Here Moreau. fighting on the side of the allies, was mortally wounded. He had re- 
sided some time in Amenca, an exile, but returned at the request of the Bmperor Alexan- 
der to take part in this great movement against Napoleon. 

i This battle, from the great number of nationalities engaged In it, Is called In history 
the Battle of the Nations. 



89. What did he do ouhis arrival? What other coalition was formed against 
him? 

90. Describe the campaign in Pnusia. Give an accoout of the campaigns of Wel- 
lington in Spain. 
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months afterward, 160,000 French, although surrounded by 
300,000 of tte allies, maintained a combat of three days, 
and were again victorious. The exhaustion thus produced 
made retreat necessary ; and the remnant of the French army 
began its homeward march. At Hanau, 60,000 Austrians 
and Bavarians disputed the crossing of the Bhine. Another 
battle ensued ; and the French army, only 70,000 strong, re- 
entered France, which was already threatened with an inva- 
sion on the south by the English, under Wellington. That 
general, who had conducted a long and arduous campaign 
in the Peninsula, illustrated by the victories of Ciudad 
Eodrigo {the-oo-dad' ro-dre'-go), Badajos {bad-a-hoce'), Sal- 
amanca, Vittoria, and San Sebastian, at length succeeded in 
driving the French out of Spain (1813). 

91. Invasion of France. — Capitulation of Paris. — 
The retreat of Napoleon was followed by the invasion of 
France. In January, 1814, four hostile armies were ap- 
proaching : in the north, an army under Bemadotte, which 
had conquered Holland, and was moving through Belgium ; 
in the south, the English, under Wellington ; in the north- 
east, the army of Blucher, which entered France through 
Frankfort; in the east, the grand army. of the coalition, 
under Schwarzenberg {shwartz en-berg). The last two were 
expected to make a junction in the eastern part of France, 
and together march upon Paris. 

92. Leaving Soult in the south and Maison in the north, 
to operate against Wellington and Bemadotte respectively. 
Napoleon gathered all his available forces to prevent the 
junction of the armies under Blucher and Schwarzenberg. 
In this attempt, a series of battles followed each other in 
rapid succession, which amply illustrated Napoleon's amaz- 
ing vigor and fertility of resource. Every victory, however, 
was won by the sacrifice of a portion of his exhausted army, 
and made little impression on the dense masses which were 

9 1 • What armies invaded France ? What was the object of the invasion ? 
92. What course did Napoleon pnrsae? What was the restilt ? Whftt followed 
the capitulation of PtMis ? 
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converging on the capital. On the Slst of March^ 1814, 
Paris capitulated; and the Senate^ under the guidance of 
Talleyrand,* established a provisional government, and a few 
days after, decreed the dethronement of Napoleon, abolished 
the right of succession in his family, absolved the people 
and the army from their oath of fidelity to him, and re- 
instated on the throne the Bourbon family, in the person of 
Louis XVni., a brother of the unfortunate Louis XVL 

93. Abdication of Napoleon. — ^When the news of the 
capitulation of Paris reached him, Napoleon was at Pontaine- 
bleau, with 50,000 men. During the progress of this last 
desperate struggle against overwhelming numbers, many 
trusted generals and officials, whose fortunes he had made, 
betrayed him, and went over to the enemy, leaving him 
powerless. Napoleon, therefore, accepted the terms which 
the allies offered. Bidding adieu to his troops at Fontaine- 
bleau, he signed his abdication ; and, on the 20th of April, 
set out for the island of Elba,f which had been assigned 
to him as a place of exile. Maria Louisa and her son had 
already left Paris the day preceding its capitulation. 

94. Results of the Reign of Napoleon. — During 
the reign of Napoleon, many political and social changes 
occurred in Prance, which were due partly to his own great 
ability, and partly to the skill with which he directed the 
forces of the Revolution. The great public works begun or 

* Prince de Talleyrand, one of the most lllastrions of French statesmen and dlploma- 

**"*- had taken a bromlnent part In all the preceding reyolutlons, pnd, as minister of 

--*— haan< — — -^ . ..^ . — . . 



foreign affairs, had negotiated most of the important treaties of the time. He had pre- 
^cted the fall of Napoleon in 1812; and the latter becoming unfriendly to him, he 
tamed against him, and sent important information to the allies when they were march- 
ing on Paris. He was therefore made Minister of Foreign Affairs under Lonls XVIII., 
and was a member of the Congress of Vienna. He died in 1888. Alison says of him: 

The very fact of his having survived, both In person and Influence, so many changes of 
government, which bad proved fatal to almost all his contemporaries, of itself con- 
stituted a colossal reputation : and when he said, with a sarcas^c smile, on taking the 
oath of fidelity to Louis Philippe In 1880, • (Test U troMhne*iIt U th€ third], the expres- 
sion, repeated from one end of Europe to the other, produced a greater admiration for 
ms address than indignation at his perfidy. . . His witticisms and &onmot9 were admir- 
able : but none, perhaps, more clearly reveals his character and explains his success in 
Ine than the celebrated one ' that the principal object of language Is to conceal the 
thought. "—AWton'9 History of Europe. 

t A small Island near the north-west coast of Italy. 



93 • Where was Napoleon when he received the news of the enrrender of Paris ? 
What course did many of his former friends pnrsne ? What was he compelled to do ? 
Where was he sent ? 

94. What is said of the public works undertaken by him ? Of what did the most 
important consist ? In what ways was his influence beneficial f 
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completed by him were numerous^ and still remain to attest 
his astonishing actiyity and the intelligent interest he mani- 
fested in everything that related to the material prosperity 
of the people. They embraced costly docks^ ship-yards, or 



ARCH OF TRIUMPH, PARIS.* 

arsenals in almost every important harbor, of France ; beau- 
tiful and substantial bridges in very many cities and towns ; 
the restoration of cathedrals and churches destroyed or in- 

* This is probably the most splendid stnxcture of the kind In the world. It was com- 
menced bv Napoleon to commemorate the exploits of the " grand army ; ** bot not fin- 
ished until the reipi of Louis Philippe. It stands in the J^ace de VJ^oile, and from a 
base 147 feet by 75 feet, rises to a height of 162 feet, the central archway DelngSS feel 
high. The under walls are inscribed with the names of 884 generals and 96 Tlctories. Ten 
broad ayenues radiate from the open place wliere it stands. 
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jured during the Beyolution ; the drainage of marsh lands ; 
and a vast system of canals and public roads^ the latter 
opened^ at immense labor and expense, over mountains till 
then deemed practically insurmountable.* He created new 
industries, and encouraged manufactures by welcoming in- 
ventors to his court, established institutions for the extirpa- 
tion of beggary,- and founded schools and colleges. He was 
also a pateon of science, letters, and art, beautifying his 
capital with galleries, museums, and monuments, and taking 
special pleasure in the company of men whose lives had been 
passed in the more advanced fields of intellectual effort 

95. The influence of Napoleon on the destiny of Prance 
has been profound and lasting. As a soldier, he stands 
alone in modem times. All the qualities which constitute 
the successful general were repeatedly exhibited by him, and 
place him in a position of precedence which stands unques- 
tioned. To all these he added a thorough knowledge of 
the peculiar nature of his soldiers, and a nervous eloquence 
which enabled him to rouse them at pleasure to the height 
of energy and enthusiasm, f Of his ability as an administrator^ 
also, ample proofs remain. From the time of his appoint- 
ment as First Consul till his downfall, every department of 
government felt the influence of his organizing mind. His 
labors for systematizing and facilitating the government of 

* Only a few of the many works originating with, or completed by Napoleon, can here 
be mentioned. These are the nayal and water works at Dunkirk, Havre, Boulogne. Cher- 
bourg, and Nice ; the bridges of Turin, Bordeaux. Lyons, Sevres, Bo«en, and two of those 
in Paris ; the canal between the Rhine and the Rhone, the Scheldt and the Somme, the 
Ranee and the Vilaine : those of Aries, St. Quentin, and Pavia: the great roads over 
Ht. Simplon, Mt. Genis, Mt. Geneva, and the Gomlche : the draining of the marshes of 
Bourgoln, Gotentin, and Rochef ort : the completion of the Louvre, the erection of the 
Bank of France, the Exchange, the Madeleine, the Arch of Triumph, the Arch of the Car- 
rousel, of many statues and monuments, and more than twenty fountains in Paris alone. 

t The affectionate admiration with which Bonaparte was regarded by his soldiers was 
manifested in many ways during the Italian campaign. His small stature and undoubted 
bravery led them to bestow upon him the nickname of ** the little corporal ;'* while the 
conduct of two regiments which he had occasion to reprove for cowardice at the battle 
of Oastiglione furnishes abundant evidence of the anxiety which his soldiers felt to de- 
serve his praise. Forming them before him, he addressed a few words of reproach to 
them, and ended by directing his chief of staff to write upon their colors : " They are no 
longer of the Anny of Italy." The bitterness of their feelings on receiving this severe 
rebuke was shown in a remarkable manner. Quitting the ranks, they crowded around 
him, and besought him to spare them the intended disgrace, and give them another op- 

Sirtunlty to prove their courage. After some hesitation, he consented ; and in the bat- 
e of Bivoli he had the satisfaction of seeing them resume their place among the bravest 
of his soldiers. 

05. What la said of Napoleon's influence on France ? As a soldier, how is he re- 
garded ? What was his ability as an administrator ? What is said of his industry f 
His motives, and the means he employed ? 
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France and consolidating his power, were arduous and almost 
unceasing ; and to this work he brought an unyielding will 
and a power of physical endurance seldom equaled. The 
means he employed to carry out his yast designs, however, 
and the motives which animated him have been severely 
censured ; and the moral aspect of his remarkable career has 
been generally condemned.* 

96. Character of Napoleon. — In person, Napo- 
leon was below the medium height, and, during his early 
years, was slenderly built ; being thin, at times, to emaci- 
ation. His head was disproportionately large, with features 
classically molded, an olive complexion, and large, dark 
eyes. He was habitually abstracted, seeming to commune 
with himself even when listening to others ; yet his con- 
versation was engaging, from the vigor and clearness of 
his thought, and the condensed precision of his language. 
When angry, he was hasty and even violent ; in time of 
danger, he was calm, and never, apparently, so thoroughly 
master of himself as in the tumult of the battle-field. 
His habits were simple in the extreme. He slept only 
four or five hours a day, ate and dressed plainly, shared, if 
necessary, the coarse fare of his soldiers, and on the march 
seemed insensible to fatigue. His sudden rise from obscu- 
rity to absolute power ; his stirring and laconic addresses to 
his army, followed by immediate and overwhelming success 
in battle ; the grandeur of his designs ; and a certain heroic 
cast of mind which led him in conversation to draw his 
illustrations from the great men and deeds of antiquity, sur- 
rounded him with an air of mystery, and powerfully con- 
tributed to that personal magnetism which he exerted over 
all who came into his presence. 

* " Washington appears In grander proportions as a moral than as an Intellectual man, 
while Napoleon was a moral dwarf; and I do not well see how he could be otherwise. 
Dedicated from childhood to the profession of arms, all his thoughts and associations 
were of a military character. Without moral or religious instruction, he was thrown 
while a youth into the vortex of the Revolution ; and in the triumph of infidelity, and 
the overthrow of all religion, and the utter chaos of principles and sentiments, it was 
not to be expected he would lay the foundation of a religious character."— eT. T. 
Headley—Napoieon and Si8 Marshals. 



06. What was the personal appearance of Napoleon ? Mention some of his pecu- 
liarities. What were his habits. What added to his influence ? 

14* 
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' Bestobation of the Boubboks. 

1§14 '^* Iiouis JLViJl. — The dethronement of Napo- 
to leon was followed by the dismemberment of the Em- 
1§34 pjj^^ g^^ ^Y^Q reduction of France to its limits in 
1792. The new king, styled Louis XVIII., being then in 
England, his brother, the Count of Artois (ar-twah'), was 
made Lieutenant-General of the kingdom till he should ar- 
rive. On the 3d of May, Louis entered Paris, and proceed- 
ing to Notre Dame, accompanied by the representatives of 
all the allied powers then in the city, offered thanks for his 
restoration. On the 30th of May, the treaty with tl^e allies 
concerning the limits of France was concluded, the details 
being left to a Congress which met at Vienna ; and on the 
4th of June, the constitutional charter which Louis had 
granted, was presented and accepted. Though there were 
many liberal features in it, they were nullified by the power 
which the king reserved to himself of altering them accord- 
ing to his pleasure. The Bourbons, in other words, com- 
prehended so slightly the changes that had taken place in 
France, that they proposed to restore everything, as far as 
possible, to its condition before the Eevolution.* 

The Hundbbd Days. 

98. Return of Napoleon from Elba. -^ While the 
Congress of Vienna was deliberating in March, 1816, the 
astounding news was received that the Emperor Napoleon 
had escaped from Elba and landed in France, f This was soon 

* Tbl8 conduct of the Bourbons gave rise to the expression which Is still nsed to de- 
scribe minds that are Insensible to progress : " Like the Bonrbons, they hare learned 
nothing and forgotten nothing.** Louis XVIII. always spoke of the year 1814 as the nine- 
teenth of his reign, ignoring entirely the political changes which had occurred in France 
since the death of the Dauphin in 1796. 

t "It had been irrevocably determined by the allied sovereigns that they would no 
longer either recognize Napoleon as a crowned head, or suffer him to remain in Europe ; 
and that his residence, wherever it was, should be under such restrictions as should 
effectually prevent his again breaking loose to desolate the world. Napoleon himself, 
however, was anxious to embark for America.**— ^ft«on'« HUttory cf Europe. 



9T. Who was called to govern France after the downfall of Ni^Mleon f What 
changes were made ? What did the Bourbons propose to do ? 

98. How were the deliberations of the Congress of Vienna interrupted? Where 
did Napoleon land ? What did he do r What action was taken by the aliies f 
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found to be true. Thoroughly informed of the dissatisfied 
state of feeling in France, and believing that the allied pow- 
ers would finally decide to banish him from Europe, he left 
Elba secretly and landed at Cannes (can), in the south of 
France, where he issued a stirring appeal to the army, and 
started on a triumphal journey to the capital. He went by 
way of Grenoble and Lyons, everywhere welcomed by the 
people, who accompanied him in crowds, and joined by the 
solcUers, who deserted to his standard.* On the 19th of 
March, Louis XVIII. left Paris in terror ; and the following 
day Napoleon re-entered the Tuileries, where he was received 
with enthusiastic joy by those assembled to meet him. 
The Empire was re-established at once, several objectionable 
features of the former imperial constitution being omitted. 
These changes were announced at an imposing ceremony 
held on the 1st of June, in the Field of May. His pacific 
utterances, however, were disregarded by the allies, who 
issued a proclamation calling upon Europe to arm itself 
against him. 

99. The Seventh Coalition. — The Battle of 
Waterloo. — The seventh coalition against Napoleon was 
thus formed, nearly a million men marching against him. 
Hastily organizing his army, he entered Belgium with 
130,000 men, hoping to conquer his enemies before they 
could unite, t At Fleurus and Ligny, on the 16th of 
June, he encountered a Prussian army under Blucher, and 
defeated it. On the 18th, at Waterloo, he met the English 
under Wellington. The battle began at about eleven o'clock 

• " Advancing to the front of the advanced guard. In the well-known snrtout and 
cocked-hat which had become canonized In the recoUectlonB of the soldiers, he said 
aloud to the opposite rank, In a voice tremulous from emotion, ' Comrades, do vou know 
me again ? ' 'Tes, sire ! ' exclaimed the men. ♦ Do you recognize me, my children ? • he 
added. *Iam your emperor; Are on me If you wish; Are on your father: here Is my 
bosom ; » and with that he bared his breast. At these words the transports of his soldiers 
could no longer be restrained ; as If struck by an electric shock, they all broke their ranks, 
threw themselves at the feet of the emperor, embraced his knees with tears of joy, and 
with Indescribable fervor again raised the cry of Vive VEmpereur! Hardly had they 
risen from the ground when the tricolor cockade was seen on every breast, tlie eagle re- 
appeared on the standard, and the whole detachment sent out to combat the emperor 
ranged Itself with fervid devotion on his side.'*— J««on*« History qf Europe. 

t His plans were laid with all his accustomed skill, but thev were betrayed by Oeneral 
Bourmont, who, on the 14th of June, treacherously deserted Kapoleon, and went over to 
tbe camp of Blucher, with several other officers. 



99. What was Napoleon's plan of action ? In what bftttles did he engage ? De- 
Bcribe the battle of Waterloo, Wliftt ww thp resftlt ? 
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in the morning, and lasted till seven in the evening.. Tip to 
the latter hour the contest was undecided, each side merely 
holding its position in the hope of re-enforcements. They 
came at last to the allies, Blucher arriving with 30,000 men 
and turning the right wing of the French.* The retreat be- 
gan at once, and ended in a disastrous rout. A few desper- 
ate attempts were made by the old guard of Napoleon \ to 
check the tide, but without success ; the remnants of the 
scattered army everywhere sought safety in flight. J 

Second Restoration op the Bourbons. 

loo* Napoleon hastened to Paris, where he attempted 
to obtain means to oppose the allies, who were marching 
a second time on the capital. His efforts were without 
success. The fear of another invasion, and the knowledge 
that France was exhausted by the tremendous exertions 
and sacrifices already made, led the legislative chambers to 
withdraw their confidence from Napoleon and to demand 
his abdication. This was given by him on the 22d of June,§ 
with a recommendation in favor of his son. Measures were 
taken to install the latter under the title of Napoleon II., 
but the approach of the allies destroyed all unity of action ; 
and, on the 7th of July, the allied armies, headed by Wel- 



hind Bulow upon our right flank. Then our soldiers, linking themselves betrayed, 
cried aloud, Sauveaui veuti and the last army of France, pressed In front hy those 
who remained of Wellington's 90,000 men, and on the right by the 66,000 Prussians 
of Blucher and Bulow, rolled back upon Itself, Its ranks became disordered, and soon 
there was nothing but a horrible confusion. "~/)Mrt<y'« HMory qfFranct. 

t It was in this battle, when the Old Guard was in rain attempting to drive back the 
overwhelming masses of the enemy by repeated charges, that its general, Cambronne. 
is said to have uttered the memorable words, " The guard dies, but never surrenders.** 
Here also Napoleon had at first decided to court death by placing himself in the center 
of one of the squares of his guard, and ordering it into the thickest of the fight. He 
was dissuaded, however, by his oflicers. „ 

% ** The loss of the allies was Immense in this battle. That of the British and Hanove- 
rians alone amounted to 10^, of whom 2,047 were killed, exclusive of the Prussians, who 
had lost 6,000 more. The Prussian loss on the 16th and 18th, including the action at 
Wavres on the latter of these days, was 83,182. Of the French army, it is sul&clent to say 
that its loss was at least 40,000; but, in effect, it was totally destroyed, and scarcely any 
of the men who fought at Waterloo ever again appeared In arms.**— ^/i«>r«'» EUi&nf qf 

% This last short exercise of power by Napoleon, from his landing at Cannes to his sec- 
ond abdication, is knovm as the " Belgn of the Hundred Days.'* 



100. What course did Napoleon pursue? How was he received in Paris ? For 
what purpose did he go to Bochef on ? What was his fate ? 
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lington and Blucher, entered Paris. A few days after, the 
halls of the chambers were closed ; and Louis XVIII., ad- 
vised by Fouche of all that had occurred, re-entered the 
city. Napoleon went to Rochefort, whence he intended to 
sail for the United States ; but finding all means of escape 
removed by the vigilance of British cruisers, he surrendered 
himself to Captain Maitland of the English frigate Bel-ler'o- 
phon (July 15, 1815). By agreement of the allied sover- 
eigns, he was sent to the island of St. Helena,* where he 
continued to reside as a prisoner till his death, in 1821, at 
the age of 52 years. ^ 

101. Among the first acts of the restored king, was one 
to disband the army, and punish the officers who had de- 
serted to Napoleon, f By the second treaty of Paris (Novem- 
ber, 1815) the territory of France was reduced within the 
limits of 1790, and she was compelled to pay war indemni- 
ties to the invaders, and to sustain an army of occupation 
for three years in certain designated forts on the frontier. 
The galleries and museums of Paris were also stripped of 
the famous works of art which Napoleon had sent to them 
as trophies of his many campaigns. J The blindness of the 
Bourbons to the influences which were at work around them, 
prevented them from doing anything of moment to har- 
monize the country. Old animosities revived, and distur- 
bances took place in many parts of France. These troubles 
were increased by the tyrannous acts of the first chamber 
elected after the return of the king to Paris. Louis him- 



101. What course did Lonis take with the armv? How was France affected by the 
Second Treaty of Paris ? What was the State of the country ? 
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self, becoming displeased with it, dissolved it, and convened 
a new one which was more moderate. 

102. Assassination of the Duke of Berry. — The 

effect of the principles which the Eevolution of 1789 had 
made familiar to the people of Europe, but which had 
been obscured by the mighty wars waged by Napoleon dur- 
ing so many years, now began to manifest itself in many 
ways in different countries. The reaction against the old 
order of things in church and state was general. Insurrec- 
tions broke out in Spain and Italy ; political troubles oc- 
curred in Germany ; and in France an independent party 
was organized in the Chamber of Deputies to oppose the 
Mng. The hatred toward the Bourbons increased ; and, in 
1820, the Duke of Berry, the nephew of the Mng, and the 
member of the Bourbon family on whom the succession de- 
pended, was assassinated by a young man named Louvel 
{loo-vel'), who boldly declared that his intention was to rid 
France of the family.* 

103. Though the assassin of the Duke of Berry declared 
that he had no accomplices, his act was charged to the 
liberal party, and brought it into disfavor. The annual 
elections showed a steady gain to the royalists ; and the lib- 
erals, overcome in the assembly, resorted to the formation 
of secret societies throughout France. Disturbances oc- 
curred at various places, the authors of which were pun- 
ished with great severity. An opportunity of diverting at- , 
tention from troubles at home now occurred, which the Mng 
improved. The illiberal policy of the Mng of Spain, Fer- 
dinand VII., had so displeased his subjects that the insur- 
rection which began in 1820, still continued, the army un- 
der General O'Donnell taMng an active part by declaring 
for the liberal constitution of 1812. 

* His design was not snccessfnl. The Duke of Berry had onlv a daughter at the time 
of his assassination. The Dnchess of Berry, however; gave birth to a son after her hns- 
band*s death, who was known as the Duke of Bordeaux, or Count de Ghambord (sham- 
bar'). The birth of this prince gave great joy to the royalists. 

lOll. What was the feeling in Europe at this time ? In what countries especially 
was the popular discontent shown ? What political murder took place in Francet 

1 03 • What led to the formation of secret societies ? What occurred ? What took 
place in Spain ? 
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104. Invasion of Spain.— Death of the King.— Bus- 

sia^ Austria, and Prassia^ acting on the terms of the Holy 
Alliance, persuaded Louis to send an army into that country 
to suppress it. The Duke of Angoul^me, therefore, entered 
Spain (April 7, 1823) with a powerful army, overturned the 
liberal government, and re-instated Ferdinand. The result 
of the Spanish expedition had the desired effect in France. 
It gave the king temporarily the support of the army, which 
had shown signs of disaffection. Louis, however,* did not 
long survive the success thus gained. He died in 1824, after 
a short and uneventful reign. He was amiable, but weak 
and bigoted, and governed largely by his ministers. He 
originated no measures designed for the permanent welfare 
of his people. 



THE BOITBSS, PABIS (COXFLBTSD IN 1836). 

1834 '®^* Charles X. — Charles, Count of Artois, 

to brother of Louis XVIII., was now called to the 

*®^ throne. Much was hoped from him at his accession, 

but the popular expectation was soon disappointed. In the 

104. What action did Prance take with reaiardto Spain t What advantage did 
the kingjrain by his expedition to that country? Why was this of little value to 
him? what was the character of Louis XVITI . ? ,.^ 

105. Who succeeded Louis XVni.? Who was the Count of Artois? What 
course did he pursue ? What was done with regard to the National Guard ? 
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contests which were constantly carried on between the ultra- 
royalists and the liberals^ and which gradually grew more 
violent, he steadily supported the former. Laws were passed 
with his approval, allowing indemnity to many of the emi- 
grants whose property had been confiscated ; severe penal- 
ties were decreed against any destruction or theft of the 
property of the Church ; many officers who had served un- 
der the Eepublic or the Empire, were discharged ; and an 
attempt was made to restrict the liberty of the press. This 
last measure met with such violent opposition that it was 
abandoned. A few days after, the National Guard of Paris, 
returning from a review held by the Mng, testified their joy 
at the defeat of the measure by insulting cries under the 
windows of the minister, and the next day, the guard was 
disbanded by order of the king (1827). 

106. Conquest of Algiers. — ^An opportunity of appeas- 
ing the popular displeasure presenting itself at tliis time, 
the king hastened to embrace it. For many years the Dey of 
Algiers had committed outrages on the subjects of France ; 
and he finally insulted the French consul, and fired upon 
the envoy who was sent to demand satisfaction. An expe- 
dition was, therefore, organized, consisting of a large army 
and fleet ; and, within less than a month after it landed, 
Algiers was conquered, and the Dey fled to Europe (1830). 

107. The Revolution of 1830.— Under cover of the 
glorious news from Algiers, the king issued four ordinances 
of the most arbitrary nature. The first suspended the lib- 
erty of the press; the second dissolved the Chamber of 
Deputies ; the third restricted the privilege of voting ; and 
the fourth changed the time of meeting of the electoral col- 
leges. Astonishment and indignation were everywhere visi- 
ble at this violation of the constitution ; crowds gathered 
around the Palais Royal ; many public bodies declared the 

106. What war was entered upon ? Why was it undertaken, and what furnished 
a pretext for it V 

107. At the termination of the Algerine war, what did the king do? How was 
his action received ? Who commanded the troops ? Why was he unpopoiar f What 
was the result of the contest ? 
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ordinances unconstitutional; and the price of the public 
securities fell. On the 27th of July, seyeral newspapers ap- 
peared in spite of the ordinance against them. They were 
immediately seized. The angry crowds grew larger, and the 
troops were ordered out. Barricades were erected, and fight- 
ing began and was extended over the city, lasting for three 
days. At the end of that time, the people were victorious. 

108. Abdioation of Charles X. — A provisional govern- 
ment was then formed under the direction of Lafayette, who 
had regained his popularity. The National Guard was re- 
established, Charles X. was dethroned, and the Duke of Or- 
leans was declared Lieutenant-General of France. Refusing 
to believe that the disturbance in Paris was indeed a revolu- 
tion, Charles X., who was at St. Cloud, declined to resign. 
When he discovered his mistake, he offered to revoke his 
ordinances, but was told that it was too late. He then de- 
cided to leave Ffance, and sailed with his family from the 
port of Cherbourg (August 16, 1830).* The week previous, 
the Duke of Orleans was declared King of the French, under 
the title of Louis Philippe (fe-leep').. 

The Bourbon-Orleans Family. 

1830 ***• Lo^s Philippe.— The country was par- 
to tially pacified on the accession of the new king,f 
**^* hy his adoption of the tricolor and a new charter 
of rights, and by the arrest of the ministers of Charles X. 
By yielding thus to the demands of the people, offense was 
given to the other European powers ; and the king found 



108. Who fonned a provisional government ? What change was made in the gov- 
erning power ? What course did Charles X. take ? Who was declared king f 

109. What were the first events of the reign of Louis Philippe? Their effect ? 
Where did popular movements occur ? Their effect on France? Who became Jfin- 
iBter of the Interior ? 
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it necessary^ after a time^ to abandon his liberal policy. Be- 
newed discontent at home was the consequence, which was 
increased by the intrigaes of the Duchess of Berry in behalf 
of her son. Popular movements also took place in Belgium,* 
Poland, Italy, and Germany, which the king could not di- 
rectly favor without imperiling the material welfare of 
France. Hence arose a policy of vacillation which pleased 
no one. A decided stand was finally taken by the appoint- 
ment of Casimir Perier {pa-re-d') as Minister of the Interior. 

110. The efforts of this minister, though vigorous, did 
not allay the growing dissatisfaction, whiph reached its 
height when the fall of Warsaw completed the suppression 
of the second uprising in Poland, f In Italy, secret socie- 
ties created insurrections among the subjects of the Pope 
(Gregory XVI.), which Austria interfered to quell. This 
action gave offense to France, which sent a fleet to Ancona 
to resist the extension of Austrian influence in Italy. At 
home, however, the weakness of the king was evident. 
Plots were discovered against him and his family ; and 
trades riots and uprisings of the workingmen occurred in 
many parts of France, which the army found it difficult to 
suppress. J In 1832, the cholera made its appearance and 
added its horrors to the general disquiet. One of its vic- 
tims was Perier, whose death was greatly regretted notwith- 
standing the disagreement of parties in regard to his policy. 

111. One cause of apprehension was removed at this time^ 
by the death of the Duke of Eeichstadt {Napoleon 11.) , 
the son of Napoleon, who died at Schdnbrunn at the age of 

• Belgium was separated from Holland In 1830, and was erected Into an Independent 
kingdom. 

t The news of the fall of Warsaw, which was accompanied with many acts of n;eat 
severity, produced a violent commotion In Paris. Crowds assembled in the Place Ven- 
dome, calling the ministers to account for the course they had pursued In regard to 
Poland. One of them, Sdbastlanl, hoping to escape the anger of the crowd, made use of 
the following equivocal sentence: ''^At the latest accounts, quiet reigns in Warsaw.** 
Hence the popular expression. " Order reigns in Warsaw." 

t A peculiar and dangerous feature of these tumults was the growth of communidtn^ 
or the notion that all property should be divided and shared equally by aU men. 



110. Were the efforts of the new minister snccessfnt ? What increased the dirsat^ 
isfaction of the people ? Why was a fleet sent to Ancona ? What other troubles ex- 
isted ? Wliat \» saia of the cholera ? 

111. What death occurred ? What were the measures of the now cabinet ? What 
alliance did France enter into ? Why were the " laws of September '* passed f 
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twenty-one. A few months after the death of Perier, a 
new cabinet * was formed (October 11, 1832), which carried 
forward several salutary measures, one of tiie most impor- 
tant of which was the organization of a system of primary 
instruction (1833). The following year, France, with Eng- 
land, Spain, and Portugal, entered into what was known as 
the Quadruple Alliance, for the protection of constitutional 
government in the last two countries. Attempts upon the 
life of the king f becoming more frequent, several strin- 
gent laws were passed in 1836, called the laws of Septem- 
ber. So profound was the hatred against the king, however, 
among certain classes, that the new laws had little effect in 
checking these attempts.^ 

112. One by one, the ministers who formed the cabinet of 
1832 had resigned, till in 1836 it was entirely altered. The 
king, wearied with these constant changes, which were gen- 
erally caused by the opposition of the Chamber of Deputies, 
determined to pursue a more vigorous course. Sustained 
by one of his advisers. Count Mole (mo-ld'), he made a 
short-lived effort to rule as well as reign. He partially at- 
tached Prussia to his interests by the marriage of his oldest 
son to the Princess Helen of Mecklenburg, compelled Mexico 
and Buenos Ayres to make restitution for outrages upon 
French citizens, by sending hostile fleets to their shores, and 
after an unsuccessful attempt to capture the city of Con- 
stantino in Algeria, finally succeeded (1837). These tri- 
umphs, however, were neutralized by the vacillating policy 
of the king in Europe. The evacuation of Ancona, which 
took place in 1838, was regarded as a surrender to the men- 
aces of Austria, and at once produced a crisis. The ablest 
members in the legislative chamber united against Count 
Mole and brought about his resignation (March, 1839). 

* This cabinet was formed by Marshal Soalt. Its principal members were De Broglle, 
Thiers, and Onlzot. 

t The most atrocious of these was that of an Italian named Fleschl, who had con- 
trived an infernal machine, which exploded as the king with his staff was attending a 
reriew. A shower of ballets was discharged into the crowd, killing Marshal Mortier 
(mor-teS'), several soldiers, and workmen, and a young girl. Fleschi was tried and exe- 
cuted. 

1 1!2« What conrse did the kinR now adopt ? Why ! What did he succeed in do- 
ing r What led to a crisis r Who resigned? 
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113. The league of the deputies fell to pieces on the ac- 
complishment of its object. For several weeks great confu- 
sion prevailed^ the want of a firm governing hand manifest- 
ing itself in another uprising in Paris. This result put an 
end to the quarrels among the deputies, and a new ministry 
was formed by Marshal Soult (May 12, 1839). The new 
cabinet was called at once to take action on the question in 
dispute between Turkey and Egypt — ^the beginning of an 



TOMB OF NAF0L1S0K. 



intervention in the affairs of the former which, under the 
name of the Eastern Question, has continued to claim the 
attention of Europe to the present time. Prance favored 
Egypt in her attempt to subdue Syria ; Bussia and England 
opposed her. England, Bussia, Austria, and Prussia, how- 
ever, signed a treaty by which the Eastern Question was set- 
tled, without the knowledge of France (July 16, 1840). 

114. Angry at this want of good faith, France, under 
the lead of Thiers, made preparations for war. The allied 

113. What led to an nprising in Paris ? What did it resnlt in ? Who formed a 
cabinet f What gueetion engaged its attention ? What treaty was signed ? 

114. What followed ? who resigned ? Give an account of the removnl of the I6- 
mcUns of Napoleon. Where were they deposited ? 
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fleet in the Mediterranean, however, by its vigorous assaults 
and capture of Acre, had virtually decided the question. 
Thiers, having no longer the support of the king, resigned, 
and a peace ministry was formed under the direction of Gui- 
zot (gwe-zo'). In December, 1840, the remains of Napoleon 
were brought to France. The Prince de Joinville, a son 
of Louis Philippe, repaired to St Helena with a fleet, and, 
on his return to European waters, first learned of the diffi- 
culty between France and England. Believing war between 
the two countries to be imminent, and fearing an attempt at 
capture by the English, he pledged his officers to die rather 
than deliver up the remains of the emperor. These were 
afterward deposited with imposing ceremonies in a tomb 
specially constructed for them under the dome of the church 
of the Invalides.* 

115. Shortly after, the five great powers of Europe signed 
a treaty by which the Sultan of Turkey was empowered to 
prevent any foreign war vessel from entering the Bosphorus 
(1841). TJnder the guidance of Guizot, the condition of 
affairs in France was, for many years, one of order and 
quiet. All fears of foreign war passed away; while, at 
home, the disturbances which had marked the first years of 
the reign of Louis Philippe entirely disappeared, f In 1842, 
the Duke of Orleans met with a violent death by being 
thrown from his carriage ; and a new law was passed by 
which the succession was devolved upon his son, the Count 
of Paris, at the age of eighteen, the Duke of Nemours 
to act as regent. The following year, Victoria, of Eng- 
land, in testimony of the cordial understanding between her 
government and that of France, visited the latter country; 

* Or rather in the church of St. Louis, forming a part of the Hotel det InvaUdeB, which 
was founded by LoaisXrv. as an asylum for veteran soldiers. It stands on the left bank 
of the Seine, coyering, with its courts, etc., an area of about sixteen acres, west of the 
Faubourg St. Oermain. ^^^ 

t The foreign enterprises begun or completed during the latter years of the reign of 
Louis Philippe were numerous and important. Besides some small annexations made by 
the navy in the South Paciilc (1841-8), an embassy was sent to China, which succeeded la 
opening that yast empire to the influences of Christianity. 



115. What treaty was signed ? What was the condition of France under Guizot t 
Who met a violent death ? On whom was the soccession devolved ? Who visited 
France f 
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and the king afterward returned the yisit^ and was admitted 
to the Order of the Garter. 

116. The most important enterprise prosecuted during 
this period for the material advantage of France was the 
conquest of Algeria. Several years before, the city of Al- 
giers had been taken ; but now a union of all the native 
Arab tribes opposed to the French was formed under the 
celebrated chieftain, Abd-el-Kader (kah'der). After an ac- 
tive campaign, in a difficult country, and under a burning 
sun, during which the war was extended from Algeria to 
Morocco, the power of Abd-el-Kader was completely broken 
in a decisive battle ; and he surrendered, some months after, 
to General Lamoricidre {la-mor-e-se-dr'), and was sent a 
prisoner to France (1847). 

117. Under the apparent quiet which France had enjoyed 
for several years, the principles of the Eevolution were still 
at work, their influence being steadily exerted in favor of 
greater liberty for the masses of the people. In 1847, the 
popular party presented to the Assembly resolutions asking 
for the removal of the property qualification in regard to 
voters, and a change in the composition of the Chamber it- 
self, by which the delegates should be more directly the 
representatives of the people. These requests were refused. 
The movers then appealed to the country, holding meetings 
and banquets everywhere, that the measure might be brought 
before the people in the most public manner. These meet- 
ings increased in number, and the speeches made were of 
the most imflammatory nature. The ministry, at length, 
interfered by prohibiting a banquet which had been an- 
nounced to take place in Paris on the 2^d of February, 
1848. In spite of the prohibition, a great crowd gathered 
at the appointed time and place, and the ministry asserted 
its authority by calling out the regular troops. The Na- 
tional Guard was assembled, but they sided with the peo- 
ple in the struggle which had already begun. 

116. What conquest was effected ? To whom did Abd-el-Eader sarrender ? 
1 1 T. What principles were still active ? What did the popular party ask ? What 
followed ? What course did the ministry adopt ? What was the result t 
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118. The king soon saw the grayity of the situation, and 
attempted to appease the anger of the people by accepting 
the resignation of his minister, Guizot. When this was an- 
nounced, the fighting which had been going on at the barri- 
cades ceased, and the city was illuminated in rejoicing at the 
popular triumph. A band of armed men belonging to the 
popular party, however, while passing the office of the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, which was guarded by a battalion 
of regulars, through some misapprehenaimi was fired upon 
by the latter, fifty-two persons being killed. The cry of 
"Treason I '^ was at once raised, and a riot broke out 
which the king attempted to quell by further concessions. 
It was too late, howeyer. The fighting was renewed with 
increased yiolence. Attacks were made upon many of the 
public buildings; the troops wayered in their allegiance, 
receiying the king coldly ; and so threatening did the revolt 
become that the latter was at length compelled to seek safety 
in fiight.* 

119. The mob then broke into the Tuileries, pillaging and 
destroying indiscriminately ; and, dragging out the throne, 
publicly burned it. They thronged also into the legislative 
chamber ; drove out the deputies, who were attempting to 
proclaim the accession of the young Count of Paris and the 
regency of his mother; and called upon certain popular 
leaders to establish a provisional government. A republic 
was finally proclaimed with Lamartine {-teen) at its head, f 

120. The character of Louis Philippe has been the subject 
of much discussion, owing to his inconsistent action at dif- 
ferent periods of his reign. His concessions to the popular 

* The king reached England after many difficulties, and died there In August, 1850, at 
the age of seTenty-seven, after spending two years In complete prlvacv. ^ , ^ ^ ^ 

t An effort was made to adopt the red flag of the communists, but It was defeated by 
Lamartine, In a speech of great eloquence and power, delivered under the most tr]rlng 
clrcnmstapces, when an Incautious word might have cost him his life. The tricolor was 
at length adopted as the ensign of the new republic. ** The red flag," said the orator, " has 
only made the tour of the Champ de JfarSt drawn In blood : while the tricolor has made 
the tour of the world, carrying everywhere the name and glory of the country.** 

118. What concession was made ? With what effect ? What caused a renewal 
of the insurrection ? The result ? 

119. What was done by the^mob ? What was proclaimed ? Who was selected as 
the head of the government ? 

lao. What is said of the character of Louis Philippe? With what was he 
charged? 
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party displeased the Royalists^ without being radical enough 
to satisfy the party for which they were made. Perhaps the 
explanation of his conduct is to be found in his inability to 
discern clearly the tendencies of the transition period in 
which he was placed. He was accused of avarice^ and a 
leaning toward despotism and intrigue. The latter charge 
grew out of the marriage of his son^ the Duke of Montpen- 
sier {mong-pong-se-d'), to the sister of the Queen of Spain, 
under such circumstances that their son, it was thought, 
would fall heir to the throne. 

121. Notwithstanding the difficulties with which Louis 
Philippe had to contend, many reforms were made during 
his reign, the chief of which were, the abolition of tiie death 
penalty for certain political offenses ; the suppression of the 
trade in slaves and their gradual emancipation ; the amelior- 
ation of the condition of children employed in factories ; and 
the creation of a system of primary instruction, which has 
been already mentioned. This last measure was due to the 
efforts of Guizot ; and, before his resignation and flight in 
1848, the number of schools of all kinds in Prance amounted 
to more than 60,000, with an attendance of three millions 
and a half. Louis Philippe completed also the church of 
La Madeleine and the Arch of Triumph, built the palace of 
the Quay D'Orsay, the H6tel de Ville, the School of Fine 
Arts, the Column of July,* and that of Boulogne, and con- 
verted the palace of Versailles into a magnificent historical 
museum, filled with trophies to illustrate the glory of Prance. 

The Second Eepublio. 

122. Though the most liberal measures were adopted by 
the new government, it failed to satisfy the demands of the 

• The Column of July was erected In 1840 In memory of those who fell durlitf the three 
days of July, 1830, when Charles X. was driven from the throne. 



121 • Give an account of the reforms introduced by Louis Philippe. What build- 
ings did he cause to be constructed or improved ? 

122« What caused further trouble to the government ? What led to outbreaks f 
What assembly met ? What interfered with it f 
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political speculators, who had gradually been acquiring im- 
mense influence over the masses. Crude theories in regard 
to finance, social equality, and the relations of labor and 
capital, now found expression in public meetings, which were 
numerously attended, and led to serious outbreaks. On the 
23d of April, deputies were chosen throughout France to the 
National Constituent Assembly, which was charged with the 
preparation of a new constitution.* Its labors were vastly 
increased, and sometimes openly interrupted by the extrem- 
ists, who drew into their employ the most abandoned classes, 
and defied the Assembly by the erection of barricades. 



CASTLE OF HAM.t 

123. The army was at length summoned to Paris, togeth- 
er with the National Guard of the adjoining departments. 
After four days' fighting (June 23-26), during which the 

• This body again Bolemnly proclaimed the republic, and confided the executive power 
to a commission consisting of five members : MM. Anigo, Gamier Pages, Marie, Lamar^ 
tine, and Ledru Rollin. 

t Ham is situated about 67 miles north-east from Paris. Its old castle was used for 
some time as a state prison. It was built by the Count de St. Pol, in 1470. Its central 
tower is 100 feet high, and the walls are 96 feet thick. Joan of Arc was kept here for a 
few days, after she was taken prisoner; and Mirabean was imprisoned in it for some 
time. Louis Napoleon, Cavaignac, Lamoricidre, and others were confined in the castle. 
(See note to IT 124.) 

1 23. How was the not suppressed ? What were the chief provisions of the new 
constitution ? 
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Assembly invested General Cavaignac {kah-ven-yac') with 
the dictatorship, the riot was suppressed.* The new con- 
stitution was announced in November. By it the sovereign 
power was intrusted to an assembly of 750 representatives. 
The executive consisted of a president, who was chosen for 
four years, but could not be re-elected till after an interval 
of four years. In all matters of peace or war, he exercised 
a joint power with the Assembly. Any Frenchman, twenty- 
five years of age, was eligible to oflfice ; and every French- 
man, twenty-one years of age, and in the enjoyment of his 
civil and political rights, was an elector. 

124. On the 10th of December, 1848, Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte t was chosen President of the Republic. The 
Legislative Assembly, which opened its session a few months 
after, was at once divided into parties, and disputes began 
between the Assembly and the President. These reached 
their height, when a resolution to amend the electoral law 
of 1849 was introduced. The quarrel grew constantly more 
bitter, till, on the 2d of December, 1851, the President, in 
violation of the Constitution, dissolved the Assembly, ar- 
rested the leaders of both parties, declared Paris in a state 
of siege, and appealed to the country to sustain him. This 
usurpation (celebrafed as the coup cTetat {koo-da-tah'), or 
stroke of state policy) roused the most determined resist- 
ance. Paris was again in arms ; but the army had been won 
over by the President, and the struggle was short. After 
some disturbances in other parts of the country, which were 
soon suppressed, France (by a vote of 7,437,216 against 

* Tbe forts and prisons overilowed with the captured Insurgents. More than 11.000 were 
held as prisoners, and 100,000 mnskets were taken. Twelve generals of the regular army 
were killed or wounded, and the Archbishop of Paris was shot down as he was advan- 
cine toward the insurgents on an errand of mercy. 

t liOuis Napoleon was the nephew of Napoleon Bonaparte, being the son of Louis, 
King of Holland, and Hortense Beauhamais (fio-ar-na'). the daughter of Josephine. At 
his birth, in 1808, there was little prospect that he would ever be called to ascend the 
throne. By a series of opportune deaths, however, he was left In 1882 the direct heir to 
the imperial succession. As the empire had been discarded by the French, all his hopes 
of success in his designs upon the government lay in restoring it. He made two unsuc- 
cessful attempts to do this : the first, at Strasbourg in 1896. where he endeavored to per- 
suade the garrison to declare him emperor ; the second, at Boulogne in 1840, where he pur- 
sued a similar course. In both cases he was arrested, being sent as a prisoner, on the lat- 
ter occasion, to the fortress of Ham. After five years' Imprisonment, ne made his escape, 
and spent the next three years principally in England. 

124« Who was chosen president? What dispute arose ? What coarse did the 
president take ? With what power was he clothed ? 
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640,737) sustained the President in his arbitrary acts by re- 
electing him President for ten years, and clothing him with 
power to frame a new constitution.* 

125. The only military expedition of moment undertaken 
by France, during the presidency of Louis Napoleon, was 
that to Eome, under General Oudinot {oo-de-no'). For some 
time the Pope (Pius IX.) had been an exile from his capital. 
Some being organized as a republic, under the government 
of Mazzini (mat-ze'-ne). Believing that the capture of Bome 
was intended by the commander of the Austrian army then 
in Bologna, an attack was made on the city by the French, 
which failed. Being reinforced, they renewed the attack, 
with 25,000 men, and succeeded (July 2, 1849). On the 
4th of April, 1850, the Pope returned under the protection 
of the French, who have constituted his principal support 
for seventeen years. 

The Second Ehpibe. 

1859 '^'* Napoleon III. — Louis Napoleon, after his 
to famous coup cTStat, was virtually clothed with the 
powers of a dictator. The constitution which he 
presented for the acceptance of the country, in the begin- 
ning of 1852, revived the consular powers of the first Napo- 
leon. On the 2d of December, 1852, he was chosen Empe- 
ror, under the title of Napoleon IILt Associated with 
him in the administration of the government, were the Sen- 
ate and Legislative Body ; the former consisting of 150 mem- 
bers, the latter of 261. A Council of State was charged with 
the duty of preparing laws ; the Legislative Body voted upon 

^ **Thn8 ms brought to an end the experiment of parHamentary goTemment In 
France. It had lasted more than thlrtv-flve years ; and on reviewing the stormy ylcisst- 
tades, the revolntionary excesses, the bloody^cfvll conflicts of that period, we can hardly 
be surprised that the great majority of the Trench people ylewed its suppression wfta 
indifference, if not approyal."— 5<t«l«n<*» Biiftorp of tYance. , . 

t On the aoth of January, 18S8, the emperor was married to Bngenle, Coonteis of Teba 
(jta'bah), descended from one of the most illustrious families of Spain. 

12 5 • What military expedition was nndertaken ? Oive an account of the taking 
of Rome. Who was restored ? How long was he sustained by the French T 

126. What authoritTdid Louis Napoleon acquire bv the coumJT^tatf What did 
the constitution revive ? To what poaitioii was he cnoeen f What were the other 
branches of the government T 
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them ; while the Senate watched oyer the maintenance of 
the Constitution, and was placed in direct relation with the 
people by the duty imposed upon it of receiving their peti- 
tions. 

127. Orimean War. — Hardly was the new goyemment 
installed in power, when the designs of Bussia in the south- 
east of Europe brought on a war in which France felt herself 
constrained to engage. Under the pretext of protecting the 
interests of the Greek Church, Eussia inyaded the princi- 
palities of the Danube, with the intention of seizing Con- 
stantinople. The execution of this scheme would not only 
haye been an infringement of the treaty of 1841, by permitting 
the fleets of Bussia to pass the Dardanelles, but would haye 
put in peril the communications of England and France with 
their colonies in India and Algeria respectiyely. The two 
latter powers, therefore, united to resist these encroachments. 
On the 3d of July, 1853, the Russians inyaded the Turkish 
territory ; but it was not until after several months of fruit- 
less negotiation that war was formally declared. 

128. The first attacks by the western powers were made in 
the Black Sea, where the port of Odessa was bombarded by 
the French and English (April 22, 1854). The Russians 
then evacuated the Danubian principalities, and an Austrian 
army of observation entered Wal-la'chi-a to guarantee the 
Sultan's possessions in that quarter. The combined forces 
of France, England, and Turkey then sailed for the Crimea, 
with the intention of attacking the strongly fortified post 
of Se-bas'to-pol. The French were commanded by Mar- 
shal St. Amaud* {ar-no') ; the English by Lord Raglan, f 
Landing at some distance from Sebastopol, they met the 
Russians on the banks of the Alma (September 20, 1854), and 

• A few dftTB after the battle of the Alma. St. Amand resigned his command to General 
Canrobert (-ftdrO ; three days after, he died at sea, on his way hack to FrMce. His suc- 
cessor retained command only a few months, helng prostrated also hy sickness. In May, 
1886, General Pellssler was appointed commander of the French forces. 

t Lord Raglan also died of disease, contracted during the war, on the 28th of June, 1868. 

12T. What bronght on a war ? In what scheme did the Rosslans enj^age ? Why 
was it opposed by France and England ? 

128. What were the first events ? What course did the Russians pursue ? What 
was done by the French and English forces ? Who were the respective command- 
ers? What battles were fought ? With what result ? What followed t 
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defeated them, and again near Inkermann (November 5), 
with a similar result. After much suffering from disease 
and the rigor of the season, the allies entered upon the siege 
of Sebastopol, which was obstinately defended by the Eus- 
sians. 

129. A powerful line of fortifications surrounded the city, 
strengthened at intervals by immense toWers, the largest of 
which were the MalakoS and the Great Bedan. The first 
attempt of the French to storm the former failed; but a 
second attack, made three months afterward, succeeded, 
the English also carrying the Great Bedan. The capture 
of the Malakoff decided the fate of the city. The Bussians 
abandoned it, destroying an immense amount of war mate- 
rial, but leaving also a large quantity which fell into the 
hands of the victors. The fall of Sebastopol virtually ended 
the war. The Emperor Nicholas having died (March 2, 
1855), his successor (Alexander II.) consented to the terms 
imposed by the Congress of Paris (February, 1856).* 

130. Among the questions discussed at the Congress of 
Paris was that of the "balance of power,*' which was grad- 
ually assuming increased importance in the eyes of the states- 
men of Europe. The occasion for this discussion was found 
in the repeated interferences of Austria in the affairs of Italy. 
Victor Emmanuel II., King of Piedmont, having established 
a liberal government in that country, the hopes of the peo- 
ple of Italy turned toward him as their defender against the 
encroachments of Austria. In time, they hoped to free them- 
selves from such aggressions by the union of all the states of 
Italy under one government. The development of this feel- 
ing led, at length, to a resentment between the two countries, 
which ended in war. France, whose tenure of Bome was 
threatened by the advances of Austria in the north of Italy, 

* Tbe cordial understanding between France and England was Blgnalized on tbe 15tb of 
April, 1^5, by a visit wbicb tbe emperor and empress made to tbe qneen in London. TblB 
coortesy was returned by tbe queen in August. 

129. Describe tbe fortifications of Sebastopol. Wbat part of tbe attack wa.s as- 
signed to tbe French ? What to the Englisb ? Were tbey successful ? Wbat was the 
result of the capture of Sebastopol • 

130. What important question was discussed at the Congress of Paris ? Why was 
it introduced there ? Why did France ally herself with Piedmont ? 
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took the side of Piedmont ; and their alliance was farther 
cemented by the marriage of Prince Napoleon, the cousin of 
the emperor, with the daughter of Victor Emmanuel. 

131. When the Austrians crossed the Ticino (te-chee'no), 
the Emperor Napoleon * immediately put his troops in mo- 
tion to aid his ally (1859). Entering Italy at Genoa, he 
crossed the mountains, and established his headquarters at 
Alexandria. The first action was at Mon-te-bel'lo (May 20). 
This was followed by the engagement at Pa-les'tro (May 30), 
between the Austrians and the troops of Victor Emmanuel, 
and that of Ma-gen'ta (June 4), which opened the road to 
Milan. The emperor and Victor Emmanuel entered that 
city in triumph four days after. The Austrians fled toward 
Verona, but turned suddenly upon their pursuers at Sol-fer- 
i'no (-ee'no) (June 24), and made a final effort to retrieve 
their losses. The battle began at 3 o'clock in the morning, 
and lasted eighteen hours, at the end of which time the Aus- 
trians crossed the Mincio (meen'cho) in great disorder, f 

132. The Austrian disasters, which culminated at Solfer- 
ino, led to the conference at Villa-fran'ca and the treaty of 
Zurich (October, 1859). By the latter the foundation of an 
Italian Confederation was laid. Lombardy was attached to 
Piedmont ; Parma, Mod'e-na, and Florence were also united 
to it by vote of the people ; and Nice and Savoy, at a later 
date (1860), were annexed to France. The movement for 
the unity of Italy went rapidly on from this time ; and, at the 
close of the year 1866, the French troops were finally with- 

* Soon after Napoleon was proclaimed emperor, attempts bemn to be made npon his 
life. One was made In 1868; another In 18S6. On the 14th of January, 1888, Fieri and 
Orslnl, aided by two other Italians, formed a plot for his destruction. Hand-grenades 
were thrown Into the crowd which surrounded the doors of the opera, as the emperor 
and empress were entering the building, which burst and caused the loss of many lives. 
Both the emperor and the empress escaped unharmed, but Fieri and Orslnl were ex- 
ecuted. These repeated attempts led to the passage of an act by which the regency was 
to be conferred upon the empress, in certain contingencies, in favor of her son, the prince 
imperial, who was bom March 16th, 18S6. 

t The French force in this action wa§ 140,000; the Austrian, 160,000; the loss of the lat- 
ter being 22,000. 

131. In what way was the war began ? What were the first three important bat- 
tles ? What city was opened to the allies by the victory of Magenta ? What decisive 
battle followed ? 

1 32. What conference and treaty followed ? What changes in Ttaly were agreed 
upon ? What progress was made in'nniting the States of Italy? What other expedi- 
tions were nndertakem by Napoleon XU. ? 
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drawn from Borne. Several foreign expeditions were under- 
taken by the Emperor Napoleon, the first of which was that 
to China. This was conducted by the French and English 
together, who desired to trade with China on terms of equal- 
ity, and to give better protection to their subjects thus 
engaged. They demanded, therefore, a revision of former 
treaties, by which a greater number of ports should be 
opened to their vessels. In 1857, Canton was captured, and 
negotiations began ; but these were deceptive, and other ac- 
tions took place. The allies finally entered Pekin, where 
the object of the expedition was accomplished (October, 
1859)./ • 

133. By a similar expedition, certain ports of Japan were 
opened (1858), while a war, entered into by the French and 
Spaniards against the Emperor of Anam {an-ndhm'), the 
same year, ended with the opening of three ports to com- 
merce, the cession of three provinces to France, the estab- 
lishment of freedom of worship for Christians in Anam, and 
the payment of a war indemnity (1862). In 1860, the per- 
secution of the Christians of Syria by the Druses (droo'seez), 
a fierce and warlike race, inhabiting that country, led to the 
intervention of the French, who sent a small force for their 
protection. This was followed by a more formidable expe- 
dition to Mexico, sent for the redress of grievances of long 
standing, to which the recent condition of anarchy in that 
country had added (1861). France, England, and Spain had 
originally taken part in this expedition ; but the last two 
powers withdrew almost at the outset. The French forces, 
under General Forey {fo-ra') and Marshal Bazaine {hah- 
zdn')y penetrated to the capital (1863), where a provisional 
government was established, which ended in the erection of 
an empire, the Archduke Maximilian, brother of the Em- 
peror of Austria, being called to the throne (1864). Pledges 
were given by the new emperor for the payment to France 

133. What was done in Japan and Anam ? What countries engaged in the expe- 
dition to the latter ? Why was the expedition to Syria nndertahen ? What was the 
nominal reason of the expe iition to Mexico f What nations took part in it t What 
was the result of ij f 
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of the expense of the expedition^ and the losses suffered by 
French residents; but the French forces abandoned the 
country early in 1867 ; and, soon afterward, an insurrection 
against Maximilian resulted in his capture and defeat, when, 
by order of the Mexican General Juarez, he was shot (June 
19, 1867). 

134. For a few years subsequent to 1867, France was un- 
disturbed, and applied herself to the deyelopment of her 
resources ; but many forces were silently at work to urge her 
on the disastrous course which she afterward adopted. One 
of these was the ancient feeling of jealousy entertained by 
her for centuries toward the powers beyond the Khine. This 
feeling, which had its foundation in difference of race, 
reached its height during the wars of the first Napoleon, 
and was intensified at a later date by the aggrandizement of 
Prussia at the expense of Austria (1866). The rise of Prus- 
sia was rapid and steady, and was accompanied by warlike 
preparations on the most extensive scale. The balance of 
power in Europe was thus threatened, and the feeling was 
general in France that war was imminent; and, in that 
event, little doubt was felt that the arms of Prussia would 
be turned against France. Corresponding preparations were, 
therefore, made by the latter, and both waited only for a 
pretext for declaring war.* 

135. This was found in the necessity which arose of find- 
ing a new sovereign for the throne of Spain. The wretched 
government of that country by Queen Isabella led to her 
expulsion in 1868. Two years of partial anarchy followed ; 
and, in 1870, it was proposed to place upon the throne the 
Prussian prince, Leopold of Ho-hen-zol'lem. Explanations 
from Prussia were at once demanded by France, the ardor 

• " Two ways were open to him [Napoleon in.] by wblch he might maintain himself 
upon his throne. Either he must resolve to abandon the principle of Csesarismand give 
to France internal freedom, or he must dazzle her with Drllllant victories abroad, and 
rescue the principle of personal government."— l?a«<ott>*« War for the Bhine FrtmUer, 



184. What was the condition of France subbeouent to 1867? What was the feel- 
inif toward Pnwsia, and why was ft entertained? what course did both pursue ? 

136. What was th*^ pretext for war ? In whai year was war declared f What was 
the condition of the Prussian army, and how was it aided ? What was the strength of 
eachanny ? 

15* 
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of the latter for war being reflected in the urgency of the 
French ambassador. On the 23d of July, 1870, war was 
formally declared, and the French soon after marched to the 
Rhine. The superiority of the Prussians in numbers, disci- 
pline, and genenQ management was soon apparent ; and this 
advantage was increased by the action of the German States 
bordering on the Rhine, all of which declared for Prussia. 
The French armies, under Marshals MacMahon and Bazaine, 
numbered 350,000 ; the Germans, under Von Moltke {mdlf^ 
k&), were estimated at 600,000. 

136. The first important engagement took place at Weis - 
sen-burg (August 4), where MacMahon was defeated. Two 
days after, occurred the battle of Worth, where he was again 
defeated with great loss. Bazaine was equally unfortunate. 
Being constantly driyen back, he at length made a stand at 
Gravelotte (grav-el-of), on the 18th of August, where he was 
worsted, falling back with 175,000 men to the city of Metz, 
which formed the center of an intrenched camp of immense 
strength. MacMahon's corps was now the principal one in 
the open field. It encountered the enemy again on the 30th, 
and was again defeated, and forced to retreat to Sedan {sa- 
dong'). The German pursuit was relentless ; and, only two 
days after, the French were again attacked at Sedan,* and a 
decisive battle was fought, which resulted in the utter defeat 
of the French and the surrender of their army, including 
the Emperor Napoleon himself. \ 

187. The Germans now began their march toward Paris, 
leaving a suflScient force to prevent the escape of the troops. 
In that city, the greatest consternation prevailed. The 

• " In the town of Sedan, where the whole army of MacMahon was crowded together In 
narrow streets, a confusion reigned which It is entirely impossible to describe. Napo- 
leon resolved to capitnlate ; but he did not regurd himself as commander-in-chief. Gen- 
eral Von Wimpflen, who had commanded during the day, was to arrange the capitula- 
tion of the army, Napoleon surrendering his person only.^'—iTOstow'A War for the lOUne 
Frontier. 

t He was sent as a prisoner to the palace of Wilhelmsh5he, In Germany, where he re- 
mained tin the declaration of peace. 



136. What were the first two engagements, and who was the French commander ? 
What result followed the battle of Gravelotte ? To what place was MacMahoQ 
ilnally driven ? What was the result of the battle of Sedan ? 

137* Toward what city did the Germans then march ? Who was made regent f 
What was the effect in Paris of additional reverses ? What part did the mob take } 
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empress, having been made regent, conyened the legislative 
bodies early in August, accepted the resignation of the minis- 
try which had advocated the war, and arranged to form an- 
other. General Trochu {tro-shoo') was intrusted with the 
command of all the forces left to defend the capital. News 
of repeated reverses, however, continued to arrive, and the 
popularity of the Emperor sank to such an extent, that on 
the receipt of the news from Sedan, his dethronement was 
openly advocated. While the question was under discussion, 
the legislative chamber was entered by a noisy mob, which 
broke up the session with shouts of ^'Long live the Eepub- 
lic!" 

The Thibd Eepublic. 

138« The empress, fearing for her personal safety, fled to 
England. A meeting of republicans then assembled at the 
H6tel de Ville, and organized a new government, with a 
temporary Commission of National Defense. On the 19th 
of September, the German army arrived before Paris ; and 
on the 21st, its investment was complete. The only hope for 
the besieged lay in securing the intervention of allies, or in 
receiving aid from some of the forces left invested in the 
fortresses of the frontier. For the former purpose, Thiers 
was sent on a mission to the courts of Europe, but was un- 
successful ; and all hope from the latter source was dispelled 
near the close of September, when Toul and Strasbourg * 
capitulated. Paris was now shut off from all communica- 
tion with the outer world, while the number of its besiegers 
was constantly increased by the arrival of troops freed by 
the surrender of the frontier garrisons. The most extraor- 
dinary means were adopted to get out of the city and to 
communicate with its inhabitants. Many people left the 



elrarch Is very rich in Bculptore. Its clock Is one of the wonders of the worid. 



138« What became of the empress? To whom was the government then in- 
trusted? What hopes had thepeople in P.I ris ? How were these dispelled? What 
was the condition of Paris ? Whaf m^s pf pomomoiCAtion were adopted ? 
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city in baUoons, and letters were sent to and fro by carrier 
pigeons.* 

139. The situation in the city became daily more critical. 
Divided counsels led to insubordination among the troops 
and discontent among the people. On the 19th of January, 
1871, a sortie was attempted, but it was easily repulsed by 
the overwhelming masses of the besiegers. A few slight 
successes which the French afterwdrd obtained, only served 
to illuminate somewhat the general gloom, which was soon in- 
creased by the scarcity of food and the prospect of a famine, f 
After many weeks of suffering, which the inhabitants were 
encouraged to sustain by the publication of false dispatches 
describing successes which never occurred, the news of the 
capitulation of Metz threw the city into a fever of excitement ; 
and the extremists took advantage of this to incite the people 
against the authorities. Order being restored, negotiations 
were resumed ; and resulted, after many disagreements and 
delays, in a declaration of peace, the principal conditions of 
which were that the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine should 
be ceded to Germany, and that France should pay a war 
indemnity of 5,000,000,000 francs (about $1,000,000,000), 
and submit to the occupation of certain portions of her ter- 
ritory till this sum should be paid. 

140. The Emperor Napoleon was then released and went 
to England. As there had been no recognized authority in 

* '* At the beginning of the siege, one of the absorbing topics of discasslon among the 
Parisians was the means of communication with the onter world. The French had 
always had a fancy for ballooning, and were probably in advance of the rest of the world 
in this respect. They now applied their experience to a practical use, and soon a service 
of mall balloons was oi^anized, starting from Paris twice a week. At first they were 
dispatched in the afternoon ; but soon they found that the balloon did not rise quickly 
enough to escape the bullets of the FrusHians encamped upon the hills which surround 
Paris. So they changed the hour of departure to one in the morning. The speed of the 
balloon is sometimes marvelous. Starting at one o'clock, one of them fell Into the sea 
off the coast of Holland at daylight. The passengers were rescued by a flsbing-smack. 
A second descended in Norway on the very morning it left Paris. Of ninety-seven bal- 
loons that left Paris during the siege, ninety-four arrived safely. Two fell Into the hands 
of the enemy, and one was never heard of/*— Bo frman*8 Camp, Couf% and Siege, 

t The meat in the city was seized by the authorities, and evenr one was put upon an al- 
lowance. Horse fiesh, dogs, cats, and rats became articles of food, and fuel was dealt 
out in dally rations. 

1 39. What was done in January with the view of relieving the city? What suc- 
cess attended it ? What effect did the news of the surrender at Metz have ? What 
terms were imposed by the Germans ? 

1 40. Where did the Emperor Napoleon so ? For what purpose was a National As- 
sembly convened ? Where and when did it meet ? Who was placed at the head of 
affairs ? Why did the Assembly afterward meet at Yersailles ? 
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France since his capture, Prussia had stipulated that a Na- 
tional Assembly should be convened to treat with her.* In 



CATHEDRAL OF STBASBOUBO.t 



• When Louis Napoleon reacted England (March aa 1871), he took up Ws residence at 
Chlselhurst In Kent, to which place the empress and her son h*d preceded him. He con- 
tinued to he the center of much political Intrigue till his death (January 9, 1873). 

t See note, page 847. 
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the elections for this, which now took place, the two frag- 
ments of the goYemment for the national defense, which had 
become separated during the siege of the capital, opposed 
each other; and a portion of it being still in Paris, now 
occupied by the Germans, became an object of distrust 
to the rest of France, which looked to that at Bordeaux 
for guidance. In that city, the new National Assembly 
met early in 1871. Another government was there estab- 
lished, Thiers being chosen as a sort of petty king, with 
power to name his associates.' The Assembly wishing to be 
nearer the Prussians, but fearing to place itself in the power 
of the rabble of Paris, transferred its sessions to Versailles. 
This was regarded with great disfavor in Paris, where the 
National Guard still retained its arms. Several other meas- 
ures, necessary to the restoration of quiet and the observance 
of their pledges, were taken by the new government, among 
others that of disarming the National Guard. 

141. This was resisted ; and the mob, under the direction 
of the extreme party known as Bed Bepublicans, took up 
arms and erected barricades. The disorganized state of the 
army only added to the general confusion, when it was called 
upon to quell the insurrection. In a short time, the Com- 
mune was master of Paris, and the red flag floated from the 
palace of the Tuileries. The same scenes of violence which 
had often before attended the rule of the most abandoned 
classes, were again enacted. Persons were arrested on the 
most trivial suspicions, and summarily shot ; churches were 
desecrated ; banks and private dwellings were pillaged ; and 
all the depraved agents of anarchy and vice found an ample 
field for the exercise of their peculiar calling.*^ 



* The Golamn of the Gfand Army In the Place Vendome was polled down with epeclal 
Indications of dlwast; the houee of Thiers was destroyed, and orguilzed bands of 
women and even children assisted In the work of destruction, f acllltatmg the bomlnflr of 
buildings by the use of petroleum. As the hatred of the Communists was most bitter 
against royal^, their vengeance was wreaked upon the structures which the monarchs 
of France nad: erected or adorned. Borne of the most beautiful buildings in Paris were 
thus destroyed ; among them the Hfttel de Ville, the Palais Royal, and the Palace of the 
Tuileries. The venerable Archbishop of Paris was imprisoned, and afterward shot with- 
out sanction of law ; and hundreds of lives were sacrificed with wanton atrocity. 



141. In what way, and by whom, was the authority of the new government dis- 
puted ? What was the result in Paris ? 
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142. Daily conflicts with the regular troops took place^ 
but the Communists were finally subdued. The govem- 
ment^ of which Thiers was the chief executive, then resumed 
its sway, and continued in power two years, when Thiers, 
finding it impossible to reconcile the contending factions, 
resigned (May, 1873). Marshal MacMahon was then elected 
President in his stead. 

143. During the reign of Napoleon III., the French, pro- 
tected by the comparative stability of their government, de- 
voted themselves to the development of their resources ; and 
rapid strides were made in all the departments which conduce 
to the material welfare of a people; While denying the peo- 
ple political liberty, and exercising a strict censorship over 
the press, he was careful to encourage internal improve- 
ments, and strove to render his capital the center of Europe 
in everything, that related to taste and fashion. Many rail- 
roads, canals, and lines of telegraph were opened under his 
auspices, the most notable works of this kind, undertaken 
during his reign, being the piercing of Mount Cenis (sen'e')y 
by a tunnel through which France and Italy are connected 
by rail, and the construction of the Suez canal, by which 
the Mediterranean is connected with the Red Sea, thus fur- 
nishing a short route from Europe to India. 

144. In matters of taste, the efforts of Napoleon III. were 
specially directed to the embellishment of Paris. His most 
extensive scheme in this respect was the construction of new 
streets and boulevards, and the widening of old ones, under 
the direction of Baron. Hausmann. Particular attention 
was also given by him to the restoration of ancient cathe- 
drals, churches, and buildings of various kinds all over 
France, and to the erection of monuments commemorative 
of the valor of the French. In 1855, and again in 1867, the 
attention of the civilized world was drawn to Paris by the 

142. Which Bide was enccessfnl f How long was Thefa« the chief executive? 
Why did he resign ? Who succeeded him ? 

1 43. What wa« done bythe French in the way mnterial advancement during? the 
re^ of Napoleon III. ? What were two of the most important works undertaken ? 

144. How was the result of his rule shown in Paris ? In what special works did 
he engage ? In what years were World^s Fairs held in Paris f 
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opening of a Universal Exposition, designed to exhibit, on 
the grandest scale, the advance made by the nations of the 
earth in the various fields of agriculture, science, and art 

145. At the present time there are three aspirants for the 
throne of France : the Count of Chambord, who represents 
the legitimate Bourbon succession ; the Count of Paris, who 
is the heir of the Orleans dynasty ; and the son of Kapoleon 
III., who received the title of Napoleon IV. at a meeting of 
his partisans in England, on which occasion his claims were 
advocated. Each of these three has his adherents in France, 
and even in the Assembly, though the form of government 
is now republican. At the present time (July, 1877), 
President MacMahon is appealing to the country to sus- 
tain him in a question which has arisen between him and 
the Assembly. That body was dissolved by him in June, 
and a new election will shortly take place. 

1 45. What claimants to the throne of France are now living ? Why are they all 
excluded ? What crifiia now exists ? 
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State of Society. 

146. Political Changes. — An intelligent observer would 
have easily discerned, at the time of the accession of Louis 
XVI., that a great convulsion was impending. The opin- 
ions of men had undergone a change. Principles which 
they had previously accepted as of undoubted truth, they 
had abandoned, under the teaching of the bold and able 
writers who had attacked all the institutions previously es- 
tablished — social, religious, and political. 

147. The following have been given as the causes that led 
to that awful convulsion known as the French Eevolution : 
1. The despotism, reckl^sness, and profligacy of the govern- 
ment of France during the three preceding reigns ; 2. The 
oppressions to which the lower classes were subjected from 
the unjust laws which favored the nobiliiy and clergy by 
exempting them from their due share in the weight of 
taxation; 3. The dissemination of knowledge among the 
people, and the spread of infidelity, occasioned by the writ- 
ings of Vol-taire', and others ; 4. The notions and feelings 
in favor of popular freedom inspired by the success of the 
American Eevolution, in which so many of the French na- 
tion had borne a distinguished part. Besides these causes, 
must be added the disorders of the finances, which almost 
suspended the powers of the government.* 

148. After being for so many years deprived of all share 
in the government, the people seemed suddenly aroused to a 
sense of their natural rights ; and a passionate fervor in be- 
half of civil and political liberty seemed to pervade all 

* ''Tbe proTlDclal nobles, who were by far the most nnmerous, were, with few excep- 
tions, miserably poor and uneducated : shut up within the pale of their rank, they were 
excluded from the law, from commerce, and from many of those roads to wealth which 
were open to plebeians. Their titles and their exemptions from taxation were their only 
distinctions. These distinctions, however, made them look down with contempt on 
their unprlYlleged though richer neighbors, by whom they were In turn despised for 
their poverty and pride. In addition to all these evils, the false philosophy of the times 
had weakened the Influence of religious principle throughout France. Thus the very 
cords were loosened which bind society together, and very slight Impulses were sum* 
dent to burst them asunder." 



146. What might have been discerned at the commencement of the reign of Louis 
XVI, ? What were the indications of the impending convulsion f 

147. Mention the causes of the French Revolution. 

148. What was tlie condition of the popular mind ? How was it excited ? 
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ranks and classes.* This was constantly fanned by the cir- 
culation of pamphlets, which advocated the most extreme 
and revolutionary views, and which infused into the public 
mind a thorough hatred and contempt of the court, particu- 
larly of the queen, f 

149. The third estate — ^the people — ^had bided their time, 
and at last it came. The first session of the far-famed 
States-General of 1789 gave, in various minor incidents, in- 
dications of the storm that was so soon to burst forth with 
resistless fury. The representatives of the people refused to 
sit with uncovered heads, when the nobles and clergy, ac- 
cording to the old custom of every former session, put on 
their hats after the completion of the king's speech ; and 
this led to a tumult only to be ended by the king's taking 
ofi his own hat. I 

150. Since that great era, revolution has been the charac- 
teristic of French politics. No government that has been 
established has been other than insecure and temporary, be- 
cause it has not rested on principles thoroughly fixed and 
matured in public opinion. The popular mind, indeed, has 
seemed to revolt from all government, only submitting to it 
for a time as a dreadful necessity. The Commune of 1871 
was the last, but perhaps the most striking illustration of 

* " The harvest of long centuries was ripening and whitening so rapidly of late ; and 
now It Is white, and Is reaped rapidly, as It were In one day. Reaped In this Reign of 
Terror : and carried home, to Hades and the Pit ! Unhappy sons of Adam ; It Is eyer 
so ; and never do they know It nor will they know It. With cheerfully smoothed coun- 
tenances, day after day, and generation after generation, they, calling cheerfully to one 
another, Weil-speed-ye, are at work, sowing the wind. And yet, as God lives, they 8h€M 
reap the whirlwind ; no other thing, we say, Is possible, since God Is a Truth, and His 
world Is a Truth."— Oar/y/«'« French Bevolution. 

t "Every press throughout France," says one who was residing to Paris In 1789, •*ls 
busied to prmtlng pamphlets In favor of liberty ; and. In the bookshops of Paris, every 
hour produces something new." Carlyle, In his peculiar style, remarks of this. "De- 
nunciation of LeUrea-de-Cachet, of despotism generally, abates not; the Twelve Parlla- 
ments are busy ; the Twelve Hundred Placarders, Ballad-singers, Pamphleteers. Paris Is 
inliat. In figurative speech, they call 'flooded with pamphlets;' flooded and eddying 
agato. Hot deluge, from so many patriot ready-writers, all at the fervid or boiling potot, 
each ready- writer, now on the hour of eruption, going like an Iceland Geyser ! " 

t " We remark only that, as his Majesty, on flnlshlng his speech, put on his plumed 
hat, and the Noblesse according to custom Imitated him, our Tlere-EtcU Deputies did 
mostly, not without a shade of fierceness. In like manner^clap on, and even crush on, 
their slouched hats, and stand there awaiting the Issue. Thick buzz among them, be- 
tween majority and minority, of Couvrez-vous, Decouvrez-votie / (Hats on, Hats off !) To 
which his Majesty puts an end by taking ojjr his own royal hat again."— Cwr/yte'« French 
Bevolution. 

149. What is said of the Third Estate ? Of the meeting of the States-Qeneral ? 
What incident is referred to ? 

150. What has been the condition of things since ? What is said of the Commmie 
of 1871? 
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this condition of the public mind — ^like that of a maniac, 
in blind fury destroying friends and foes, and trampling un- 
der foot the most precious products of human industry and 
genius. 

151. Oostmne. — ^In the first part of the reign of Louis 
XVL, the rising spirit of republicanism was seen in the 
change of costume. When Dr. Franklin visited France in 
1776, in behalf of his American compatriots, the people 
were charmed with his simplicity of dress and manners ; 
and their love for the cause which he represented led them 
to imitate him. Gold lace and embroidery, and powdered 
curls gave way to plain dresses and straight-cut hair ; * but 
this was soon followed by an extraordinary affectation of 
English modes of costume. 

152. At the beginning of this period, the ladies wore 
hoops, and dressed their hair in the most extreme fashion. 
It was drawn up in the form of a huge pyramid on the top 
of the head ; and caricatures might be seen representing the 
hair-dresser mounted on a ladder dressing a lady's hair. 
The publication of the simple story of Paul and Virginia 
by St. Pierre, which was read in all fashionable circles, 
helped to produce the revolution in dress which followed. 
Virginia, in her simple robe of white muslin and her plain 
straw hat, became at once the model ; and the silks, satins, 
and velvets were banished in favor of white muslin dresses 
and straw hats a la Virginia f 

153. During the first part of the Eevolution, the antique 
came into vogue, in imitation of the classic heroes of re- 
publican Greece and Eome. Afterward, when the dreadful 

* Count Segnr, In his Memoires, speaking of the arrlyal of the American deputies, savs : 
"It was as If the sages of Borne and Greece had suddenly appeared; their antique sim- 
plicity of dress, their firm and plain demeanor, their free and direct language, formed 
a contrast to the frivolity, effeminacy, and servile refinements of the French. The 
taste of fashion and nohlllty ran after these republicans, and ladles, lords, and men of 
letters, all worshiped them/' 

t " Still more significant af e two books produced on the eve of the ever-memorable 
explosion Itself, and read eagerly by all the world : Saint Pierre's Paul et Virginie, and 
Louvet's ChevaUer de Fanhlas, note-worthy books : which may be considered as the 
last speech of old Feudal France."— Car/yfe'« French Revolution. 

151. What changes in costume took place ? How did Dr. Franklin's visit affect 
this? 

152. Describe the ladies' costume at the beginning of the period. How carica- 
tured ? What effect had the publication of Paul and Virginia f 

153. What «9ther changes are referred to ? 
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guillotine was throwing its baneful shadow over every house- 
hold, and the human tigers of the Keign of Terror were 
gorging themselves with gore ; when every knock that was 
heard at the door of a dwelling-house seemed like the sum- 
mons of the executioner, there was little thought of dress, 
and fashion was for a time dethroned.* But when that ter- 
rible period had passed, the people, by a natural reaction, 
gave way to their wonted gayety of manners and .living ; 
and again began to indulge their taste for rich and stylish 
clothing. 

154. Iiaws and Education. — ^The civil administration 
of Napoleon I. was characterized by the highest intelligence, 
and the most beneficent enterprise. The Code Napoleon has 
already been spoken of. It was perhaps the grandest of 
all his achievements for the good of France, f But he did 
much also for education, of which there was no system in 
France before his time. He created twenty-nine lyceums, 
in which the instruction given was literary, scientific, and 
moral, and encouraged education in them by 6,400 free 
scholarships. He created ten law schools, and six medical 
schools ; and to the Polytechnic School, he added the School 
of Koads and Bridges. The system of primary instruction, 
now so complete in France, was, however, created after Na- 
poleon's time. 

155. Public Works, Manufactures, etc.— The pub- 

• " Tben came those dajrs when the most barbarous of all codes was administered by 
the most barbarous of all tribunals ; when no man could greet his neighbors, or say his 

f)rayers. or dress his hair, without danger of committing a capital cnme ; when spies 
uried in every comer ; when the guillotine was long and hard at work every morning ; 
when the jails were filled as close as the hold of a slave-ship ; when the gutters ran foam- 
ing with blood into the Seine : when it was death to be great-niece to a captain of the 
royal guards, or half-brother of a doctor of the Sorbonne. While the daily wagon-loads 
of victims were carried to their doom through t'-e streets of Paris, the proconsuls whom 
the sovereign committee had sent forth to the departments, reveled In an extravagance 
of cruelty unknown even in the capital. The knife of the deadly machine rose andfell 
too slow for their work of slaughter. Long rows of captives were mowed down with 
grapeshot. Holes were made in the bottoms of crowded barges.**— ifacau/ay. 

+ in the discussions preliminary to this work, Napoleon himself took part. "He Mi- 
mated everything with his own enthusiasm,** says Duruy ; "he astonished the old Juris- 
consults by the depth of his views, and above all oy that good sense, which in legislation 
is worth more than all the science of jurisprudence. Thus was elaborated that charter 
of the family and of property which the corp9 ligishtt^ adopted in its session of 180i» 
and which received, three years afterward, the name it merited— the Code Napoleonr 



154. What Is said of the Civil administration of Napoleon I. ? Of the Code Na- 
poleon ? What did Napoleon do for education ? What schools did he create ? 

155. What is said of public works? The harl^or of Cherbourg? Of manufac- 
txires? 
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lie works, including magnificent buildings, public monu- 
ments, roads, etc., are far too many to enumerate. Among 
them may be mentioned the great breakwater at the harbor 
of Cherbourg, which was commenced in 1783, but not fin- 
ished till 1853. Every species of manufacture was encour- 
aged, especially such as require the exercise of the arts of 
design ; and thus was laid a foundation for that extraordi- 
nary skill which, in this respect, has placed France above all 
other nations. 

156. Science and Arts. — During the present century, 
France has shared, in common with other civilized nations, 
that astonishing progress in science and in the useful arts 
which have done so much to advance the interests of man- 
kind by improving the condition of society. The railroad, 
the steamship, the telegraph, have revolutionized the social, 
political, and military system of every civilized nation in the 
world ; and in none has there been greater progress in the 
use of these than in France. The World's Fair {Exposition 
Universelle) has been an important auxiliary in developing 
the industrial and artistic capabilities of this great nation. * 

157. Agriculture. — Among enlightened measures to 
promote national progress, may also be mentioned the en- 
couragement of agricultural science by the establishment of 
associations of agriculturists, to discuss the best methods of 
cultivation, by the creation of assurance companies to secure 
the farmer against loss by unfavorable seasons, and by a 
Society of Credit, for the purpose of loaning capital to farm- 
ers at the lowest possible rate of interest. The teaching of 
agriculture, as a branch of elementary instruction, has also 
been prescribed in the schools. 

158. Iiiteratnre. — Every department of literature is 
adorned by the products of French genius. In the early 

* Tbe Idea of the ExpoHUon Universelle originated In France, but was first realized In 
England. In the Paris Exposition of 1867 there was presented in an eminent degree the 
wonderful creative skill of the French people. 



156. What is said of the progress of science and art r Of the XTniyersal Exposi- 
tion? 
1 6T. How has agriculture been fostered ? 
158. What authors are mentioned ? For what famous i 
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part of this period, may be mentioned Volney (1757-1793), 
eminent for his historical research ; Crebillon (1674-1762), 
a tragic poet who ranks next to Comeille and Bacine; 
Malesherbes (1721-1794), author of Thoughts and Maxims ; 
Andre Chenier {shen-e-a') (1762-1794), the poet of the Revo- 
lution, whose career was cut short by the guillotine ; Beau- 
marchais {bo-mar-sha') (1732-1799), the author of The Mar- 
riage of Figaro and The Barber of Seville, two famous come- 
dies ; and Bemardin St. Pierre (1737-1814), who wrote the 
popular novel Paul and Virginia. 

159. At a later period, there were Mme. de Stael {stahT) 
(1766-1817), the most talented woman of her time, who 
Wrote Corinne and other works of genius ; Mme. de Genlis 
{zho7ig'le') (1746-1830), the authoress of many interesting 
novels and juvenile works ; Sismondi (1773-1845), author of 
the history of the French and Italian republics ; Chateau- 
briand {shah'tO'bre-ahng') (1769-1848), who wrote the Oe- 
nius of Ohristianity, remarkable for the purity and finish of 
its style ; and, still later, the poet of the people, Beranger 
(be-rahn-zhu') (1780-1857), the statesmen and historians 
Guizot (1787-1874) and Thiers (bom 1797), Mignet {meen- 
ya') (bom 1796) and Michelet (meesh-a-W) (1798-1874), 
also historians, Cousin {koo-zahng') (1792-1867), the phi- 
losopher, and Victor Hugo (born 1802), poet, historian, 
philosopher, and moralist, remarkable for the splendor and 
fertility of his genius. 



CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 
A. D. 

1774. Louis XVL Reigned 19 years. 
1778. Treaty of alliance with the United States. 
1787. Assembly of the Notables. 

1789. Meeting of the States-General. Commencement of the Great 
Revolution. 

1791. Meeting of the Le^lative Assembly. 

1792. The Republic declared. 



1 59* Mention the aathora of a later period. For what distinguiBlied f 
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1798. Execution of Louis XVI. Reign of Terror. 
1794. Execution of Robespierre. 
1794-5. Conquest of Holland. 
1895. Day of the Sections (Oct. 5.) 
1796-7. Napoleon's Campaign in Italy. 

1797. Treaty of CampoFormio. 

1798. Expedition to Egypt. Battle of the Pyramids. 

1799. The Consulate Established. 

1800. Napoleon First Consul. Battle of Marengo. Assassination of 

Eleber 

1801. Treaty of Luneville. 

1803. Treaty of Amiens. 

1804. Napoleon L Emperor. Reigned 10 years. 

1805. Surrender of Ulm. Battle of Trafalgar. Battle of Austerlitz. 

Treaty of Presburg. 

1806. Battles of Jena and Auerstadt. Berlin taken. 

1807. Battle of Eylau. Peace of Tilsit. 

1808. Insurrection in Spain. 

1809. Taking of Vienna. Battle of Aspem and Wagram. 

1810. Second marriage of Napoleon. 

1812. Invasion of Russia. Burning of Moscow. 
1818. Battles of Lutzen, Dresden, and Leipsic. 

1814. Invasion of France. Capture of Paris. Abdication of Napoleon 
(April 11.) 

1814. Louis ZVm. Reigned 10 years. 

1815. Battle of Waterloo. Napoleon banished to St. Helena. 

1820. Assassination of the Duke of Berry. 

1821. Death of Napoleon. 

1824. Charles X. Reigned 6 years. 

1830. Taking of Algiers. Abdication of Charles X. 

1830. Louis Philippe. Reigned 18 years. 

1840. Napoleon's remains brought to France. 

1842. Death of the Duke of Orleans. 

1847. Subjection of Abd-el-Kader. Conquest of Algeria. ' 

1848. Revolution. Louis Philippe escaped from France. 

1848. The Second Republic. Louis Napoleon chosen President. 

1849. Rome taken by the French. The Pope restored. 

1852. Napoleon IIL Emperor. Reigned 18 years. 

1853. Commencement of the Crimean war. 

1855. Taking of SabastopoL 

1856. Treaty of Paris. 

1859. Battle of Magenta and Solf erino. 
1859. Treaty of Zurich. 
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1859. The French entered Pekin. 
1861. Expedition to Mexico. 
1864. Maximilian Emperor of Mexico. 
1867. Mexico abandoned by the French. 
1870. War declared against Prussia. 

1870. Battle of Sedan. Napoleon a prisoner. 

1871. Siege of Paris. (September 21.) 
1871. French Republic under Thiers. 
1871. The Commune of Paris. 

1873. McMahon elected President. 

1877. Dissolution of the Legislative Assembly by MacMahcm 



GENEALOGY OF THE BONAPARTE FAMILY. 

Carlo Bonaparte, 
married to Letizia Ramolino. 



Joeeph K apoleon I. 

Napoleon, 

King of 

Naples 

and 

of Spain. 

Kapoleon n. 
King of Rome, 

son of 
Maria Louisa 
(died in 1832). 



Lucien, 
Prince 

of 
Cassino. 



Elisa. Lonis 

Napoleon, 

King 

of 

Holland. 



I I 

Pauline. Caroline. 



Jerome, 
King 

of 
West- 
phalia. 



I — 

Napoleon 
Charles. 



Napoleon 
Louis. 



Charles Lonis 

Napoleon 

Glapoleon III.) 

I 



Napoleon (TV.), Bugdne Louis Joseph, 

Prince Imperial, 

son of Eugenie, Countess of Teba, 

(bom in 1866). 
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QUESTIONS FOR TOPICAL REVIEW. 

Pa©e 

1. When did the reign of Louie XVI. begin and end ? 800 to 878 

8. Name, in order, the principal events of his reign 850,878 

& State what you can ot Necker, the Geneva banker 860, 863, 866, 807, 868 

4. Relate the causes and events that led to the Qreat Revolution 850-868 

5. State all you can respecting the Bastile 866 and note, 807 and note, 370 

6. State what you can of the Count of Mirabeau 868, 871 and note 

7. Give the history of the Jacobins 870-887 

& Relate the events leading to the execution of Louis XVI S70-878 

0. Give the history of the Girondists 878-888 

10. Give the history of the Montagnards '. 873-886 

11. State what yon can of Charlotte de Corday 881 and note 

18. Give an account of the first Coalition against France 878, 388, 888 

18. State all yon can of Danton 875, 876 and note>, 886 and note 

14. State all you can of Robespierre 878-886 and note 

16. State all you can of Marat 880 note, 881 

16. How was the Directory formed? Give its history 889-890 

17. Give an account of the Dauphin, son of Louis XVI 889 and note 

18. Give an account of Bonaparte's campaign in Italy 891-894 

19. Of his expedition to Egypt and Syria 894,896,896,897 

80. What were the events during the Consulship of Napoleon ? 899-804 

81. State how Napoleon came to be made Emperor 803, 804 

88. What were the successes of Napoleon during the *' third coalition " ? ... 804-807 
28. What, during the "fourth coalition"? 807-811 

84. What, during the "fifth coaUtion"? 811-818 

85. State all you can of Josephine, Napoleon's first wife 818 and note, 804, 813 

86. Give the events from the first abdication of Napoleon till his return to 

France 818-888 

87. Givetheeventsof the "Reign of the Hundred Days" 888,888,884 

88. What were the results of Napoleon's reign? 818, 819, 880, 881 

89. Describe bis character, peculiarities, and habits 881 

80. Give the events in the reign of Louis XVm 888-837 

31. Give the events in the reign of Charles X 887, 888, 389 

88. When did the reign of Louis Philippe begin and end ? 889, 886 

38. What were the principal events in the reign of Louis Philippe ? 389-885 

34. Relate the events that led to the establishment of the second empire 336-340 

35. Give the cause, events, and results of the Crimean war 341,848, 348 

86. Describe the successes of the French in China and Japan 344 

37. Give the cause, events, and result of the expedition to Mexico 844, 846 

38. What was the cause of the war with Prussia? 845,346 

39. Relate the principal events of the war 847, 348 

40. Inthelifeof Napoleon HI 889 and note to 840 and note 

41 . In the conflicts with the Commune 860, 361 

48. How were the resources of France developed during the reign of Napo- 
leon m.? 361,868 

48. Give.infull, the causes of the French Revolution 869,853,354 

44. State wliat is said of the costumes worn 865 

46. Of laws and education 8W 

46. Of public works, manufactures, etc 886, 367 

47. Of science, arts, agriculture, and literature 867 

48. What kind of a government has France at the present time ? 

49. Who is now at the head o r the government ? 

16 
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A* PAGE 

Abd-el-Ka'der 834 

Ab'e-lard 95 

A'bens-berg 811 

Aboukir {ab-oo-keer') 295,296 

Academy, French 248 

Academy of Inscriptions and Bellcs- 

Lettres 249 

Academyof Painting and Sculpture.. 248 

A-ca'di-a. 228 

Acre (a'iter)... 296,333 

Adrian, Pope 35,88 

AStius (a-e'8he-U8) 23 

Agincouri; {aj'in-wurt) IJffi 

Agnadello {aa-yah-del'lo) 156 

Agriculture 60,241,357 

Aix {dks) 15 

Aix-la-Chapelle (dks-lah-shah-pel')... 38 

Aix-la-Chapelle, Treaty of 238 

Al-be-ro'ni (-?»'/}«) 232,233 

Albigenses (al-bejen'sez) 75, T9 

Alcrim ial'kiHn) 40 

Al-e-ma'ni-a 41 

Al-e-man-i 24 

A\eni}on{ahrl<i/in-8ong%Dnkeo{. 184,185 

Alexander I. of Russia 305, 311 

Alexander II. of Russia 842 

Alexis 60 

Algiers 219,384 

Algiers, Dey of 828 i 

Alma 841 , 

Alsace {al-sahs') 348 i 

Alva, Duke of 173,178,180 

Amboise {am-bwaJis') 144, 147, 178 I 

Amboise, Cardinal 160 

American Revolution 261, 353 \ 

Am'i-ens 802 i 

Amsterdam 217 

Amusements 187 

Anam {an-nahm') 844 

An-as-ta'tius irsfie-iis) 26 

An-co'na 830, 331 

Angoul^me (aAn-<7(X)-^mO, Dukeof.. 327 

Anjou (ahn-Joo') 57, 66 | 

Anjou, Duke of 119,179! 

An-nap'o-lis 228 i 

Anne of Austria 207 i 

Anne of Beaujeu (bo-zhuh') 141, 1^ 

Anne of Brit'ta-ny.. ^, 142, 163, 160, 189 

An'ti-och 61 

Antoine (an-twahn') de Bourbon 

(boor'bon) 177,194 

A'qnae Sex'tipe 15 

Aqvatame iakwe-tdn) 84,66,119 

A-qui-ta'ni-a. 10, 18, 22, 29 

Arabs 59 

Arch, Pointed 98 

Architecture 93, 147, 187 

Aries (arlz) 20 

Armagnac {ar^mahn-yak'). Count of. 125, 

126 



Armagnacs 123,124,125,126 

Army, Re-organization of 132 

Arques (ai-k) 194 

Ar'ras, Peace of 131 

Art 145, 209, 248, 357 

Arthur, Prince 74, 75 

Artois {ar-iwah')y Cwmt of 322 

As'pen 812 

Ass«ignats (as-seen-pah') 270, 287, 290 

Astrology 146 

At'ti-la 22,23 

Auerstadt (otv'er-siaht) 807 

Augereau (o-zha-TO') 293 

Augsburg {owgs-boorg*) 220 

An-gu8'tu-lu8 39 

Augustus 19 

Augustus II. of Poland 285 

Aumale io-mahl')^ Duke of 182 

Aus'ter-litz 805 

Aus-tra'si-a .29 

Austria. .. 204, 205, 282, 286, 237, 241, 277, 
291,830 

Austria, House of 189, 198 

A-vars' 38 

Avignoii {dh'Veen-yong') 85, 121 

B. 

Babfleuf {bak-b"f) 290 

Badajos (bad-a-hoce') 817 

Bailly (bafd-ye') 267,283 

Balance of power 842 

Bal-zac' 258 

Bar-ce-lo'na 226 

Bards 12 

Barras {bar-rah') 289 

Barthelemy {bar-tel-a'me) 298 

Basle (6aA/) 288 

Basques {basks^ 10, 86 

Bassompierre (bas-song-pe-dr') 251 

Bastile {bah-steel') 119, 266, 267 

Bautzen (bowt'zeii) 816 

Bavaria 226,235,236 

Bay'ard 155, 157, 162, 164, 167 

Baylen (W-fenO 810 

Bayonet 245 

Bayonne (bd-yon') 245 

Bazaine (bah-zdn^ 844,846 

Beaufort (bo-fort), Diike of 212 

Beaujeu {bo-'zhvh'), Lady of 141 

Beaumarchais (bo-mar-sha') 358 

Beck'et, Thomas ji 69 

Bedford, Duke of 127,181 

BelgiB {bel-Je') 10 

Ber&ngev {ba-rahn-zha^ 358 

Beresina (ber-e-ze'nah) 315 

Berlin Decree 808 

Ber-na-dotte' irdoi) 316, 817 

Rer-nard' 41 

Berry, Duke of 187, 826 

Berry, Duchess of 890 
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PAOX 

Bertha 54 

Berthier (Mr-fe-aO 294,806 

BezierB {ba-ze-a*) 76 

Bicoqne (bekdk') 164,165 

Bideaaoa {be-das-so'ah 167 

Biron (be-rong') 188,288 

Black Death 108 

Black Prince 108,106,107,115,116 

Blanche of Bonrbon 114 

Blanche of Castile 79 

Blanche of Navarre 104 

Blenheim {blen'Mm) 225 

Bloia lUwah) 155 

Blon-clel' 74(note) 

Blacher {bloo'ker) 817, 323, 824, 825 

Bo-he'mi-a 285,289 

Bo'he-mond 61 

BoUeau (btoah-W) 258 

Bo'narparte, Napoleon {see Napo- 
leon!.). 

Bonaparte, Jerome 809 

Bonaparte, Joseph 804, 806, 810. 811 

Bonaparte, Louis 804, 806, 812 

Boniface VIII., Pope 82,84 

Bon'ni-vet (rva) 167 

Bordeaux {bor-do') 188, 134, 850 

Bor-o-dl'no (-de'tio) 814 

Bos'pho-rus 838 

Bossuet (6<w-*?i;50 258 

Bouillon {boo -eel-yong')... 196, 201, 206, 212 

Boulogne iboo-lone') «04 

Bourbon, Antoine de 177, 194 

Bonr'bon, Cardinal 185 

Bourbon, Constable of.. 162, 165, 167, 168 
Bourbon, House of. . 194, 240, 818, 822, 824 

Bourdaloue (bdr-dah-loo') 252 

Bourges (boorzh) 141 

Bouvmes (da>-w«/iO 77 

Boyne, Battle of 222 

Brennns 15 

Brest 244 

Bretigny {bret-teen'ye) 112 

Brienne (bre-m') 262 

Brissac (brees-sac') 196 

Brit'ta-ny 10, 101, 117, 127, 182, 142 

Bruges (broo'jis) 85, 120 

Brunet ibroo-na') 283 

Brunswick, Duke of 275, 288, 807 

Buckingham, Duke of 203 

Buenos Ayres (bo'nos a'riz) 881 

Bwfton iboof-fong") 264 

Burgundians 22 

Burgnndians, Party of 123,126 

Burgundy 29,186, 169 

Byng,Admiral 226 

Caboche (*aA-W»AO 123 

Cadoudal {kah-doo-dahi') 800, 808 

Caesar, Julius 15,16,17 

8b.ln. {ftah e-rah') 275 (note) 
alais (kal-is) 103, 124, 188, 174 

Calonne {km4on') 262 

Calvin 175 

Calvinists 176 

Cambac^rds (kam-bas-ser-ra') 299 

Cambrav 156, 169 

Ca-mirius 15 (note) 

Camissard (kah-me-zahr') 225 

Cam'po For'mi-o 292,294 



PAOK 

Canada 240 

Cannes (jfcan) 323 

Can-ton' 344 

Cap'et (or ito'prt), Hugh 63,97 

Capetian Dynasty 58, 90 

Capitularies 40 

Car'lo-man 84, 61 

Car-lo-vin'gi-an Dynasty 88, 48 

Carmagnole (kar-fnan-ydir) 276 (note) 

Camot (*ar-A?o') 282,287,298 

Carrier (itor-rd-5') 288 

Carrousel (Jcar-roo-zd') 246 

Carieau (*ar-toO 283 

Cartier, Jacques {kar-te-a', zhak) 171 

Cas'sel 99 

Cassini (kag-se'ne) 349 

Castile (kas-ieel') 114 

Catharine de' Medici ipied'e-ehe). 169, 175, 
177, 180, 181, 184, 186, 188 

Catholics 177, 178, 180, 185, 186, 194 

Cavaignac {kah-van-yac') 889 

Cazotle (kah-zot') 277 (note) 

Celtiberians 14 

Celts 10 

Cenis {sarne'\ Mont 851 

C^vennes (ad-ven') 7 

Chaillot (M4-y5') 260 

Chalais (sM-la'), Count of 202 

Chamber of Deputies 828, 381 

Chambord {sham-bdi^). Count of, 826 (n.), 
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Champlain, Samuel 199 

Charles (I.), the Bald 44,51 

Charles (ID, the Fat 45,51 

Charles (in.), the Simple 46, 61 

Charles IV 89,97 
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